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WEDNESDAY, 21st NOVEMBER, 1906. 

Mr. G. Laurence Gomme (VtcE-PRESmENT) 
in the Chair, 

The Minute of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed 

The election of Mrs, J. K, Kabraji, Mr, A* G, Ghater r 
Miss A. Garnett, Mr, G, W, FmiiigtoE, Dr. Dan McKenzie, 
and Miss Jackson as members of the Society, and the 
enrolment of the Victoria Public Library (Melbourne), 
the Michigan University Library, the Bristol Public 
Library,, and tlu; Johannesburg Public Library as sub¬ 
scribers to the Society were announced. 

The death of Mr. C. W, Duncan, and the resignations 
of Mr. E. Woodall, Mr. W. A. Craig ie, Mr. Q, Bray, Miss 
QuaHtch, and Mr, E* G. Hilton Price, and the withdrawal 
of the subscription of the Tate Library, Streatham, were 
also announced. 

Miss Hull read a paper entitled "The Evolution 
of the Idea of Hades in Celtic Literature / 1 and in the 
vol, xviii, a 








Minutes of Meetings. 


discussion which followed, Mr. Cbdd, Mr. A, R_ Wright, 
and the Chairman took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Miss Hull for her paper. 

The Secretary reported the following additions to the 
Library since the 15th December, 1906, viz.: 

Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XXV., Parts I. and IT; by 
exchange. 

The Chaplains and the Chapels of the University of 
Cambridge, by the Rev, H, P. Stubbs, LL.D,; by exchange. 

Nme Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassisc/u Alterfum Gesekickte 
und dents eke Liberator und fiir Pddogogik (Dr, Johanns 
Ilbei- and Professor Dr. B. Gerth); presented by the 
Authors, 

The So-called Gargets (C, Peabody and W. K, Moore- 
head); by the Phillips Academy, Mass., U.S.A. 

North Queensland Ethnography Bulletin, No. 8 (Waiter 
E, Rothj ; by the Government of Queensland 

The Place-names of Bedfordshire, by Rev. W. W. Skeat 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society Ko. 
46 ; by exchange. 

jTf Pro ^ t£S °f fa Archeological Survey of 

Western India, for the year ending June 30th, 
presented by the Government of Bombay 

Annual Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of 

vt/'T' ^ U,Hfed Pr ™*“* Circle, and of the 
. F ™ niler **d Baluchistan, for the year 

ending March 31st, l9 o S; by th , Government of (h 
N.W. y rontier Province. 

Mcvtcan and Central American Antiquities (Edward 

wXon " ^ ^ ^ WU ° f 

Anzeigerder Eiknographischen Abteilnngdes Uugarischen 
National Museums, VoL III., Part if edited by Dr 
Semayer ViLbhld, r ' 
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Report of the Archeological Work in Burnt ah, for the 
years (904-05. 1905-06; by the Government of Burmah. 

Report on the Administration of the Government Museum 
and Connemara Public Library, For the years 1904-05 and 
1905-06; by the Government of Madras. 

British New Guinea: Annual Report for year ending 
June 50th, 1904, and ditto for year ending - June 50th, 
1905 ; by the Government of Australia. 

The Year-Book of Queensland, 3906; by the Agent- 
Genera] of Queensland. 

Journal of the A r, thropobgieal Society of Bombay, VoL 
VII, No. 5 ; by the Society. 

Report of the Qtk Meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, edited by Alex. Morton ; 
by the Association. 

Annual Report of the Areh&ological Survey of India, 
190304; by the Government of India. 

An Equities of the fimez Plateau h New Mexico (EL L. 
Hewitt) ■ by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Ethnographic Notes in Southern India (E, Thurston); 
by the Author. 


WEDNESDAY, lflth DECEMEEE, 1906. 

Mr. G. Laurence GototoE (Vice-President;) 

IN THE CHAIR. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Mr. B. Ghosal Mr. A. B. Cook, and 
H.Hi The Rajah Sir Buri Singh, as members of the 
Society* was announced 
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The resignaticrns of Major Mockler Ferryman, Mr, H. 
Cotnthope Bowen, and the withdrawal of the subscription 
of the Fulham Public Library were also announced. 

Miss Jessie L, Weston read a piper entitled “The 
Grail and the Mysteries of Adonis," and in the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Yeats, Dr. Fumix^lh Professor Starr h 
fjr. Gaster, and the Chairman took part In the absence 
of Mr- Nutt, some observations of hi9 upon the paper 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Miss Weston for her paper. 


WEDNESDAY, 16th JANUARY, 190?. 

M 

The President (Dr. W. h, D. Rouse) 
in the Chair. 

The Minutes of tilt last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Annual Report, Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet for the year [906 were duly presented, and upon 
the motion of Mr. Letts, seconded by Mr. Crooke, it was 
resolved that the same be received and adopted. Balloting 
papers for the Election of President, Vice-Presidents 
Council, and Officers having been distributed, Mr. Major 
and Mr, Thomas were nominated by the Chairman as 
scrutineers for the ballot.. 

The Chairman, having delivered his Presidential Address, 
[p. 12] announced the result of the hallot, and the following 
were declared duly elected, viz.:— 
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Frtsidfnt 
Dr. Gaster. 

Viet - Presidntti. 


The Han. John Abercromby- 
Lord A?cbury, D.C.L.„ LL.D,, 
F.K.S. 

Sfr E, W. Bmbraokp CJ, F r 5 -A. 
Miss C. S- Burnt 
Edward Clodd. 

J, G- Fraser, D.C.L, LL.D. t eic. 
G. Laurence Gacrtme, F.S. A, 

A. C. Haddon, D.£e, T M.R-l.A,, 
F.Z.A. 


£. S. Hrixtlandp F,S.A_ 

Andrew Lang;, M.A*, LL,D,,ett, 
Alfred Nutt. 

Professor Rhys, M JV h LL.D n 
F*S JL 

W. H. U. Rouit, Utt-D. 

The Rev. Professor A. EL Saycc, 
M.A_, LLD.j B.D. 

Professor E. E. Tyler. LL.D., 
F.R, 5 . 


J fembtrs of Council. 


E- K- Chambers. 

W. Cmokc t B.A. 

M. Lon^wortb Datiics- 
Miss Eyre. 

Miss E. Hull. 

The Rev. H, N. Hutchinson, 
F.G.S. 

A. W. Johnston, F,S.A, Scot¬ 
land. 

A. F. Major. 


R. R, Marctt, M.A* 

C 5 , Myers, M.+A, M.B, 

T. Fairmrm Ordssh, F.S.A- 
W. H. R, Rivers, M D, 

C. G. Selig!Tianu h M,B, 
Walter W. SkeaU M A- 
C. J. Tabor. 

N. \\\ Thomas, frLA. 

Dr, E- Westermarck. 

A. R. Wright 


H&n. Treasurer. 
Edward Clodd 


f/vn. Auditors, 

F, Gh Green and N. W, ThornaSp M,A. 

Srcretxry. 

F. A. Milne, MA 


Dr. Rouse thereupon vacated the chair, which was taken 
by Dr. Gaster, the newly-elected President. Upon the 
motion of Dr, Garter, seconded by Mr. Oldish, a hearty 
vote of thinks was accorded tu the outgoing President 
for his address, and a vote of thanks was also accorded 
to the outgoing Members of the Council, vi2. r Miss h fennel]. 
Dr* GoUantZp Mr. Lovett, Mr. Rose, and Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
on the motion of Mr. Clodd,, seconded by Mr. Nutt 









THE TWENTY ‘NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL. 

i 6 th January, 1907, 

The Council have to record a year of steady work and 
progress, Five Libraries have been enrolled as subscribers 
to the Society, and 19 new members have been elected. 
On the other hand 13 old members have resigned, and 
3 have died; and the subscriptions of two libraries have 
been withdrawn. The roll of the Society is, therefore, 
a little longer than It was a year ago. It is, however, 
a matter of regret that more subscriptions than usual 
are in arrear, and the Council hope that this state of 
affairs will be remedied before the next annual meeting. 

*Ihe reasons alleged for resignation are often guite 
inadequate, and the Council appeal to all present 
members not to allow any but the weightiest reasons 
to influence them to withdraw from the Society. 

In the last annual report a proposal was made by 
the Council that members and subscribing libraries should 
in future be distinguished in the published lists. No 
li.it of Members has been published during the past year 
but effect will be given to the proposal in due course. 

The papers read during the year have been as follows, 
viz.: 

/a», 17, Tlir I'middit** Address, {FM-Un, Mw<±, IQtf.) 

Ftb- 21. The FulldorB of DuUs. 1 ’ I ] llustftuad by lanium jUdcs,) Mr 
E. Lovett. 


Annua/ Report of the Council. 
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Marti 21. 11 Elf shooting atid ilS Itewmant in the North-west of Ireland. 1 ' 

The Rct. J. Meehan. 

iJ Mare Ciitefl# Fdllm 11 The Rev. Frof. H . Sayce. 
j 4 pr tJ 35, 11 Spanish Arnolds and: ex Offerings/ 1 Mr. W. L. Hildhurgh. 

+E The Scapegoat in Europe- 1 * Mr, N. W. Thamal. 
yfa? 16. ai Travel Koieft from Soath Africa. 13 (IItLUttat<d hy lantern 
Mr. E.S. Hartlaari. 

June 20 . 11 Custom and Belief in the Icelandic, Sagaa. h MUa Winifred 

Faraday, 

A F «\ 21. ” The Evotatinn of the Idea nf Harfe^ in CeEric Useraturgr” Miss 

Eleanor ITilJ- 

Dtr* iy. Sfc The Grail and ilse Myatefies of Adonis/ 1 Mbsjesie L- Weston. 

The meetings were generally well attended, especially 
those on Feb miry 21st and May 16th, which were no 
doubt rendered particularly attractive by the lantern 
illustrations. Miss Weston's paper, read on the 19th 
December, gave rise to a capital discussion, in which 
(amongst others) Mr, W, R Yeats and Dr, Fumivall 
took part. 

The Council regret that so few objects of Folklore 
interest have been offered for exhibition during die year. 
In fact, the only exhibitor has been Mr. W- L. Hildburgh, 
who showed a most interesting collection of Spanish 
amulets and ex vote offerings illustrative of the paper 
read by him on the 25th April, In the year 1905 the 
list of objects exhibited was an unusually long and 
interesting one, and the Council hope that their next 
report will contain a list at least as long and as interesting. 
The secretary is always glad to arrange with members 
of the Society or their friends for the exhibition of objects 
at any meeting ; and, provided that sufficient notice be 
given, the proposed exhibition can be announced on 
the cards sent out before each meeting to members 
residing in London and the home counties. These 
exhibitions contribute so much to Hie interest and 
attractiveness of the meetings that they deserve every 
encouragement. 

There has been no addition to the objects in the Society's 
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case in the Museum oT Archeology and Ethnology at 
Cambridge during the year* The compilation of a cata¬ 
logue of these object* with the view of rendering the 
collection more useful to students of Folk-lore is under 
consideration^ 

Some 25 books and pamphlets of a miscellaneous 
description have been added to the Society's library during 
the year. 

The Society ha* issued during the year the 17th 
volume of Folk-tore. The Council are happy to say 
that the services of Miss Eume a* Editor of the 
Journal are still at their disposal, and they venture to 
express their hope that they may long continue to 
be so. The Society owes Miss Rome a deep debt of 
gratitude for the great pains she has taken in performing 
a difficult, and sometimes, it is to be feared, irksome 
task. The Council have again to thank Mr. A. R Wright 
for devoting so much of his brief leisure in preparing the 
index to the volume. The policy of illustrating freely 
has been continued, and is, it is believed, appreciated. 

The Society has issued during the year for the first 
time a separate Bibliography of Folklore for 1905, pre¬ 
pared by Mr, N. W. Thomas, The Council are inviting 
the co-operation of other societies with kindred objects 
in future issues of a simitar kind. 

The additional volume promised for 1904, vis,, a 
collection of Jamaican Folklore, entitled Jamaican Sang 
and Si iwy, by Mr, Walter Jekyll, will, it is hoped, be 
in the hands of members in the course of the next 
few weeks. The Council regret the delay that has 
occurred in issuing the volume, but owing to Mr. JekyU's 
residence in Jamaica it has been inevitable. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames' Popular Poetry of (he 
Batochcs, the additional volume promised Tor 1905, will 
be issued to members at the same time as Mr* JekylVs 
book. The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society arc 
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co-operating with the Council in the production of this 
volume, and will purchase 300 copies. 

The additional volume for 1906 will be a further 
instalment of the County Folk-lore Scries, viz., the Folk¬ 
lore of Lincolnshire collected From printed sources by 
Miss Peacock and Mrs. Glitch. The collection is in the 
hands of the Council and will shortly be ready for 
press. As the material is unusually abundant, it is 
probable that it will be found necessary to issue a second 
volume at a later date. 

The Council have under their consideration the ques¬ 
tion of an additional volume for L QQ/ r but have at 
present come to no decision. They are expecting at an 
early date to receive Ml Chope^s collection of Devon¬ 
shire Folklore from printed sources, and Mrs. Gutch has 
very r kindly undertaken the collection of the Folklore of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire- Other MSS- have been 
placed in the hands of the Council with a view to 
publication, and these are still under consideration. 

The Society was represented at the meeting of the 
British Association at York by Mr. E, S. Hart land, the 
President of Section H; Dr Haddon, Ml Gomnie, Dr. 
Rivers, Mrs, Gutch, and others. 

The Council submit herewith the Annual Accounts 
and Balance Sheet duly audited. The balloting list for 
the Council and Offices for the ensuing year is sent 
herewith. 

By Order of the Council. 

YY H. D. ROUSE, 

President 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


I PROPOSE to take for my subject the Pali jdtaka Book, 
As you know, the text of this book, edited by the 
veteran Professor Fagsboll, was completed a few years 
ago; and the translation has been in progress since 
1888, The first volume was published in 1895, and the 
last was left incomplete at the death of Professor Cowell 
in 1903. The work of completing it was laid upon me 
by Professor Cowell, and I had hoped to get it done before 
this meeting; but, unfortunately, in tile course of print¬ 
ing, it was found that there were large gaps left which 
must be filled, 1 his has delayed the work, but it should 
be ready by the spring. A good deal Has been already 
written about this book in the pages of our journal, but 
it may be worth while briefly to recapitulate what it 
has revealed, and to indicate anything which may 
suggest itself as to the future. I cannot but hope that 
the Society contains young and ardent spirits who are 
looking about them to see how they may serve the cause 
of research ; if so, they need look no longer, for 1 can 
soon show them work enough for the greediest 

The word Jdtaka, Birth, is applied specially to stories 
about the earlier birth of Gautama Buddha. There is 
no reason to doubt that Buddha used to tell such stories 
to his disciples, the framework being often a beast-fable 
or wonder-tale which was already current; like other 
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religious teachers, in fact, he used for his own purposes 
the materials which he found at hand, knowing that 
truth embodied in a tale could find entry at lowly 
doors. There is no contemporary evidence; but the 
traditions of Ceylon speak of the Jdta&a as existing at 
the time of the Council of Yesati, which took place a 
round hundred years after Buddha's death, that is about 
380 aC l More important still b the direct evidence of 
the Buddhist carvings on the shrines of Bharhut, Sanchi t 
and Amar&vatL Here are a number of scenes from the 
Jdiakas, each inscribed with its title, and most of them 
represented in the Jdtaka Thus at the end of 

the third century B.C, or some 300 years after the death 
of Buddha, these stories were already considered sacred, 
and their scenes were felt to be the most fit ornament 
to be carved on a great Buddhist shrine. There is 
evidence ako, not only in the Pali sacred books, but 
in those of the hostile sect of the Northern Buddhists, 
that a collection of Birth stories under the title of Jdiaka 
existed as part of the canon. AH this points to the 
existence of such a book in very early times, probably 
before the split took place between Northern and 
Southern Buddhism. A strong confirmation of this is 
the reference in one Birth Story to Ceylon as an isle 
of yaJbJkftits, or goblins. 

But the book as we have it was put together much 
later. According to the Ceylon tradition, the book 
originally consisted only of the jrdtkdf or poetical 
stanzas, the stories being given in a Singhalese com¬ 
mentary; and that this commentary was translated into 
Fall by the scholar Buddhaghosa about 430 A,v> Probably 
the verses were learnt by heart as the text for stories 
handed down by oral tradition or otherwise; there might 
well have been an ancient text, but the differences 
in detail between the Pali and the various Sanskrit 


1 Df/tava&nt* 5* yk 
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collections would appear to suggest that the form of the 
stories was not invariable. The history of this book 
shows the same general lines as that of the Christian 
gospels, or to take a more exact parallel, the mediaeval 
Gesta Romano rum. Whether there was really a trans¬ 
lation of the Singhalese commentary into Pali, or whether 
the Pali version took shape at a time when Pali was a 
real spoken vernacular, matters not for our present 
purpose ; it is sufficient to say that probably Buddhaghosa, 
or perhaps some one near his day, did put the hook 
into its present shape. He used, however, traditional 
materials ; the verses all through show a dialect much 
more ancient than the prose, and one which closely 
resembles the Sanskrit dialect of the sacred books of 
the Northern sect- The antiquity of the verse-Pali, and 
its independence, are shown also by the occurrence of 
words and forms which can only be explained by a 
reference to the Vedas. We have here, in fact, a literary 
tradition which is directly derived from very ancient 
times, and not a translation from anything like con¬ 
temporary classical Sanskrit Many of the stories given 
in the fa taka Book are also found in other of the sacred 
books or Lheir commentaries. 

The Fait Jilt aka Book begins with an Introduction 
which describes the chief events of the last earthly life 
of Buddha. Then follow the stories, classified in a truly 
Oriental way, by the number of verses quoted in each, 
The First Book, containing 15c stories, has one verse 
in each; the Second Book, two; and so forth, until in 
the later books we have thirty, forty, fifty, or more 
given in the titles, as round numbers, of course. The 
last book of all. The Makanipdta , or Great Book 
contains stories with several hundreds of verses: a 
thousand h the round number used to describe this 
section; in Tact, the scribe says in one place, cutting 
short an Interminable conversation, full of strings of vain 
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repetitions, 41 If this story were not confined to a thousand 
verses, it would never come to an end ” This principle 
of arrangement if we may use the word principle of a 
thing so meaningless, well shows that perversion of the 
sense of symmetry which afHEctcd the scholars of the 
east Each of the stories is composed on one plan. It 
begins with what is called the story of the present, 
or the occasion. Something happens; the Brethren, who 
always find time for gossip, although gossip is one of 
the sins condemned most severely by their Northern 
cousins, meet together in the Hall of Truth, and talk 
the matter over. In comes the Buddha, and asks what 
they are talking about : they tell him. ss Oh, h says he, 
M that need not surprise you ; the same thing has happened 
before." Then he tells them the Story of the Past, in 
which the main circumstances are the same, and so arc 
the characters, but under different names \ Buddha is 
nearly always one oT them. In the course of the story 
he introduces the text-verses, which in the later books 
paraphrase the whole. Finally he draws the morals and 
identifies the characters of the Birth with those around 
him. 

Of late years, the study or Buddhist Sanskrit has 
brought to light some other Collections of Birth Stories, 
which are invaluable for comparative criticism. One 
is called the Ja(aka-Mdld % at Garland of Births. 1 This 
book contains 34 stories, of which 26 have been identified 
with stories or titles in Ihe Pali Jdtaka Seek, The 
others arc shorter, and differ in many respects from those 
of the Pali. A story-book of an independent type, and 
far more important, is the Divydvoddna* edited from 
Nepalese MSS. This belongs to the Northern School of 

1 Th* Jttnka-M&lit edited by H. Kent. American Oriental Series. Ginn 
& Co, 1891. * 

*The * tcllctliufi uF early Buddhitf legends, now first edited 

From the MSS. by K* El, Cowell and £L A. KeiL Cambridge. 1&S& 
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Buddhism. and exists also in a Tibetan translation. The 
Buddhist books were translated into Tibetan about the 
eighth century; these translations are so literal that it 
is often possible to reconstruct the original Sanskrit text 
But the Tibetan Divydz'adCttici has never been compared 
with the Sanskrit as we have it, and neither has been 
as yet translated into English. So far, therefore, they 
are not yet available for English students; but another 
collection, of great importance, the Mahdvastu} is accom¬ 
panied by introductions in French which summarise the 
contents of the book. Allusion is made in this book to 
the 11 Jatakas recounted by the Buddha,”* and a certain 
number of parallels may be found in it to the tales of 
the Pali canon. Many of the stories of the Pali also 
find parallels in the Sanskrit non-religious literature, as 
the Hitapadtqa y the PaficattSHtra, the Hemtaysmt, the 
Kathd-santsdgara, 

For the history of folk-tales and their transmission 
the importance of our book has been recognised ever 
since its character was made known to students. Like 
others of its class, it embodies and uses for pointing a 
moral, numbers of animal-stories and fairy-tales which 
were familiar to the hearers from their childhood. And 
although the preacher has warped the tales mercilessly 
for his own ends, they still have power to charm. To 
this day, when the full moon Hoods Lhe sky with a soft 
radiance which we never see in our clime, and when 
the cool of the evening has called out men, women, and 
children to enjoy their rest, these ancient stories may still 
be heard in the villages of Ceylon or Burma, and never 
fail to hold their bearers' attention. The animal stories 
have suffered least, because they moralize naturally 
These embody in themselves the proverbial wisdom and 


* L* 3/nMtvu/a- Stile 
itteriUlfe par E, Semrt, 
*L 105*. 
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humour of the people. Their range of transmission is 
extraordinary \ and we are not surprised to find a tale 
01 Brer Rabbit and several of Aesop's fables amongst 
them. One or tile first to be identified was the Ass in 
the Lion's Skin , 1 I need hardly remind you that he is 
at home in Asia* * where lions once must have been 
plentiful, although it is true that they were sometimes 
found in Europe long after Aesop's day. The Fox and 
the Crow, on the other band T has lost its point in the 
eastern version,* where the crow + flattered by the fox's 
compliment—which is put in the form of poetry, of 
course—simply shakes a branch and causes some of the 
fruit to drop for him by way of reward. Aesop's Wpjf 
and Crane is told of a woodpecker and a lion ; 3 this 
has a parallel also in a Tibetan tale, the Ungrateful 
Lion. The fable of the Wolf and the Lamb, that tear¬ 
ful favourite of our childhood, has a parallel which 
embodies the same moral, which may be less familiar 
to you , 4 

Nor Is this the only point of connexion with modem 
literature. The Parrot and the Faithless Wife 5 reappears 
both in the Gcsta Hffmanerum and in the Book of the 
Knight de la Tour Landry* In a Greek variant of the 
same fcalct* the wife succeeds in hoodwinking her husband, 
as also she does in the English, which I give here, 

I WOA.LK TELLE VOU ASf ESSA 1 IMPJ.K OF A WOMAN' THAT ETE THE 
tiOQD UOfiSIU. E.E Ilf Til* ABSENCE OF HER HTJSUQjmiL 

There was a woman thai had a pie in n cage, thus .spake And ivjldc tclk 
talf". that she saw do. Atid so ll Iwpped llial her huabonde mode kepe 
* (pvt tie in a hl-etle fXfflde in his Eardi.11, w lhal enUnt to yeue it Sam 
Of his Itcndea that wn|dj? come In see bym i bat the wyif + whanne her 

L P f - 7 & y/dt. iL EiL I? ; Tifamt Tabs, No. 37. 

* A*/. iiL rend Ed full it Mecrirag t Ui£ttlicr with. several others. 

n /f^ ii. 93 (quoted al McfccLag); ff. No. 45; AY. 7 : A. ch. tvL 

ted. E. H. T. S> p p. aaj. 

AV**lMKMJ*S tTailOtlCS), p. IJ. 
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hu>butid onus, s &Ids lo het iiuiide p da ete [fee grtt ek* and ) 

ffilte saie to my b^Umd the otawt hatbe eien bpn"j and ** it 
w&e done- And whan the good man. waa com^ the pye began Lu teUe 
hym how her nabtnssc hod eten the dt And be yode to ihe J»ne 5 c p 
and feede Hd t the ele, And he asked hla will «bcx ibe tic was Ijfcetune, 
And abe wende io beqe eu:u»d b« f bat he aide hei, BS ctoik ym nat P 
for y wote Welle ye banc eten it* fop the pye battue told Bfe* And sq Lhfir 
was giE[ noyie betwenc Lbe man aod by* TrifF for etinge of the tie. But 
whanne the good nwJJ ^hj gofle, the nmiatiesEC and the imuilt come 10 (be 
pSe, a&d plucked of alle the fedtei cm tin pyes bcde T Htien^ ^them bast 
dbcouered OS of the ale n ; and thru wms the pore pye plucked. Bat cWT 
afi;er t whanne the pie saw n bailed or a pilled man, or a WOftVftffc with an 
highe forhedcp the pie aaide to hem* JI }T spake of the ele* tt Aru! tbsfof 
here ii AD. ectwumple that no Woman should etc no lycmoua rroreelLcs in 
the a bsens and wffltoqtB weeing of her husUnlrf, bet yef il BO were that 
it be with folk of wonihippe 1 to make hem chetei for this womnO was 
afterward mocked for the pyc and the ele. 

There is one story of a very good king 1 who has 
conscientious objection to compulsory military service. 
Unlike his modem imitators, he carries out his principles 
to their logical issue, and allows any one who wishes 
to steal his goods. He and his court, who obediently 
do as he tells them, are therefore buried up to the neck 
in the earth beside some dead bodies; but confident in 
their righteousness, they do not despair. In the night a 
troop of jackals attack them, but the king’s conscience 
draws the line of passive resistance at a jackal. The 
king takes fast hold of a jackal’s paw with his teeth, 
and the beast struggles so hard that he pulls up the 
king out of the pit_ wherein he had been digged. The 
king goes back to his palace, and finds his way to the 
usurper’s bedside, where he stands sword in hand and 
awakens the usurper. The latter, seeing that he is in the 
king’s power, says he will never do it again, and they 
swear eternal friendship. This is a story which would 
rejoice the heart of Mr. Stead aud Mr. Haldane. With 
it may be compared the Volsung Saga . 1 

Besides these complete stories there are many episodes 

^ fat, L Ijl. 1 Hutu's HfliLtaDtgm, iii. y, 
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or allusions which recall something in ancient literature. 
Pausanins in his visit to Delphi saw, amongst the pictures 
of Polygnotus, the figure of a man, seated, and inscribed 
with the title Daws, or Indolence; he was plaiting a rope, 
and beside him stood a she-ass furtively eating the rope 
as fast as he made it. M They say/ p says the traveller, 
++ that this Qcnos was an industrious man who had a 
spendthrift wife, and as fast as he earned money* she 
spent iL |r This episode reappears in the Introduction to 
Jdtaka, No. 77p 1 * where a king has a number of wonderful 
dreams which nobody can interpret save the Bodhisat 
Here is the seventh dream, W A man was weaving rope, 
and as he wove, he threw it down at his feet. Under his 
bunch lay a hungry she-jackal, which kept eating the rope 
as he wove, but without the man's knowing it” The 
Bodhisat interprets the dream as the Greek does, as 
referring to the inordinate greed and extravagance of 
women ; but he is careful to point out that it refers to 
future time Who shall say that this prophecy has not 
ere now- come true? There is again the Greek proverb 
ai£ which is thus interpreted by Zenobius: 

,J The Corinthians kept a yearly feast for Hcra x and 
sacrificed a goat to the goddess. Now some of the men 
hid the knife, but the goat fumbling with her feet un¬ 
covered it, and thus became the cause of her own death," 
This reappears in an Indian version.* 

Another story throws new light on a difficult passage 
of Sophocles, You will remember the lines where 
Antigone speaks of the tie which binds her to her 
dead brother ; 3 

1,1 A hustand dead, anoiher I might Snd me. 

Or if my wi?re dead* another _™ f 

Bue smee my parents both are dfcKl and gone* 

No brother could I ever gts ngainJ fc 


1 Jaf, L i % | pnos. x. 2i_j j L 409. 

: Zenobius, Cttil. L 2j ; /Hi, ix. 159 (qmUdj. J Soph. AnL 9^9, 
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Herodotus 1 tells us also that Darius, having condemned 
Intap hemes and all his family to death, offered his tvtfe 
the life of one of them, and she chose her brother. Being 
asked why, she answered: **0 King, 1 might get me 
another husband, if God will, and other children if I 
should Jose these; but since my father and my mother 
are dead, there is no means by which I could get a 
brother. 1 ’ The Indian king in the like case was more 
generous than Darius, and pleased with her answer, gave 
back to the woman all three, 2 Strange as this com¬ 
parative table of value may seem to us. it thus appears 
to be natural in certain states of feeling ; and I may 
add that the Greek woman of to-day has the same 
opinion. I have found it expressed in a modem Greek 
ballad, 5 and have beard often of women saying the like 
of their brothers, at least as compared with their husbands, 
I need not further go into detail. Enough to say that 
there are parallels or illustrations of a host of things; of 
Indian epic and drama, of Danae and Theseus, of Jonah 
and Potiphar's wife^ of Peter walking on the sea.* 

In modern oriental folktales many examples may be 
found of the survival of those which meet us in the 
Jataka Book. The excellent tale of the Crane and the 
Crab 4 was found lately in the Malay States,* IIow 
the Monkey outwitted tile Crocodile is know n in China 
and Japan. 7 The legend of King Mandhatu has been 
met with in Tibet ; 8 so has tile Gazelle and the Hunter,* 
and a number of others. There are also references to a 
number of legends still current in India, some of which 
are contained in SWynnerton’s Indian Nights Enter - 

1 Hxrad - »• Iio-uo. 'jut. i. 165, » Falk-Ltn, L ,Sj. 

4 See JmMut la Lfcte vanoq* volumes of fhe Lran&IalJD[i h 

i- 9 * nrnd Fvtt/alnfirm aft Farterm Fmii, p , r s, 

1 Bed, Fwznfk 231 ; Griffin, Fairy Tate fnwjutm, 

ii. 2lfi ; Tt&. Talti, ppL i-sta, 

No. gj Tik Zb&r, New 45. 
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rammers. Examples of repartee, which is a favourite 
motive in the humorous tales, may also be found in 
modem versions, 1 

Two stories which are original in conception should he 
mentioned. The first is a nature-myth. In India, it will 
be remembered, the lines on the moon’s face are supposed 
to represent a hare; and this tells us how the hare got 
into the moon, s a story which recalls that of the old man 
with his lantern, bundle, and dog. The second describes 
the discovery' of intoxicating liquors, 1 

The superstition mentioned in one of the talcs which I 
have read as to the evil effects of a mouse-bite, is often 
exemplified ; it may be found also in classical literature, as 
in the Geoponica. There is a proverb both in Greek and 
Latin, - where mice nibble iron ” apparently referring to 
the land of nowhere; 1 and I have sometimes wondered 
whether there could be any connexion between the two. 
A similar elusive resemblance, or coincidence, is seen in 
the word caturitfi^jsatthiiitidg'atii, or 11 four-cornered, four- 
membered/' applied to the perfect man;' for rtrpaym^ 
nr foursquare is the epithet of the perfect man in a 
poem of Simonides, 4 There is also a very close parallel 
between a saying of Epictetus and a passage in this 
book.t 

Allusions to other superstitions, to charms and incan* 
tation.i, and the like, are common enough. The serpent’s 
breath is supposed to be poisonous; but the serpent is its 
own antidote if it sucks out the poison of its bite. 8 The 
sunrise breaks the power of spells.® Sacrifice of life, 
especially human life, is made at the foundation of a 
build ing. ta The right wise progress is regular when it is 

'/*!• ti, is; iqiMfrd) ■ StOffiltK, Tunuitth MSrtk*, rol. it 
VrW. iii. 34. ■/«. v. 6. 

* Heiotjcrtns. J, j 6 ; Sen eta, Afecelseyntedi, 7. »yjj, |j. 134. 

I'kta, J*nst« jC . 335 a, ij att jj], | D? , Baton, A 4 p. »f hunting, i. 8. 

* W S83: i, l&S. 'ii. 107, 
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wished to show respect or to avoid ill luck, Omens and 
signs of all sorts occur Sacrifice and ceremonial is 
described: the ceremonial sprinkling of a King/ the 
ceremony of condemning a criminal/ the plowing festival, 1 
the ceremony by which a man took on himself the sins 
of a King/ Various ancient taboos are mentioned, some 
having their parallels in Greece and there are many 
allusions, obscure no doubt, to marriage laws/ animal 
elans, caste rites, and the like. For the history of caste, 
indeed, the book is of special importance; and a great deal 
may be learnt from it of the social conditions of the time, 
and the daily life of the people. It is quite clear that 
the book reflects a definite period of culture. The 
Warriors are superior to the Brahmins, and arc always 
mentioned first in an enumeration; the line between the 
castes is not dearly drawn. There are also aboriginal 
tribes, black and ugly as compared with the ruling race, 
and sometimes cannibals* These are often mixt up with 
goblins and ogres and rare snakes. The pantheon con¬ 
tains few great gods, but there are worlds of gods answer¬ 
ing to the world of men, and the King of the Gods is 
Sakka, or Indrm Worship is generally paid to ghosts 
and to trees. The ghosts, or pelas t are unhappy creatures; 
for they are afflicted with a continual torment of hunger 
and thirst, but their mouths are no bigger than the prick 
of a pin. Every tree holds its spirit; and we also read 
of spirits indwelling in the city gates anti battlements, 
and even a deity in the King's parasol 

I hope this sketch may turn the attention oE" some one 
to the Buddhist literature. Hardly a generation has passed 
since the study of Fall began in the West; and now, 
thanks to the energy of Prof Rhys Davids, most of its 
literature is printed, Besides the Jataka, now soon to be 

\JdL iv. 220, 241>. f ir- 119. a i t. 53, 104, 

syv cp. t, 71, B iL 15. 4 u* 175, 347. 
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complete, veiy little has been translated into English or 
any European language ; but dull though most of it is* 
it contains a great deal more which bears on our subject 
Most of the Buddhist Sanskrit works are still unprinted; 
and the Tibetan practically unknown. There are pro¬ 
bably not a dozen men in Europe who know Tibetan, 
and only one set of the hooks is to be found in England. 
Here is another opportunity for the wise millionaire, if 
such a being exists One set of these books was offered 
to me three years ago for about £1200, but the money 
could not be found by any English library, and they 
are gone. 1 know* where to get another i price, one 
elephant Here is also a life-work for twenty young 
scholars who want to do good work in the world* 
Incidentally, they will make themselves a name. What 
they will find will not all be folklore ; but this Society 
will hardly grudge the crusts off their table to others, 
when they have themselves eaten the crumb. 


W, IT D, Rouse, 



THE EUROPEAN SKY-GOD 

VIIL THE CELTS. 


BY JlRTHU A FEfc!fAb'-Tj COOK. 

Partly similar to the talc of Diarmuid at Dobhros, partly 
to that of Cod in the Forest of Wonders, is the old High¬ 
land poem by Blind O'Cloan entitled Biis Fhraeick or 
•The Death of Fraoeh,' 1 It tells how Mai loved Fraodi 
but. becoming jealous of her own daughter Gtal-cJuann 
or 1 Fair-headplotted his destruction. 

A rowan Lite stood m L&ch Mai, 

Wo fee Lis shore there to the south; 

Ever) 1 quarter evn}' month B 
It bore ItB Mr r weThripenod fruit; 

There atotid the tree alone, erect* 

Tts fruil than honey EWeeleff Tflf; 

Thai predoua fruit to richly red. 

Did HfEEc* for a man's nine meals; 

A. year it added to man's life,— 

The Lale I cell U very truth. 

Health to The wounded Lt Could bringi 
Snch virtue had Its red-ikkmed fruit. 

One thin§> atone wis lo be feared 
By him who sought men's ills to soothe: 

A monster fierce lay at its r l>. «t r 

Which they who sought its fruit must fight. 

A heavy, heavy sickness fell 
On Athseh's daughter, at Elberal hum ; 


1 Tkt Bt&i *?f Lismortt Bwk ed. wilfi translation and HoLci by ihe 
Rev, T- M*I attphlan Edinburgh t $&3 pp f 54 IF. in English, 36 L in 
Gaelic- 
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Her messenger she sen! f «-it Fnw^h, 

Who asked her wb*t "twa ailed her now. 

Mai sfilid her health woold ne'er rr-Uirn, 

Unless her fair soft palm wb s filled 
With berries frim the deep cold lake, 

Gleaned by the Eland of none but Fraoch, 

* + Ne'er have I yet request refused*" 

Said Fithklfs son of ruddy hues 
” Whatever the lot uf Frweeh may be n 
The berries I will pall far Mai h ” 

The fair-formed Fiaoeh then moved away 
Down to the lake, prepared U> iwun* 

He found the mcrtisief In deep sleep* 

With bead Li ^pointed la the tree, A sigh* 

FraOCh Flihtcb's =on of painted arms. 

Unheard by the monster, then approached. 

He pEacked a bunch of red-skinned fruit, 

And hrClftht it to where Mai did lie. 

ff Tbcmgb wlut thoa did'st thou. halt dun* welt, 1 * 

Said Mai* she of form So fiUr t 

Mi My purpose nought, brave man* wilt semr* 

But that from the root ihou'dst Lear the tree 11 
No bolder heart there was than Ftsu«h\ 

Again the sit my lake foe- iWMtt £ 

Yet great as was fits strength, be cuiildn'E 
Escape the death for him ordained. 

Firm by tap he seized the irs;* 

And from the root did rear is up ; 

With speed again he makes far land. 

But liut before the beast awake*. 

Fj-« he pursues, and, as be swatti* 

Seized in his horrid maw his arm. 

Fraud 1 by the jaw then grasped the brute. 

Twin sad for him to Warn hh knife' 

The maid of ioftest waring hair, 

In haste bfivuglil him a knife of gold* 

The monstET tore bis sofL white akin* 

And hacked most grieVtmaly hti arm. 

Then fell they, ->dle tn sole opposed* 

E*own on the KHlthem stony strand* 

Ffinieb mne Fitbicb, he and the beast, 

Twere well that they hud never fought 
Fierce was ihe cnnSkf* y*t r twas lung,— 

Hie monster's head at length be SC* tin 
When the maid what Ewppened saw* 
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Upca ihc strand ahe FAintin^ fdL 
Then From Kef trance when she aWolse, 

Cm het idt hand 4 ie setied bis hand s 
"AMurngfa far wild hmL thou an fbad. 

Thy las* ciplait wm nobly done*" 

'Tb From, that death which be m-t then. 

The name is givttl 10 Loch Mai \ l 
Thai nantfl it will for ever bear, 

Meo hare called it so dll hihf t A «gh. 

The rowan-tree bearing Fmit of exceptional power, Mafa 
desire that Fraoch should pluck it* and Fraoch's consequent 
fight with a monstrous guardian of the tree, are features 
that recall the legend of Diarmuid, The knife of gold 
in Fraoeh's hand, though used for attacking the monster 
not the tree, suggests the golden sickle with which the 
sacred olive of Zens at Olympia was cut- or H to come 
nearer home, the golden sickle with which the druids cut 
the mistletoe* not to mention the new dirk with which 
the same plant was cut by the Hays at ErroL 4 The 
location of the rowan-tree at the bottom of Loch Mai, 
like that of the Tree of Virtue at the bottom of the Lake 
of Wonders in the tale of Cod, ar that of the Tree of 
the Green Cioth at the bottom of Loch Guirr/ implies 
that Fraoch's exploit was in the nature of a visit to the 
Otherworld. Diarmukl too, according to a West Highland 
folk-tale® had sunk to the bottom of tlie sea in his quest 
for the daughter of King Under-waves and had there 
obtained for her the magic cup of King Wonder-plain* 
returning afterwards in safety to Erin, A more famous 

l Tb* R*V- T- M'LnuehJan *b r p 54 n. 3 aiysi *Ii Le generally believe] 
Ln Pteftlishiie lhal the scene of FrmicVs deiith was m Glen Cadet, a. vulfcf 
lying between th&K of the Tny and tbt Almond We h**e a Loch French 
there . T T 1 canciHit find ant lake in Scotland now called l*qch \\ah t 
although Loch French may btwe been so called. 1 

a KV, 4QQ. b PHes, not. Itr/, 16, 351. 

*Jb$& 4 frrvAj iSflT. J4J n. 3 

fl j< y. Cimp^ri jfyvter Tain vf rtu Wtii Hightandi itt, 4U3 ii.. Lady 
Gregory Girfs nmd Fig&lmg Mem p. ft, 
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tale, that of In Gilla Becair or 'The Slothful Gillie/ * 1 
which can be traced back to about the year [63 Q,* 
contains an account of Diannuid J ^ visit to the Qthenvarld, 
in which a guarded tree is a prominent object. It may 
be summarised thus;— 

Otic day Finn And Mlftt pf his chiefs Wcrf in M waster f resting <H the MU o f 
Q^ Urilla , when they saw approaching A hideous [black] 1 gsant with an 
ft pin IK 1 hifcma horse. The giant wa^ failing after him an bon tint And 
dragging. the horse along % main force. lie explained chat he was the OUJa 
XlACker, a Fomor af LcKblunn T who widaed In serve Finn far a yettt and then, 
according to custom, JjK his own wa^Cs, Finn agreed to thU proposal, But 
no sooner had the big man's horse b^n tiimcd out to gmie than ii began 
to kick nXid maim the horses of the Fiauna- In their ^cf-.rtE to re-tte^n its 
Tidons tricks Conan and fourteen [diiftcch] f[twcnty-cighil ]'* other mcn - 
mounted tbe 1 at once and started, ih radii-Mg it. At this the GULa Dftckxr 
gT£w indignant. and finally took his departure, followed at a fumble pA£e by 
his homcp from mhosr tank the fifteen ifourtPeu} {frwenly-mnej] riders tried 
in vain to escape- Finn add his friends at once want in pursuit t md Ltgnft 
Fijntim, one of the fasten of the Fiannfl, HUJfiht the faorSe by the tad jum M 
it reached the sea-shote- But he too Stuck fast and was drawn aJ-jng in the 
water niter it. Fergus Hnnrd F l_ll^ poet* now advised Finn to go to ben 
Eikr For * ship. Qn the way ihhher they met cippoTinnely ccffAgh a certain 
Feradyich-p who undertook to iiiake a ship hy : .cCL'ftsng his jnitfur s nae thfiC:' 
on has =ling T st3Ek {fra snAke a whole hy staking the harbour with a 

branchU, anil with Mm his brother F-Hlehar, who >dd ihai he could fnlW a 
track on seA Its well, as on land. Finn look them both into htt fcrviee T and 
they wens AS good as ihclr worth Fifteen warriors selected from a mitsSrr of 
the Fiorina went on h<m& the newly-made vessel with Film, F ur some days 
they sailed towards the west and, after weathering a btid Harm, reached a ms! 
rocky cliff, which towered up to such a height Uiai its head seemed hidden 


igu IF O'Gtidy S&m GttUfinx L 236 ff. Irish test from a MS* dated 
ii» zl >2 ff. translation, Lady Gregory Jflr/ ^ F l - j 2 7 

P. W. Joyce Old Ctltti JttMiivrtS \\ ^ ff, L> Rh^s ffi&feri Ltctnrrj 
p. ihy |J tf A r C, L. Brown Iwmn p, 103 if* F saoimnn^ from Joyce's 
version., which, was made from n MS+ written in 17 ^ with comparison of 
JUHVthtf written in lygj ijoyce tfp, rifr p- xvk 
? Fk O'Carxy Afa^n^eTjW 1 p, 31b ff. 

3 Words and lenteBiM* eiadosed in Mjuare brackets W added ffcto the versitnn 
of /ii LrdVij /3^ai> given by S, H* O'Grady in $£&■$ h, tu 3 if. 

1 Words and sentencta Htdns^d in dooble ^Unfc brackets Are Added frupn 
!hc folk-toft ^ MwCtf* t** t/pfrW, Mr //^4 A7^ in J Cnrtin 

J&rv-Tatel *f inland London 1S94 p. 314 tf- [cfilkcted in ®unry KcnyJ- 
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amcmg the clouds, It ruse ibcer from the witter md appeared to be 1* smooth 
glass, [On it there abutted a rock, and cylindrical* having aid e* 

rporc dipppery than an cei] Thus Ikr FoMehax found the Imek of the Glib. 
Dicker, but no larihcr. The Fumna Ml sure that be must live dm the 
summit , and Ferros Enlisted that Dermal OT)>'!?«, who had been JmL^ed 
Ertrm childhood by Mahanittn in Fairyland and by Angus at Brega of the 
B.iyne, should be able to climb the diff and bring hack tidings, Dermfll 
thereupon urosc,, put on his arffiOUTj and leaning on his two long ftpem, the 
CnttM'M and the Go-f&rg-, swung himself Irim ledge to ledge up the rock, 
Having scaled the dtny height, he looked inland and saw a flowery plain 
spread before him. He set uUL to walk across it and soon came to a 
gxffiiL t« laden With fruit, over-topping all the other tree* of ibfi plaim 
Jl was surrounded at a UUk distance by a drele of pUlai-stanis; and one 
*iooe, taller than the others, stood in the centre near the tree. Beside lids 
pillnr-sione was a spiring well* WLtll a large, round pool sis clear as crystal; and 
tht water bubbled up in the centre, and flowed away towards the middle of 
the plain in a slender Stream* 1 [From east and west, from aoulh and north, 
Ombhnr> grandson traversed the plain and, he looked abroad, was aware 
of a vast tree with interlacing boughs and thickly furnished : hard by which 
was a great mass of Stone furnished on its very apex wish an ornamented 
pointeil drinking^hom, and having; &t itf i^su a Mr well of water in all 
lis pguty, 1 Dermat stooped to drink* but ere he couLd do so heard the heavy 
bead of a watfrke host UTid the clank of their Weapons He ipratvg to his 
feet and bxiked round; hai the noise bad ceased, and he saw nothing. 
A pp m he stooped to drink, and again he heard the same sounds, hut Louder 
ntifl nearer than before. Citing his eyes round in some perplexity* he saw 
on the lop of the Ml pjlhn-stnoe a large 1 1 rink trig-horn > thued wilh gold 
and efinrueiled with prcciouE stones. He rook k down and drank wnbiHl 
hindrance till be bad slaked bis thirst. But now there came against him from 
the east a Ml wkardchampion in ftilL afmnut With a scarlet 

maul If and a golden mown. He addressed Dermat in an angry Voice, and 
demanded instant sallsfatllEM3 for this intrusion upon his island and hh Well. 
DeimaS and lie fell to fighting, and fought on rufiotaJj till evening cime T when 
tfie witard'champiaQ sprang suddenly into the centre of Tm wed and tin- 
appeared. Anucicd and disappointed* Derm at walked toward* the nearest 
[Miint of a great forest, speared a deer, roasted It on bare! Spits before a fire p 
which he kindled beneath a bet* and washed down his mad with waiai from 
Lbe drinking-hum- [[Hfrmadc a hnl of limbs, and slept quietly till dawn.]] 
Next mording he *l«w another deer and drank again from the hr^in Then* 
repairing to the well, found the wmutS.chnmpion there before him, standing 


iQn wells connected with rude stone monuments see W. C. Boriase 
Tht Da-men; pf Irdatsd ii. 04 7^ 7^ fL, W. G. Wond-Mutia Eldtr 
FtiTtAi ef Inland E, 8G, j- R- Walker In the Pmtiding* pf tht Srdrtf pf 
A utitjuarits &/ Scptfatid Edinburgh 1^3 v. 
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Iwside the plIlar-SLOne* fully armed as before and mure wralhfal than avar. 
He charged with killing same of Ida ipeckled deei, and at once 

proceeded to take vengeance un i.be trespasser, All day tang they fought 
together, and, when Ike dusk began ta fall, the wkara-chempion again 
leaped bnEo his W til and vanished. The self-same thing happened an the 
third day. and nn the fourth. Bat when. 41 n til* evening of the fourth 
day, Ehe wiEud-cbampion was about to Spring into the well, Dcrmat clasped 
him tightly and together they sink to cha bout™ [[passed through a 
jassige in the side of the spring]], Htirt ilerma! fa and a Lovely country 
with flowery plain' and woods of r*d yew trees. Right before him lay a 
glittering city With a royaj palace, bn to which the Wiord-champion parsed 
through a whole array of knights in armour. Derfiuu sSew ibe knights till 
hi! was weary nf staying,, and iheo fell asWp before the very door of itus 
castle. He was awakened and rescued from his dangerous plight by a 
princely Warrior, who carried hhn oif to a splendid tlOUW at some distance 
and there enEenatnod hhn most courteously for IBe night. On the mu tn’iw 
[after hospitality lasting for three dayl and EhfM nights], in answer to 
Dermara ejaesdons, hbs host replied 5 1 This countiy is Tir-fk-tcmn [t/r fi 
tituititt ± 'terra sub cmdaTf rho champion who fought with yon is colled 
the Knight of the Fountain* and that very champion is king of this hi ml, 
I am the brother of the king, and my name ]i llw Knight of VuloUT 
Good re&feim indeed have I LO be kind to you* Format O'Dyaa, for. though 
you do not remember me, I sfwfll u year and a day [a year] In die house¬ 
hold of Finn the son of Carnal , 1 He further explained that the Knight of 
the Fountain had scEied on his patrimony [[the KmghL of Valour being the 
rightful ktngij and begged Dermnt to help him to recover it, Ucrmar did 
BO r akw the Knight of the Fountain* and established the Knight of Vniotar 
as king in his stead. 

Meantime Finn and his men had met with somewhat similar adventure* 
Ftradncfi find FuUtebor had made a long rope of the ship's cordage hud 
scaled the (JM, and had drawn tap the Ftanna. Following Permats truck 
they too had reached the great fmit-tJW- Here they were joined by a king 
On horseback* who welcomed them to his country and escorted them 
flCTOiS ihe plain IO h i-E |jajace, That rdght he entertained thefli r and on 
the evening of the next day made them 1* great feast. His royal hospitality 
was continued for three days olid three nights. Then. In answer Eo Finn s 
questions, ho told them that his Country was called Sored [[that he was 
the King of .ftrrrfr*, * Light ^J. A messenger now arrived Id tcil the king 
that a foreign fleci. jomt said the King of Elw World and his host [fthe 
High Kiii£ of the WinldJ] [ihe king of the Greeks in prOsecuTion of his 
conquests- all the world overJ hod made a descent Dpun hi* shores, Finn 
volunteered his aid* and the Hum* together with the men uf Sorea 
successfully Attacked the invaders, [Os-Cat slew the king of f ranks' son. 
Who was in the Greek army# Fciwdlicb and FnlLlebar slew the king 
of Afric 1 * Bon. Finn himself slew I he king of Greeks 1 son; whole sister 
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Tnise taeiglul. the 1 wfailc-wted ’ IT™ T«9t OcdlL w*s (fnaraotired of 
Finn, and that night stole amy to tilin, A chief captain in her rather*! 
host Ra champion adled Lavnm -WjbS uain JJ undertook to recover her by 
waving a certain special branch of gral beauty, the mm sound el which 
would throw all men lute deepest slumber* Entering she green panliem of 
Finn and the king of Soruba, he thitf lulled them to sleep AFkd recaptured 
Tuise for the kitig of the Greeks, who thereupon look Wmsilf off to Greece -3 
Soon afierwatds Finn ami the ting of Sore* were enu versing when a 
troop wir seen approving. It proved to he Ifcrmat aceomjBJUed by the 
Knight of Valour, new king of Tir-Ja-toun, He, as Dermal explained, bail 
found out by his dmidicnl art that it was Avartn the Dedannan, the *dtt of 
III ah a fl of the Many-coloured Raiment [Ahuftach, son of Allchad], who 
hart taken the form of the Gdla Docket and earned off the sixteen [liiieen] 
Fianna to the Land of Premise# Finn resoked to go thithet in quest of 
them, Hb went bad* to hi* ship,- and Yuyzged from island to island ov c e 
many seas tmtn &t length he readied the Land of Promise. [He bud sent 
Dennot, Goll, Oscar t and Fergus to Greece in pursuit of T&Lse* They 
sailed to Athens, where Fergus with hk poet's wand attack the diy-gaje 
and announced that they were travelling poets- Vfhile the king was away 
hunting, they curled off Taisc and steered for Ihe l-and of Promise. 1 ] 
Dermal „ as a fosterling uf Multtimafl, would not let Finn lay wfctc the 
land : but Fnltlebaj and Me other, sent on ts heralds to the rnumiun of 
Avartii, demanded the feslimmm of Conan and the missing Fianno, Avxrta 
came back with Foltlebor, cuncEaiM peoctr with Finn, and brought him 
and his comply to the mntLsiCHI, where they found ihesr krat friends and 
all made merry tugjulhei- Finn, in view of this friendly rc-ttCiion, claimed 
no damages but gave Avurta the wpges of hiis sendee [said that the wage* 
due to AMnach were cancelled by the damage! doe to himielf]. But 
Conan, remembering the dlscomfnrts erf his own abduction., claimed that 
fifteen of Avnrta's men should make the return journey On the some 
monstrous bofse, Avnrta himself clinging to its tail [that tbnneeo of Avar 
Infill h f best women should rtfnrn astride the horse, AVftrtKb'l own wife al 
its tail] Qthii 1 : the Gilfa should reLum with the Fuuma in Lbeh ship and 


3 In the folk -liilfl: (J. Cor tin rit, p. £12 ff.) there is here a eunxideffibSe 
divergence. The Knight of Valour tdU DyecfRllld that the Herd Cilia k a 
champion resident in his realm, who U keeping Hie Fialina safe anil sound- 
Afler cbalJ engytig wnd oratbre-weng Lhe nsurpng King t$\ Tir Fohin, Dyeermud 
and Ihe Knight of Valour, now installed as the rightful Icing, repair to the 
Gclkt's castle j where they receive j* warm Wei color. Fiin mean rime, hating 
helped the Ring of Soplehi waited in hU tflslle till Go SI, Oscar, and a druid 
had sailed to the land of the High King and hrmight back Teasa TW 
by force- The Kmg of Sonteh knew the Hard Cilia wdl and escufted Fin 
and his comrade* to the G&hfr cavde, where they met Dyeermud and the 
missing thirty. 
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alietwaids ride hone dpi lib OWn baree]]. Finn end the Flanm then sailed 
back to Erin, where mnch to tbefr flffinsement and amaaeniiiiu Amt* and 
Eus fifteen r hideaajs Hoibc elcJ al£| joined tlHrai at Knockainjv and on a 
Silddm \ r anUhed into thin air. [[The GsJla, having returned with the Fuusnn 
m their ship d Teamed the MO. an an invisible horse]]. [Film twmied Tai^e 
as Alrntuir. in Lcinsicr,] 

Prof. A. C. L. Brown, 1 commenting on this singular 
recital, points out that in ail probability the Knight or 
Valour, who (though Dermat would not recognise him) 
had served Finn Tor a year and a day, was none other 
than the Gill a Darker, who had agreed to serve Finn for 
a year; and that consequently it was this Knight of 
Valour who alone could reveal the true name and nature 
of the Gilla D acker, 3 That revelation was to the effect 
that the Gilla Dacker was one form of A tartar ft mac 
Ailchaid Mdathach, 1 Avaita, son of Allchad of the Many- 
coloured Raiment/ who had a mansion in the realm of 
Manannan. In short, the Gilla DackcF=the Knight of 
Valour^ Avarta, a confessed shape-shifter. Prof, Brown* 
further observes that this Avariach mat A lick aid loida- 
tkack appears among the Tuatha De Danann in The 
Pursuit &f Diarmuid and GramnP as A bhvrtach mac an 
/ d-daikaigh , 1 Abhortach p the son □£ the Many-coloured one, 1 
along with Ilbhrcac macMhanandin w 'The variously-spotted 
one, son of Man an nan/ and suggests that this connexion 
with Manatman warrants us in referring the epithets 
hldatkatk and Ilbhrcac to shape-shifting, or change of 
colour and form. Lastly, Prof. Brown 5 writes: 1 It would 
be natural to suppose that some connection must exist 

1 A. C. L- Brawn twain p, I07 ft 

13 This conclusion might be furthet supported by the folk-tale J. Curl in 
*P* dt, p» jaah in which the Knight of Vnkntr says to Dyeermud; 4 t am the 
niaj ' J * - ■ that will fini] 011L the ILucJ Gilla for you, Thar GilU U the best 
swordsman and champion iti ibis land h and ihe greatest enchanter , . , i=§ 

a %pad frif'nd of mini.-, ‘ 

1 A- C. L. Brawn Jwmrn p. rod o. r- 
4 Trtu/jAinmJ 4/ At Gsviamit Striitjfir *$J 5 in. tiyfE 
*A. C. L, Brown twain p, IQS n. L 
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between A Partook and Avttltec, the Welsh name both for 
the Other World and for the King of the Other World, 
were it not that the phonetic change of Welsh U to Irish rt 
is contrary to role. The two names, however, as pro¬ 
nounced, would sound very nearly alike.’ 

The identification of the Gil la Dacker with Avar tack, 
which is certain, and the identification of both with the 
Knight of Valour, which In some sense or other is highly 
probable, have an important bearing on our main thesis. 
The Gifia Dacker gave himself out to he a Fomor of 
Lochlaon.’ In that respect he resembles Searbhan 
Loch I an n ach.- And further investigation confirms the 

substantial similarity of the two figures, Both arc hideous 
black giants armed with an iron club. Searbhan defends 
a sacred quicken-tree; and the GUta Dacker, in so far 
as he is one with the Knight of Valour, has a great fruit- 
tree in his domain, defended by the Knight of the Fountain, 
who with a golden crown on his head is usurping the post 
of king. Again, the Gilla Dacker is expressly Idcntifii d 
with Averted, owner of a mansion in the realm of Man- 
annan. If Fnof Brown is right in equating Avar tech with 
Avalhuh fatid we have ere now seen a yet stranger distortion 
of the latter word 3 ;, Avar lack was lord of the Otherworld 
apple-tree, and derived his name from that fact* Thus 
Searbhan of the quicken-tree was strictly analogous to 
Avartach of the apple-tree. May we not suppose that, 
as the name Averted meant in its original form ■ He of 
the Apple-tee*; so the name Searhtent meant originally 
'He of the Ouieken-trec' {sorbin aucitparia L.l, being in 
fact ‘Sorbanus from sorba, ^ quicken-tree' ? However 
that may be, the GjLIa Dacker. being one with Avartach 
was likewise lord of an Otherworld apple-tree, so that we 
are enabled to offer a fair conjecture as to the species of 
the great fruit-tree guarded by the Knight of the Fountain. 


1 Supra p. 

' Falk-lprf iriL joS n_ 2 . 


: w-’’-'-' mi. 4J9, 45J. 
JIGS B. 3. 
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Moreover, we can now eliminate the Scandinavian element 
from this and other such tales. For it appears that the 
Gilla Dacker or Searbhan is the Scandinavian equivalent 
for the Celtic lord of the Qthenvorld tree—an inference 
that I shall hope to establish elsewhere Finally, 
since the Knight of the Fountain acted as the royal 
champion of a fruit-tree (? apple-tree) belonging to the 
GO la Dicker, niiai Av&Tt&ck , we obtain by analogy valid 
ground fur believing what for other reasons we were 
already prepared to believe, vis. that Diarmuid, when he 
defended the quicken-tree of Searbhan at Dubhros, was 
indeed a king acting the past of a god, 

Searbkan , J He of the Quicken-tree/ and Avallach t 1 He 
of the Appic-tree + H were alike perpetuated by the Christian 
saint Serf or Scrvanus r who drew his name from the one 
and his legend from the other. The berry of the quicken - 
tree, otherwise known as the fowler's service-tree, 1 was in 
Middle English s&f corresponding to an Anglo-Saxon 
*J r E in jytfdfi&m (ia. skf-tree* service-tree)" while 
Strtwftrts appears to be the latinised form of S&tr/dmN 
1 Starving), Like Avadach he had a sacred apple-tree; 
for the legend is that, when St Serf on his way to Fife 
threw his staff across the sea from Inch Keith to Culross,, 
it straightway took root and became the apple-tree called 
Morglas} 'the Great Green-one/ Again, St. Serf s island 
in Lochleven, 1 like that of St. M auric in his eponymous 
lake/ may well have been the Christian successor of a 
pagan Gtherworld abode. The counterpart of the spring 

1 L Step Wpytidt \md We^dliimd Tnm p, I oJS. 

■ W, \\ r . Sfeeat .-T Ci^riiw Etyrntfagital Di v -ti^nar/ s?J ike Ungiisk Lafjgujgi 
mw ed, OjtfiiriJ 1901 p. 476, 

' R- FejUciud Piam Lm^ Legmrfs, r m §4 lyrki p, 319. 

'A. Kwr *De*cripllnii uFihc 'Mduaiitica] remain- existing npan SL Serfs 

iilurni, LoefilevL-n r 5n the pf fk* JwsviV/f a/ A*tii\Tumvj .y" Scpttemd 

ti 3 iribiiii;b iv, 159 ft. 

* fen 331 ft, 
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belonging to the Gills, Dacker {Avallack) would thus be 
St. Serfs well at Monzievaird in Perthshire, or St Servant 
well at Alva in Stirlingshire, or St Shear’s well at Dum¬ 
barton in Dumbartonshire, all of which are accounted 
miraculous. 1 It is noteworthy, too p that at CulroEs it was 
a very ancient custom for the young men to go in 
procession through the streets carrying green boughs 
on July i, the feast of St Serf The town cross i? the 
descendant of a sacred tree) was decorated with garlands 
and ribbons, and the procession passed several times round 
it before disbanding to spend the day in amusements. 5 

The mention of green boughs suggests an objection that 
might be taken to the position here assigned to Diarmuid. 
If he was indeed the foster-child of Manaiman, privileged 
to visit the Othcnvorld tree, ought he not, like Bran or 
Cormat or Mael-Dnin + to bear a branch in token of the 
same? Now we read in The Pursuit of Diarmuid and 
Grainn** that Diarmuid had with him 4 the Crann buidhe 
of Manannan/ which he used as a magic spear. But crann 
buidhe means literally the 'yellow branch, 1 the word crann 
denoting a 1 * tree 1 or 1 branch/ It may, I think, be inferred 
that, just as the shaft of Duach's spear was Formed of the 
yew of Ross/ so the shaft of Diarmuid's spear was formed 
of M ana n nan's tree. 

But it is time to turn from these Ossianic myths and 
enquire whether they, like the Ultonian myths, can he 
paralleled from the Arthurian cycle. Diarmuid fighting 
Searbhan beneath the quicken-tree of Dubhros, or attacking 
the Knight of the Fountain that belonged, to the Gilla 

1 J. K. Walker in Precndingt <rf tht StxuTy aj sf Sretiantf 

EtIiEihQjfi]i fS ®3 v. 20 i» Dom Michael Barrett A CaJmJa* pf SadtM Smm* 
Fcrl'Augustus 1904 P- 

'■ Doth MietneJ Barrett £&. p r 9C f- 

■ Traniturti mu pf t&i Omamc Sxitfj for [\\ r rp, ii. 51 and ij| the 

Cu fiaiiJhr, or 4 Yellow shall. 1 

4 \ F # fl - Ur £ ktli. 
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Dacker* finds m fact bis nearest analogue In Iwain or Owen, 1 
This will appear from a perusal of the Yearn of Chretien 
de Troyes and the hvein of Hartmann von Ane side by 
side with The Lady of the Fountain, an Arthurian tale 
included in the Welsh Mubinegion, 

Chretien's poem is summarised as follows hy Prof 
A. C. L. Brown : s 

'The story opens at Caiduel in Wales* where Arthur is bolding court. 
King Arthur And the queen bate wlLhdinwn tn ibeir chambers, and Cali> 
grtmnt liiL-. began a tale to the fluembld knights* of whom Iwain is one. 
The queen enters 10 hear Si also* and he begins again aE her request. 14 AbnaE 
seven Tears ago, rr says Galogrenant.* 11 1 wandered nil day through the Forest 
of BroteliAlide till I came io 4 itrungEy fortified place. The lurd of the 
forttrtu* gave me a splendid welcome* And a fair maid disarmed m* and 
encejiamid me in a meadow till supper, The sapper was entirely to my 
taste because of the maid who sat bpp-odte In me. 1 spent a pleasant night 
in that castle. In the morning I set oat, and not far oil I found fierce bu [Is 
fighting nod a black treat ure with a head larger than 4 horse*** s treed with 
a dob* guarding them. Finding that this creature could spent* 1 asked him 
ta direct me to same ndven Lnre. He stowed me the path to * fountain, 
telling me nlso what T might do, I readied the fountain about noon, Bp 
it stood the most beans iful sr*e chat ever grow on earth* I took a basin of 
gold dial was miarhed by a chain to the tree* and, dipping up some water, 
I poured it on the rock. Forthwith there ensued a terrible storm of wind 
and rain ; then a aim, in which the birds i&ng sweetly on the tree. After 
tins there appeared a knight on horseback* who attacked and overthrow me. 
1 came home on foot like a fool and like a fool have told ray story. Jl 

During Lhe talk that follows, Arthur Coined out of his chamber, hears the 
story' repealed* and dedans that he will go with his knights within a formighc* 
namely just before £t_ John the Baptist's bay* to essay the adventure. Iwain., 
however, id anxious to try et done; so he itcds away secretly* He Is 
entertained at night by the Ho* pi (able HcWt; next morning he secs the 
Giant Herdsman, and he comes at last to the Fountain Perilous. Ele pours 


1 Tho simiLarity of the story of lhe GilLa Darker to that of Twain or Owen IS 
pointed uni hs A. Nutt in 7 'kt Critic xiL 555, by Khfn, Hibb&t 

Ixvims p. ififirT, by F, Lot in Rmttma iKpz xxt 67 and by A. CL L. 
Brown ftumn p. lojfi". 

E A- Cr L. lirnwTi hmm p, 13 tf, The most convenient test is that of 
W, KocrUEr^Kiistian von Truyes Ymn (Zkr* L&wmriiffn ed. 2 Halle a. 5, 
l^aa — fowamixk* BiNmkti vd, v. —with introduction, notes, and gliHsmy- 
Sec also Fotirw^r^ Urge critical edition—Christian von Troyes ™L n Fb™ 
HaUe 1SS7. 
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water on the rock. The ilnrm follows. After this the armed knight appear* 
and attacks lwain. ThtrV light till Iviin deal* the knight i blow that cleaves 
bis helmet and worm* hhn in die bimn. The knight flee, P"™eil by Iwin, 
through the streets of a Ttrwm and up to the gale of a palace. The knig t 
ridns under a sharp iron gate, which « arranged to drop like the fail of a 
rat trap if one touche* the spring. Twain follows hard after, and his bniM; 
neddentallv tonchei the spring. The fisle falls clow l-thind Iwain and with 
its knife edge ents his horse in two, cutting off the hinder port of the sudillE 
and also the rider’s spats. Another gate at the same lime descends in Itont, 
and twain B impripunedi in n t. t/j. But a damsel, called Lunete, issue- from a 

narrow door and recognises him os Twin. ™ «f urim - Sh * ™ ™ rt 

sent on a message by her lady to King Arthur's court, and, perhaps because 
she was not so courteous as it damsel ought In be, no knight deigned. in 
speak to her ecoept Twain. He honored and served her, and *he is glad 
to recompense him now. Site gives Twain a magic ring that, when the stone 
=et in it is enclosed in the hand, makes its wearer invisible, and she brings him 
roinl to eaU Presently men come with clubs nnd -swords, seeking him who 
slew their lord, Ewlados le Has. They do not find Iwiin, for the ring reodsts 
him mviribln. Toinele'* mistiest, whose name is Laudine, a most beautiful lady, 
now enters, weeping for her lord, who is carried nn * bier. When the corpse 
is brought into the hai! where [wain is, it logins to bleed. The men Seel 
confident ihoi the murderer must be hidden there, and they renew their 
search. When Twain sees I^iudine, he 1= smitten with violent love lor her. 
lie even watches the funeral, SO as to catch a better glimpse nf her, E-fe 
refuses to go when Luncte »nen to help him to escape, ^ Limete pemrsdns 
her huly that she ought to feel HO hatred against the knight who slew her 
husband. She reminds her lluu the IWlsdr Sauvsg* las sent wmd that 
Kin« Arthur Is coming within a W«k nr essay die Fountain. La inline reels 
iha"a knight it needed to defend it, Lunete tells her that the knight who 
dew her husband would undertake to do it. When Laudine learns that his 
„ me is twain she consents. Twain is tetri lied when ui*«ed Into Landings 
presence and says that anything she may lay Upon him, even death, lie will 
lake without ill will. She receives him kindly when he promises to defend the 
Fountain, twain and the lady are speedily married, and there 1 great joy, 

The wedding frail lasts till King Arthur comes to essay the adventure of the 
Fountain. ECey tl assigned to the adventure. The king pours water on the 
tuck, and presently Iwajn appears mounted . n a powerful heave and over- 
tlilaw* Kay- [wain Ihen repeals bhn&dr to Arthur and escorts him and his 
knights to ihc castle* where they an- entertained for a Wttkw 
When Arthur depart^ lwrin is penuftifcd to ac«mipany him. Laudim: 
clues not give Iwflin permed cm iu yn all he has promised. In relum within 
a year. I: bv does nut Mine Wk by thnl dme* "her luvt wHJ mm to han't" 
She gives Twain p. rin" that will pmwet him from im prison rotni and be his 
shield md hauberk. A year Ptns passed. aEld I-wain U busy in toil mi meats. 
Suddenly he iMoll^cis ihut he hns overstayed his lime. The same insmnt 
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a darnel tide up inci calls him 4 hrpoeriie, and A thief who has stolen her 
lady's heart and Forgotten hia promiv to return. She demands buck the 
ring, When twain dues not repEy T she snatches the ring from hi* finger 
and departs, I wain goes mad and tm-. into the ioresi, where he lives like 
a beast. A hermit supplies turn with musty bread. At length one day a 
lady, accompanied by rwo damsets p finds A naked man asleep En the forest. 
One of die damsels recognises Twain by a acar on his cheek. At her fef|Ue.5t 
ihc lady allows ihe darned to bring a hoi of nintmenU a from Morgue the 
Wife, hy means of wdueh lwain b cured of Tlia e&fcdra» In Tetnm lwain beta 
the htdy bom the oppression or a powerful enemy. Coast Alter, 

As Twain b riding, through a ds*p forest, he Finds * fcrqwnt and a lion 
lighting, tie succors the lion and slays the serpent, The lino kneels down 
before twain and indicates by his sears that he thanks him. Afrer this the 
lion accompanies Twain evwywhisre. lwain comes to ihe Fountain Peril cuts 
And finds LuMta shat up in the little chrejiel ivtwr by, She tells Twain U 
wicked seneschal has accused hef uf limsm m pc rsoading Laud me to UU-rry 
Twain. She is to be burned to-ruuirow unless a kflight can be found who 
will fight the seneschal and two oLbers, m otder to prove her uirjueene*. 
lwain promises to undertake the combat but is obliged to go KOK distance 
btfons he finds lodgings Fur thn uighs ut a castle. This castle is besd by 
a gruntj [Lupin of the Mount ain, wbii will kill the lord's 3 oTlv of carry oh 
ihc daughter of the house in the burning unless a champion can be found to 
fight him. lwain promises to fight the giant iT the latter appears curly iri 
tin- morning z otherwise he shal I he obliged 10 go to keep Ids promise and c .ave 
Lunetc, In the morning Twain waits till prime for thft giant to appear, 
and* as he doe* not cmue a b disLracled in his mind whether lo gu Or 
At lusL Harp in enmes and Iwrtlfl subdue* ham, aided in the ^Efuggte by his 
faithful lion. I wain (fidas hurriedly to the Fountain perilous, and arrive 
in rime to rescue Lunete by fighting wt (hum the wicked seneschal and two 
others The lion nguin h-ilps lwain, Laudtne tloctr not know who Twain ii, 
lie calls hitusult the Knight of the Liuh. 

Twain is met Try ■> mCSS-cngrer from the younger i.lAUghier of Lhc lurd of 
La Noire E=-ptne_ The lord is dead, and the rider daughter has usurped 
all ihe land and secured Gnwnin so defend her cluim, Twnift, who docs 
cot know tlmt ids opponent will be Gawain 1 ugtefti 10 tight for the younger 
dflughici, lie dues not reveal hia owti name but is called Lite Knight of 
the Lion, Twain and the ruos&engef come to a place called the Castle of 
111 Adventure and ale advised not to enLer. They do enter K however, and 
find throL hundred girEs behind m row of stakes. The^e girls cue pile and 
thin fttsd obliged m :;ui| ut working silkwiLh thread of gold. It is explained 
that many years sign the King of ihe Lie oF -Maidens went like a fool in search 
of (id( enture. llo Fell into the power uf two 14 Fii de deable" who own this 
castle, Being nut yet eighteen year* M, he ransomed lilmself as best 
he could by 3 w earing to send each year thirty maiden* a* tribute till the 
mron.iiL;r: r should be vanquished E waits h- well enter turned fbr thv night by 
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ihe lord and Udy of the CUtfe, but in the morning h* ii ubljgcd lo nghr 
iht momlCTY, lie nvefoomo lira, with ibe idd of his tsan, and Jm* tic 
maidens. Twain anives at Arthur'* Court dad in ufmor and known as tic 
Knighi of kb* Ljort. Gawam, tno t n disguised by armor, and the two 
friends light a terrible battle- Wien night Cumcy an* they grow tlTffd, Q-ttd 
rev«J themselves to each other. There is great joy, and people arc wapmed 
to see how tsvenlj they are matched, 

Twain soon reknrnt Iti the Foiiotain P&rilods, and stift up sndi ft stn-cm list 
the castle is almost destroyed. Lunete U HSttt to find oui who u at lie 
Fountain, Mid fry h«r mediation T wain is iccnnoifed to Landine. Now I^iin 
has peace and through joy the post is forgotten/ 

Chretien wrote his Vvain between 1164 and 1173.1 
Hartmann von A lie had completed his Iivein in i ^04." 
But since the latter poet appears to have been wholly 
dependent upon the farmer for his materials,' 1 Ida work 
need not be separately analysed. The same may be 
said of Ywain a nd Gau'ain, a Middle English metrical 
romance written probably in the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century by an unknown author, whose source was 
undoubtedly Chretien's poem summarised above.* 

No such dependence can be proved in the case of The 
Lady of the Fountain, which is found first In. the White 
Book of Rhydderch, a Welsh manuscript older than the 
Red Book of Hergest^ written in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century." Prof. Foerster indeed, holds that 
The Lady of the Fountain is merely a prose rendering of 
Chretien’s poem made in the fourteenth century ;’ and 
that the 1 kernel f of both is the theme of the Easily 

1 W. rociBler In Fomamuht Bibtirtkek yol, T . p, it if. 

'Hartmann voa Alla h<.'nn \Ptr hiutr mit dim Ltaun) at liy £, 
Henri® Haile a, S. 18910893 voL ii p, H. 

'ii. Henna a .j ‘raw die gescbichle vum rasibe dei krjnjgfo iit rage. 
lionuDtn, and inch diese wish rwlwl ulich tun Christians Karren fitter enUehnL’ 
See farther Mias J. L. Weston. The Lrgtnd tf Sir Gmmin p, 67 (I. 

‘0. SchJeicfa Vaxsiit and Gmcitin Oppt'In and Lripri* jSS? pp. 

6 Khjrs JfihiWf LfHurts p. 403 m I. 

"J. Rhys and j. G. Evans Tht Rtd Seat v j Jtergut Oxford 1S87 i, p pi: 

Hllrtatun voa Troyes «1. W, FoesUs vol. ii. Ytmm JJnJ] e 1^7 p. *ij 
IT., Kristian vm Troyes Ymin ed. a W. Fuertlo hmrtktk 

^dL t.) Halle M S. I9di p* ]L 
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Condoled Widow best known from The Mai ran of Ephesus 
in the writings of Fetronius, 1 Fhaedrasi, 2 etc* 3 But the 
views of this eminent scholar have been severely handled, 
not to say pulverised, by Mr, A. Nutt and Prof, A* C 
L, Brown. Mr. Nutt, 1 laying just stress on the dearer 
arrangement and far finer style of the Welsh tale, inclines 
to agree with M. Gaston Paris 3 that behind Ftps and The 
Lady of the Fountain lies a lost Anglo-Norman rofnance t 
of which both extant works are but versions, the former 
in French poetry, the latter in Welsh prose P ~a theory to a 
large extent identical with that put forward in 1869 by 
Ur C. Rauch. 6 And Prof, A. C L. Brnwn r ' following in 
the steps of a whole series of scholars® has triumphantly 
demonstrated the essentially Celtic character of all the 
main incidents in the story. The resultant theory of the 
relations between Yvain and The Lady of the Fountain 
may be indicated thus : 

Celtic source or sources 


Anglo-Norman romance 



Chretien de Troyes Yvaitt The Lady of the Fountain 

l 

Hartmann von Anc Two in 
Vzt'iiin and Gawain 

1 Petr. Mat . Mi i "Fftaedr, app, 1J. 

1 Chrutbn van Tram W + FaersLer VaJ. L CUph HaH& 1 SS-4 p- 
■mi Si Yvjin H^lle 1BS7 p, .uri, Kristian von Traces Kiyiff tA* - W. 
Foerater Halle a. S, 1902 p- wn FT, 

4 Lady Qiarlmte Gae*i JJah'n&gitrr) notes bv A, Nutt LdUlloD 

19&4 p. 547- iF. P G. Faria in A'amama litSl 465 ff 

® C, Rauch Di# ii'aitJikt h from r.'i 1.1 i ha Mnd rfettisth? Bfarfartvrqf dVr 
Berlin 1K69 p. 17 f. ^ CL L. Brown jW* fiwim, 

! Set? H- Gwsvm* %/, Qm*& unJ h^mpasition dei CAnwtitr ^ Ljm* 
dth Cnifitti jV Fader barn litb'jr Sc A. Nutt ID TAe Cr/fti Afagimnt 
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On this showing it is obvious that* m order to get back 
to the ultimate Celtic basis of the tale, we must take into 
account not only Chretien's Yvatn but also The Lady of the 
Fountain? It will be advisable first to resume the story 
and then to consider it in connexion with Yv&iu, 

King: Arthur, holding his court at CnerSkon upon Utk, one day sleeps 
he foie his repast, after bidding Owain, Kynon,, and &JU eciterttin each other 
with tele* and good cheat. Kai provides meet and drink, while Kyiv in 
begins a tale. 4 1 once set forth on a journey Lo discover whether any min 
™ stronger than myself. I to the IkihHl vdlcy in tire wnrjd, where 

Stood a large and lustrous CMtk- New it were two princely youths engaged 
in shooting, sud a richly-clad mm who brought me courteously m the CAilifc, 
In it dwell none -^ve four and twenty beauteous damsels. They tenikd me 
and my horse, and we all made meny at a feast After the feast I told the 
man who 1 was and what I scmghL He hade me ihutt the night and 

go on my way the neat morning. M A little way within the w> «id hr. 
11 thim w ilt meet wllh a road branching off to the righL, by which then muss 
proceed* until thus cornet to a huge -heltered glade w-jih a mound in Lhc 
centre. And thou wilt see a black man of gress -timrc on tl,?e lop nf rhe 
mound. He h not Smaller in sire than Lwo of the men of this wprld. He 
has but rme won: and. ont tjv in the middle m hi- forehead. And he baj 
a Club *-if Lrnn T and it is curtain LbuL there arc nn two meti in the world who 
would not find then luinkn in that cluh. And he is not a. eomeljr man, hut 
on Lbe OOlllmry he eadeedirigly ill-favoured ; and he is the wut.niwa.rd of 
that wood. And thou wilt sue a thonuind wild anirmib gpwLng around him. 
Inquire of him the way out of the glade r and he will reply to thee briefly, 
and Will proini out the road by which thou shall find mat which thou art in 
quesjl of. H On the morrow I found the one-eyed riimc, as directed, and 
asked him whet power he held uVct the wild animaE-. arnimd him. Hn <.-!.-■■ m 
hr. ! ink ! ■ ■ dull and .-track v- b great blow u that it brayed alnud, ;ind 
at its braying th* beast* flocked together. The giant hade them gu and feed j 


siL S55, G. I'flria En Romania l&BB *viL 334 t, K Murer in the 
tfrrttf. Criiifut l-S^O ixsi. tA ff,, A Ahtetrom 'Stir VGrigme ffo Chevalier au 
Linn' in the ,T fjfuttgf; dirfih d Carl IVaAttmd Micutl l&Qtr p, 2 ^ Q t 
haLsi in the Zminkrift far tts*M*«rAr PAikhgit 1^7 %xl 40s ft., G. L. 
Kiitredgc in the Xaiitm New York Feb, ^ iB^fcl kit 150 f. Cp. A. 
Muslim In the LM*t*turblatt fur grrmsniMht and nwmnih A* f'kihbtfit l3Sg 
x> a™ ft 

l lMy ChurhdEe Guest Tkt Mabin*$im Lankan 1877 p. 3 ff L , whh notes hy 
A. Nutr London 1904 p, 167 ff. t ] r Loth las Md&h**£UH r=sri!= 1&89 iL I ft 
The best edition of the Welsh tear is J. RhJ'i and J. G, Ev*mi Tkt A'td Bivl 
ef ffrrgrrt Oxford 1887 L 162 ff. 
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ntnl (tiifj did homage [ ■ hLtuas vtffih ld their lord. £ than inquired of him 
the and be became very rongh io his manner. However, whtii I 

disclosed my mme and my errand, he directed me farther* "Take, 1 * rtiJ 
be, 41 that paih that lends- towards the head of the glarie T and ascend the 
wooded hitz ,p until Ifion earnest to its summit; and there thorn will, find ad 
open space like co a Large volley, and in the midst of it 4 tail tzee r whose 
hnmche* are greener than ihe greclsetf plrke-tree^ Under rhis Hoc Is n 
fountain, and by the aide of the founs.oui a marble ebb,, and cm the marble 
cErtti a Ether bowl, attached by a chain of silver, sd that IT may not be carried 
away. Take rhe bowl and threw a bowlihl of Water ttpan the dab, ^bd thno 
will heat a mighty pod of thnndet, m lltcsi ihou wife think that heaven and 
earth ere trembling with fra fury. Wt til the thunder there will come a shuWtr 
10 severe thal It Will be tarn pwsibte for thee to endure it and live. Anri 
the shower w £13 be of hailstones i and after the shower, the weathtir m ill 
become fait, bm every Imf that was upon the tree will have been carried away 
by the showtr. Then a dLi’bl of bird* will come and aJighl upon die Uee ; 
and in thine own country thou didst never hear a strain ?o*wed fri thiE which 
they will ring. And At e hi? moment then art mO?C delighted with the song 
tif the hlrdis, thou will hear a murmuring Lind complaining coming towards 
thee along the valley. And LhtiH wilt *e*r a irnighr upon a coal-black li>^, 
clothed in black velvet, and with a pennon of block Smell upon hh lance; and 
ht will ride dntr thee to encounter thee with Lie almMr speed. If thou fleest 
from him he will ova? take thee, and if LhoU sdrideat here* as sure as tbmi ftrt 
a mounted knight, he will leave ihc*: on fncit,. And if th-m d'WE fiot find 
trouble m that adventure* thou mwdst not seek it during the rest of thy life." 
Hearing tbis r I prettrd uri and found everything as the giant had told ina 
I charged the knight valiantly, but was overthrown. He rode off wirh my 
borae, leaving me where I wml h-« ] relumed in dejection h> ihu way that 
! aunt, being derided for toy jKiins by ihc gianl, bnt eh ret tai ned as before by 
my hospitable host and furnished with another palfrey* In trath l deem it 
strange that ,-ucb an adventure should e*iit within King Arthur's dominions 
unknown to *11 save me. 1 

Arthur now wakes from bin sleep and sits down to in cat with his li mrsehi >1»1 - 
At dawn neat day ©Wild takes up the quell* He loci meets the hwpftihlc 
host., the one-dyed giant, and the black knighty as Kyticm bad Jane. But, 
after breaking his lance, Owmin strike^ the knight so fierce a blow with Ids 
sword thru he cleaves his helmet and wounds his very brain. The knight 
turns rnd flees into a grciU, coaile hotly pursued by ©wain, whose hnfse is oil 
in two by the descending portcullis. The inito gate being closed, Qwani 
finds himself anight in a trapL A djitftscl culled Limed, OH the grjimid that 
mhe hioi never Seen one more faithful in the service of ladies, helps him hi his 
[iinUcif. &he gives him a ring conferring mvisihility on iLv wttaier, and [vm- 
mbes to await him tin the hoix-block* H'Ueie he is to place his hand upon 
her shoulder in token that he r though unsceii, b present. When the people 
uf the caalJe come IO Seek him, they find nothing but the half of his bttfse. 
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Ownin follows Lttttod iota ft lieniuiM. chamber, where he Is feasted and put 
m sleep by her* Ac daybreak he wimetsti the fuotral procession oF the 
knight whom he has slam and (alls in lave with the kmghfi Lady, 1-Ur.td 
describes! her os ' the fairest, and the most chasie. and ibe uto&t liberal, and 
the wisest, ami the moat nobk of women/ bat £ives her no name bat the 
Countess of the pQumtoim. White Owain fileeps again, Loned goes to woo 
the Coantess for him■ At Erst the Countess resent* her words. But Limed 
argues as follows; r Units* thud tans! defend the fountain, ihou. csoat not 
maintain thy dominions ; and no one can defend the fountain except it be 
a knight of Arthur's housebote!: and 1 wilt go so Arthur's Comt* and ill 
betide me if I return thence WLthou t a. warrior who can guard the fountain, as 
well aa, or even beUef than T he who defended tfc formerly/ The Coma Less 
bids her go. She re nuns with Owwn r Tli? Countess detenu in him the 
stayer of her lord, l So much the better fur thee, lady/ says Limed, 1 fur had 
he not beets rongetf ihufl shy lord he could nut have deprived him of life/ 
The Countw, having mien counsel of her aKemhSed subject*, then marries 
Owiiin. And thenceforward, we read, *Owain defended the fountain with 
japee and swoid, And ihlfi is the manner in which he defended it; when- 
sioevex & knight came these he overthrew hsm p and sold him fur his full worth, 
and what he thus gained he divided among his barons and his knighLs; ami 
no man in the whole world could be more beloved than was by hii subjects, 
Aud at was thttS fot the space of three years, 1 
Ac the end of that rime Arthur end his household, guided by KyMii, 
sri oat to seek for Owiin, They too come to the haspliablc hosts the 
gluntj and a black knigbl, Km obtains leave h- essay the adtcntniPi bus 
is- over thrown, Next day be tries again, bur again Es fliiuit hrown ami 
•wig wounded. After that K the whole household, man by man, at jacks 
the knight with a like result, Gwakhmui and Arthur alone rem_ii H . 
Arthur it arming him*- if for Ihe by p when tiu-uJchtnni hv-g* perniis?.i<jss to 
ftUempt ihe combat before him. Arthur consents; and ah that day until 
the evening Gwtdchmai and the block Lntght fight without cither imhnTsiflg 
the other. On lire morrow they fight again with equal fortune. On ihe 
third day at noon they both are thrown, but rise and rebew the struggle 
with swords till fire flashes from their weapons. One of Owning blows 
discloses Gwukhmn/s fitce, They recognise each other amid great rejoicings, 
The day following all repair to the castle of the Counted of the FoOo, 
tain, where they arc entertained with a banquet of three manLbs* duration, 
Arthur now Indore* the Counters to allow Ow&in to go with him to the 
Island of Britain- She gives him leave of alf*cmc c fc T i[ L ^ 
be Stays away for three years. One day, a* be sits at mat in Cafitfkem 
upon Usk a damsel rides up to him and, with taunting wncdl^ takes 
the ritig fivim SlU fitegef, Owain then remember* his promise ind twnm 
the mounpdns in distress, fading familiarly with wjJd b^ts till he 
beenmea too weak to hear them cumpany. A widowed coumeii uid her 
maidens find him exhausted in their park. The cmmies bids one of the 
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maidens anoafil him with i thisk of precious ointment and bring him a 
barse and tfolhrog- In, gratitude Owain rcsoa ihe countess from A young 
earl, who is oppressing her. He Lb*n resumes htl wanderings through 
distant Lands add dcsCim 

In, 3 . forest he MmeS ypon a. serpent and a block Eson dgti dng, lie kills the 
icrpem Slid is fo| towed hy the linn, which forages for him. He next finds 
Limed imprisoned in a sLiMre vault. She lisul defended TiU character, when 
two pages uf the CdUflte^ of the l-'ountain tuid called him a deceiver. In 
two days" lime they wilE put her lo dealh d unless he himself appear* TO rescue 
her. Owain, wiihout revealing his name, withdraw* lo a neighbouring castle 
for food and shelter. The earl who lives in this castle is downcast. because 
A man-eating gumt Of die mountain has seised his two sods and threatens 
to slay them on the morrow unless the eaxlS duughler is delivered up in 
their stead. Nest mortiEng Owain fight* ihe gtiim And, thanks to his lfon r 
is vidorioilj- He d'lW hastens away to project Luned and arrive just as 
the pogea tue about to cast her into a great lire. He attacks them both at 
once, and a^dn ihe lion comes to his aid and defrays 11"!^ phr ol them. 
Owain then relnnis wlLb Lifted h* the Countess of the IV-nmlain, wham Iw 
ukcS with hitn aa his wife to Arthur's court. 

Owain visits rhe enurt of the savage black man Rfld fighli with him. The 
lion discs not quit Owain until be has renqttbhed hh foe. In- the black man'- 
hull Owain sees four and 'uenty fair LariteE in deep sorrow. Hie dvmtm 
who owns the castle h-is alnin their husbands and nobbed them of tfwbi hoses 
and iajmenl and money. Outside the Cattle Ow*Ln i". fluted in Friendly 
fashion by a knight* who is the uvuge bLmk man himself. Owaits ftllffck-S 
oVeicomeSn Arid bindi talra, os had been foretold, hut grants bim hi- life on 
condition thaL tig becomes the keeper of an hospice. Next day Owain rcEurti> 
with the four and twenty ladies ahd iheif pr-s*es.=,icins to Arthur’s court, 1 And 
thenceforward/ kavis the LaU% 1 Owain dwelt at Arthur's court greyly beloved* 
i-i Llit btftd of lib bausehald, uj5iil he went nwtiy udih lib followers.; nfl(l 
thoware the army of three hundred raven* whkll Kfnvi.rch.yn. had led liim- 
And wherever Owain went with these he was victorious/ 

We are now in a position to reconstruct the lost Anglo- 
Norman romance that lies behind Yvain and The Ladj? 
of the Fmntam, Confining our attention to the incidents 
that occur in both, wc obtain the following outline: 

While King Arthur is holding hb vtwtt fit Caxdncl in Wales jCaerlteon 
Upon Usk), his knights Converse and one of them named CaI Lgtenant iKynan} 
roconnts fi tale. In sewreb oi adventure he hod once came first to ihe cA^tfo 
of a baspilahle hoot, then to a mranstrLUiV black herdsman aim til with a club, 
and Lastly lu a wonderful tree standing beside a MOOe and a fountain* which 
fountain was guards by n knight tin Iwrsebflck. Having un*uCC£*5rully 
aitackcd the Stnighi, he had relumed liume in dejection. 
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I wain (QwmiqJl, an hearing this tide, departs by stealth lo *ay the same 
adventure, More successful than, hb pediecessun he. rfegJs the kriighl a 
ia^t*S wquiul, und T though his harSe is cut in half by m fitting pnnrullisp 
and himself entrapped at the entrance, snakes bis way into die knight 1 * pflkce. 
He b eunbEeii to du 50 by the maud LllOete (Lunedj, who ^ires him « ring 
rendering him invisible TUad afterward* pleads his ca«*e with her mistress 
Landine (tb* Counter of she Fuunlun], Iwidn (Gwaani mm Wedi the widow 
of the knight and undertakes to deTeod the fountain in his stead, 

Arthur and his knights next Kune to the founiaiq, Kay (Kai| u deputed 
to attempt ihe cunshrt, but is overthrown by Iwaiq {Owning The Uiller 
reveals himself, anti invite Arthur and the knights to a fajt tn the c**i|r 
fif L&rtdinc ( the Conmea of the Fountain^, 

When Arthur Wes* she allows twain (Owftint lo leave with hhn* hut ^nly 
on condition that he shah return within a jw <th«e mouths). Forgetful of 
this condition. he overstays his time, A damsel ridm up p abuse; him, and 
Cftrriri off hh ringr He roams in the wilderness, bring Ihe (He of a henaL 
A lady with hef damasb finds him exhausted Mi ihe ground *&! heals him 
by means of a mogie ointment. In reLura he frees her from a powerful foe. 

He sees a serpent and a lion fighting in a forest* -yUys the serpent, and 
thereby secure the services of the lion, He finds Lunere {LuheiJl im prisoned 
for taking his part and condemned m he burned next day fm two days 1 time). 
He seeks lodging for the night in ft neLghhqqring castle* heart by a giant 
of the mountain, wbo threatens 10 cany nS tbo lords sans 01 hU daughter. 
IWftin (OwajiiJ and Lhc Hun Filay this giant- They then IhkIch nn and m cat 
Lunete (tuned) by fighting and destroying her adversaries. Ewain {OwufaJ 
finally returns with Lrniete (tuned) to Lauding (the Counter of the Fountain), 

FroF. A. C. L. Brown 1 lias gone far towards proving 
that the whole of this romance is based on a Celtic folk¬ 
tale of the Fairy Mistress type. He holds that the first 
half of the romance, down to the point at which twain 
(Owainj is cured by the magic ointment, reproduces 
a Celtic original comparable with FAr SM-b*d of 
Cmbdam (Sergtigi Couculain*!)? and that the second 
half or the romance similarly rests on a Celtic tale 
resembling The Wooing &f Enter {Torthmarc Emm\ in 
which a lion guides and carries Cudtulain. on his way 

3 A. c L. Brow n /twin iu StMdw and Mwft in Pkikhfr and Literxtte irf 
Bastou 1903 Fuk t-t47, TJu Anighf ef lk r Uvn in FuhiimHmu ^ rAe 
Madtrm 1 MQ& ifg7 Wxjftasftoft g/ Amrrha Cambridgis Mm 190 c xx, |N,S 
aitL) 67 j"7d&- 
■/WWsrr xriL 14 S ff. 
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to the Otherworld , 1 The two halves would thud be com¬ 
plementary parts of one and the same myth. The first 
tells how a mortal is invited to fairyland p journeys thither 
successful ]y and weds a fairy queen, but disobeys her 
injunctions, loses her, becomes insane and has to be 
cured by a magic remedy The second tells of a wondrous 
journey, in which the hero, aided by a helpful beast, 
fights his way through terrible dangers back into the 
Otherworid and so returns to live with his supernatural 
wife- 

WhiQe accepting in the main Prof Brown's conclusions* 
I would urge—and he would hardly deny it^—that the 
larger part of our romance is paralleled by The Slothful 
Gillie even more nearly than by The Sick-bed cf CucAnlain. 
This will be readily seen from the following table of 
contents : 


Tkt SfetAful Hill iV 
Finn and his chiefs jLBMmhledl at 

Collkilia. 

The L 3 atk clnb-bearing pant (Gtlitt 
Dacket), 

Dermal comes to a great fruit-tree 
standing beside ll pillm-stone nmt 
a spring. 

The bocpAiabir bust (Knight nf 
V'aloinj, 


-f Tki Lady sf the fbutttat* t + 

Arthur md hh knights ax Cardael 
in Whiles (Cacrtleon Upon U±kb 
The hospitable husk 
The black cEnb^d Fig pant (giant 
herdsman)* 

Iwiilt (OwainJ comes to a wm* 
derful tree standing beside a 
stone and a fountain. 


1 The tale eriitf in IWu versions, a (anger (s. ail attd n shorter [s, riiij. 
The teal of the longer veriiqn was published by K- Meyer in the ZfifteArtft 
JtiF iYiVJri’ FAilehgi* i^oi uL 229 (T, and an English tranihUfnn by the 
same scholar in Tkt Areka&gkcil tSSS i. iS&ff,, 150 IT. , =3 ■ li.« * 9 # ft: 

cp. E* Hull The CtwAuIim Londuo tS98 p+ 5£ tV. „ Lady Gregory 

CtitAufmm ff/ MmrthfmJU p. 2l fL Test mm 3 English tran^UElfill of the 
shorter version by 1 L M^sr in like AVumr sL 4J4 ft t French 

tiansbtitm in D'AjIhfLi /?/£&£& itfrijur p. 39 if. 

a In /wain p. luj ff. Prof. Brown himself lays stress oG the resentbtanee *if 
iVatrt to /ji GiSa Zfearir* £« lufrw p. n. E. 
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Dermal sjays the champion iKmLjln 
of the Fountain) who BHfdl chtf 
spring. 


[wain (Ow&srJ ilays- ihe champion 
(the red or black kofeht) who 
Efjards the fmmUun. 


Finji am] his eLiafe come to the 
tree. 


Arthur and bis knight come bo 
ihe tree. 


Meeting between Finn and Det~ 
mat. 


MmLtif between Arthur end I Train 
(Owainh 


[j^pnriiEre of tmn Mid Denrmc. 



{Owainh 


Dermat. dlear a. lofi^ *flF*£*s Iwnitt (Quaml, afiar a bug journey, 

ratfe Taisa for Finn and joins tegidm Lnudme if he Countest of 

him in the Land of Promise. the Foonbun). 


So closely doL-s The Slothful GUlu approximate to the 
common theme of Yvain and The Lady of tht Fountain, 
that we may venture to explain several feature of the 
An^lci-Norman romance by means of the Celtic folk tale. 
To begin with, the Knight of the Fountain in The 
Slothful Gillie wears a scarlet mantle and a golden 
crown, posing as the Wing of Tlr-fa-tonn. We miy take 
it. then, that Esclados le Ros (‘the Red') in Wain 
and the black knight in The Lady of the Fountain were 
usurping the position of the Otherworld king , 1 Again, 
tiie hospitable host in The Slothful Gillie, who gives 
his name as the Knight of Valour, explains that he is 
the rightful Wing. Probably, therefore, the hospitable 
host in Yvain and The Lady of the Fountain was Like¬ 
wise the real king.* Moreover, we saw reason to believe 

1 A. G L. Blown twain p. 42 f. compares Eseliidcti Ic R®i with Muuuunm . 
'The diligent reader of Arthurian material mi^: fee] 11 cumin p n I. i Lily 
in this parallel llelweeli Eschufcrt le Ros and Manannin, the tritjsy magician 
and ■shape-shifter of the Celts. The mysterious red L night who eiictjanterctl 
Iwnin at the fountain has absolutely no character of his own. One cannot 
but fancy Unit he win. In on earlier form of Hie si.ay, some one in diifimsc,' 
ff I nm fight, his surname 'tied' hi Hie one survival of his ntyidty, 

“G. Bnist in the ZUiutuift Jut ramuKuiht PtuUktft looj ni ^ 
□crnely observes rhar the hospitable host and the giant henktuan may 
originally have had some mure intimate conn™™ with the ndvcnSutc than 
nny that appears in Yvain. Cp. A- C. i„ Brown ,W„ ri 4 The 
Giant Herdsman, and probably therefore the HoapiinhU Host’ W USi 
OritifiitUy hare been different appearances of the same Other-World I ■■ ; 
a shapc-shifier commissioned by the ff, tn guide (he hern to her laud.' 
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-with Prof Brown that the Knight of Valour was none 
other than the Gilla Backer, or 'Slothful Gillie/ himscll, 
who in turn was described as one form of Avartadi, a 
dweller in the realm of Marian nan, By parity of reason¬ 
ing we may conclude that the hospitable host and the 
giant herdsman in the Anglo-Norman romance were but 
diverse forms of the same personage, presumably the 
human and the superhuman aspects of the Othcrworld 
king. We have here to deal with a somewhat perplexing 
multiplicity of characters, viz. the hospitable host, the 
defender of the fountain, and the dub-bearing giant, who 
all in a sense represent the Gtherworid king. It may be 
surmised that, in the original Celtic source of the story, the 
hospitable host was the actual human monarch, living 
in his dun and characterised by that liberality which the 
Celts invariably ascribed to their ideal king * 1 while the 
champion of the tree and fountain undertook the wood¬ 
land duties of his tabu-bound majesty, being related to 
him precisely as the king of the Fianna appears to have 
been related to the king of all Ireland 5 As to the club- 
bearing giant or black man, whose dusky hue has in The 
Lady of the Fountain been extended to the woodland 
champion also, the analogy that I have already 3 Lraced 
between the black club-bearing giant (the GtUa Danker) 
in The Slothful Gillie who came from Loch lan n, and 
the black club-bearing giant (Searbhan) in The Pursuit 
of Diiirmuid and Grainni^ who bore the surname Loch- 
lannach, makes it highly probable that we should here 
detect a trace of Scandinavian influence. The black- 
handed club-bearing giant slain by Cod, prince! of Nor¬ 
way* was a similar Scandinavian figure . 4 And in Donald 
MacP tie's version of Manus the Athach p another such 
monstrous giant, is sent by die king of Lachlan n to 


1 FUk'lms mi, 37 f. r $1 k, 167 k 

} St fpra p,. 39 L 


VJiiifira p. 6 k 
1 p. iSf. 
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guide Fbnn and his company to the home of the Loeh- 
lannera , 1 The association of a marvellous horse with the 
Gil la Dacker s points, I believe* in the same direction: 
a reminiscence of this horse perhaps accounts for 
Chretien's black club-bearing monster, whose head is 
expressly said to have been larger than that of a horsed 

But if the Celtic folk-tale thus enables us to throw 
light on some obscure features of the Anglo-Norman 
romance, the converse process is no less useful. In The 
Sl&lhfal Gillk Deroiat, according to all analogy, ought 
to have married the divine partner of the Knight of the 
Fountain; the existing, comparatively late, form of the 
story contains no such incident—at most we learn that 
Dermat recaptures Taise for Finn, whose name and fame 
have obviously ousted those of his follower. Prof. Brown* 
remarks 4 In the original farm of the story + . , we must 
infer that Taise the f& fell in love with Diarm aid," and 
suggests in a foot-note s that a fairy mistress story about 
Finn has been worked into the Gilia Dicair^ and sub¬ 
stituted for the original adventures of DiarmakL 1 * Yvain 
and Tfu Lady of the Fountain have preserved the more 
primitive situation, in which Ivvain (Owain), helped by 
Lunctc (Limed), marries Laudine (the Countess of the 

V.T- *'■ Campbell Papuhtr 7 */ri ef fk* &&§ Edinburgh rS6ch 

1S62 lit 3641-7. r cp. 4J o, rv* 336 f* where a WDudcnt of a wnrilmr giant Or 
dfhan is given* 

51 Pj>. 17 * 3 ° £ 

1 Chretien Faiiw 295 f« *A* C, L. Brawn loom p r 113. 

p It b to be observed thfll in Tk* D*u$kUr »f King (J. fr\ 

Campion Ptfutor Tufa P f Me KW Jutland; ML 403 ti. t Lidy Qtt&t? G*di 
and fighting Min p. 319 fF.) Dknnuid. after admitting the fie to Ms couch, 
goes to lira With her in n mope casllc that *.ht has rsOMctf a bore Bdms Euckfant, 
I “ s hcr h 7 tu follow out her injunctions, psirtuei her to Ad 

** T *"** OT 1 K ^ ]m Under Waves/ recovers her af a fiMkncsa by giving her 
three draught* from the cap o( King Wonder-plain, buL iq ibt end lake, u vb-lefll 
dislike i* her mnd mom* home wlthmil her. Cp. rtr/ra p, rf, and ** further 
G, H, lUayEkitfiier TAe IVijjpj BaiA'i TaU London i-gci p. aj ff, 
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Fountain). Comparison with The Voyage of Bran} The 
Adventures of Comila} and the tale of Qisin mid 1 ViamA* 
leads me to believe that the messenger sent to the hero 
was originally the godded herself in fact that Lunetc is 
merely a doublet of Laudine. If so, her name may be 
significant In the early Celtic tales the fairy mistress 
was, if I am right, a sun-goddess, the sun being feminine 
in Irish and in Old Welsh. The Anglo-Norman romance- 
writer* to whom the sun was masculine, the moon feminine, 
naturally changed the sun-goddess to a moon-goddess* 
Thus it comes about that, whereas Diarm uid’s partner was 
properly Grainne, I wain's partner was re-named LuneU 
from la htne, £ the moon/ Chretien expressly describes 
Luncte and Gauvalo as la tune £t It s&l&il} thereby 
confirming at once my present contention that Lunete 
represents the moon and my past contention that 
Gawain represents the suns 

The tree defended by the Knight of the Fountain in 
The Slothful Gillie was *a great tree laden with fruit'* 
probably an apple-tree/ In Yvain it is said to be a 
pine, the most beautiful that ever grew on earth: 

Elen m de Fhrbre. e r cst In fms, 

Quc ce estoit U pins bwa pins* 

Qui Deques so* terre etc iLsL a 

The Lady q / the Fountain makes it f a tall tree, whose 
branches are greener than the greenest pine-trees. 1 * 
Huon de Mery, who wrote his poem Li Tcrnmemenz 
Antecrit shortly after the year 1234, 3 * takes his cue 

3 Fdir fcn. 3fu l $44 f, ■/#. iviL 146 f. 1 Ik tviL 147 L 

*Chrc(kn FW* 339#, * Jvtt-teri id 343. 

* Supra p. iS. 7 Supra p. jj. 

* Chretien iVu/n 41J ff, In 4I4 cod, G read5 hauz {‘tall’) f-ur fo'xxj 

J 1 beautiful \ a reading adopted by Prof. A. C L. Brown p. S3 fw 1, 

'Supra p r 35. 

“ H aou ite May IS TvrrwwFmz AnianU cd. by G, TYirnmer {E, Stengel 

AHSguben umi Ahhandhm^tn juj tLm Gehittt Arr rvHiamxt-htn lnrij 

Matbai^ p, T r, 

P 
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from Chretien and speaks of the tree as a ' green 

pi Qe ■ te Imrin , k pelTtm d * ttUttbre 

Et te vert pm et la chalM* 

TrDTiaj en itcJe mantere 
Orntm la derail Cr*srimt 1 

Hartmann von Awe, who commonly agrees with Chretien 
even in details, here unexpectedly mentions 1 a lime- 
tree, the most beautiful ever seen *: 

io linnet isn dn |lnde t 
6SA nie mart Achcen^r gcsadi: 
din is! sin £chai cmd iin dadn. 
d ist brvit htkh and ab6 dk 
das regeo nacb der EUtmefl bUc 
memer diu duith kufllt. 
lm sehsdet d*?f winter oDcb enemffit 
an ii sd^fme nibt cin Mr, 

Em* gdoobet darch dai 

In the Middle High German saga of Orimt and Waif- 
tdietricJt we more than once hear of a lime-tree in a 
context that recalls the story of Yvain* The Middle 
English metrical romance Ywma and Cawam, despite 

l noun dc Mery looff, The author oF Tkt F*irj Myth*fagy London 
ii. a!7 t after staring th« Huon de May V&flted the Fopufaia of Bnrenton and 
the Perron (‘hOTSe-bloch’) canrinoess k He sprinkled the Penan 

fimttl the gulden bosin dial hung from thd oak Hurt ^hatted it, tnid beheld all 

the jnurreH," But Hum distinctly styt 1 prk*/ not ■oak.' though Id desotb- 

Irtfi the thunder-storm that foUirwed lie mentions oaks ansi beeches : 
ug ft La fotiire du del desciindnlt, 

Qoi iron^nnnoit et poarfendoit 
PaeiclL le bob chenes et Jons. 

3 Hartmann von Aae ftrtin 572 ft 

■ tfrtW? nrfif jAt «L A- Aroelnn^ and O. JVnkke \Dmwhts 

Bttfn&mM lft) Berlin llfrl Ortnii MArtui S4 (the lime-tree near Lake Garda 
artdei which Qftnil finds Albetkft king of the dwftlfs), /J stum* 

350 ft (the lime-tree iwm Lake Garda under which Wntfdieirkh fights and 
overcome* Oftnli r later* he marries Drtnifs widow and becomes king in bk 
iteadh *£- Btaiu» Sa 7 ff. (the time-tree under which Wifi a emubk trench and 
a braii irifin, who by means of two bellows and a hundred goldien pipes mude 
jl hundred birds to sklg on the tree). See further A, C. I*. Brown Ausw 
p. 14 o n.„ Tht Knight fffAr Lum p- 679 n. J, 
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its dependence on Chretien's poem, describes the tree 
as a 'theme'; 

I fond |pc Lhamc + 

17 rH cTtr craned,, sen God was bora; 

So chik it was with le^cs grant. 

Might no rayn aim fwihytwene; 

And fat ginnes Ifcatei; nj% 

Fflt rto wintcj dere yt may. 1 

Presumahty the species or the tree varies according to 
the flora or the district in which the myth b localised 
the Anglo-Norman tale underlying and The 

£*&& of the Fount jin may be regarded as the source 
of several episodes contained in the old French prose- 
romance called the Livre d'Artns? This work, width 
supplies us with a collateral version of Kalogrenant^ 
adventure,, 5 confirms in a remarkable way several of the 
conclusions already drawn from a comparison of Yvoin 
and The Lady of the Fountain with The Slothful Gillie 
and other definitely Celtic sources. The monstrous 
herdsman is here expressly said to be Merlin tn 
disguise, who tells Kalogrenant that he is lord of the 
forest and that the fountain is defended by one of his 
relatives and friends. This to some extent supports my 
conjecture 1 that the giant herdsman was originally a 
god, vis, the Otherwojid king, whose human repre¬ 
sentative* king of the district, had a fighting deputy or 
champion at the fountain. Again, this champion is said 
in die Livfc dA rtus to be Brehus-sans-pitie/ a lover 

1 Vtraj* «j t GawAin 353 E, rp. it. &Tj. 

1 E. Fiwymo nd * BdiriaEC nu Kenntnls tfof uLc Franz o sisc h cn Air^rurnane in 
Pl ™' m the ZtitiiAnfi fiir fmM&riwke SpnvA* and ZfVMwr Berlin 189$ 
t £L ■mEeina.ri^s the Lnr* tFArfns froTn a Ptms of [he thirteenth 

p e nt cr y. 

*M & p. 13 ff_ *Snpm p . 47, 

u On. wham s^e E. Frrymond 1 Zu.m Livrt ifArfm + in the ZHti thrift fmr 
rwmxmxkt Phihiagt* [#92 **L 125 f. r E. L 5 «*h Lr roman tn prut 4 * Tm£*m 
Paris 1S91 p, 5* ^1). {£rw ■}/ P. Lt fmf p dett OrMndr 

Fkeiue 1M76 p. 106 ff_ 
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of Lunete, Lunete herself being a cousin of Merlin's 
inamorata NIniane. Lunete has installed Brehus as 
defender of the fountain of Breceliande: he is to fight 
any knight who provokes the storm by pouring water 
from the basin on to the stone and is to take away 
his horse; if he is himself vanquished, the victor is to 
do with him what he pleases, [n other words, Lunete 
here takes the place of Laudine or the Countess of the 
Fountain, whose doublet 1 hold her to be, 1 Lastly, 
instead or a pine growing by the fountain, we hear of 
a sycorncrc, to which the basin was attached by a 
chain,- though in another passage we are told that 
Kalogrenant fastened his horse to a pine standing beside 
the sjTomore, 3 

These and other* variations on the same theme all go 
back to one common Celtic myth* which itself, if 1 am 
not mistaken, implies a ritual practice strictly analogous 
to that of the rer Ncm&rmsis* Curoi with his oak- 
branches foiled by Cuchuiain, the Green Knight with 
his holly branch in the story of Gawain, King Guiromdans 
'of the Mistletoe-bough h beaten by Gawain and Perceval, 
Searbhan Lochlannach who guarded the quicken -tree of 
Dubhros, the Knight of the Fountain worsted by Liarmuid 
near the great fruit-tree of Tir-fa-totm, Escladoa le Ros 
vanquished by I wain beside the pine-tree of Broceliande, 
what are they all but mythic echoes of the woodUnd 
king whose business it was to light all comers beneath 
his sacred tree? 

Nay more. If we accept Mr, A T Nutt’s* acute suggestion 

3 Supra p. 4 V L 1 f-rVTt if Art Mi- 88 ^ jfr, 

* Ik 94 jk 5 #r The SUBS Vttrinm, m. a sycomort for * pmc t is found in 
ChriBLlah von Troyes Em uttd Mnidt «L W. loiter Halle 1S90 pt 210 line 
5S34 : it occurs in [he epiiodc of la pie J f fo Cert, which b summariicd by 
A. C, L, Brown ftioriM pu 133 f r 

Boptrdo Grkn& iwtaWMut* i. i. 27 rd. I'anst/i iL S, 

1 A, Nutt Studies m Me fr^tnd g / the Bely Grot I p. 332 ft <Jp. A. C I - 
Blown /mtm 26 n, t. 
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that the topical heroine ot the trench Arthurian romances 
was derived essentially from the ancient Celtic fie, we 
should do well to supplement it by the belief that the 
typical hem of the same romances was likewise descended 
from the Celtic aspirant to the position of woodland king. 
On this showing the rule of the Arician priesthood, or 
rather its equivalent in the Critic area, would be the 
ground-work and foundation of that marvellous 
superstructure—mediaeval chivalry. 1 

Arthur Bernard Cook. 


The !.r»ieoi<?m that fSrehos-sans.pitie bad to Confiscate the horse of any 
knight who passed his way i>/rj p. 5 j> recalls the fact that Diana’s prove at 
Ntflni might hot be entered by horses (Ov./*r/. 3. 2156), Thi* cemtiftrion with 
i 5 £sw-reaching amil of peculiar sLgnaficfljncEj as I ihj.ll ha^pn to ppgve 
el-arwhiie. 



THE POWERS OF EVIL IN JERUSALEM. 

by bui 11. 5FD1EA I A. G<JOT>IUCU-F*ESfc), 

AB-that (if Ouiir /jj>j r /jihu <r ffr*salrm. ck_ 

{Read at Meetings lQfk Aprils 1903 .) 

THE following notes have been gradual ly collected during 
the year which has elapsed srnce the sending on of my last 
paper. 1 and I desire to express my grateful indebtedness 
to publications of Mrs. Kinder (wife of the well-known 
German specialist in Oriental disease of the brothers 
Baldensperger. and to Mr. and Mrs. Hanauer, not only for 
actual information, hut for suggestions and interpretations 
which have facilitated my enquiries. Direct relations with 
many Moslems of all classes, consequent upon my interest 
in certain landed properties in Jerusalem, have also divert 
me special opportunities for enquiry; and long journeys 
on horseback into the remoter parts of Falestrne, Syria, 
and Moab* have facilitated observation. Jerusalem 
possesses learned and excellent libraries* but not of the 
English tongue; and in the absence of all English books 
of reference, and of means of taking counsel, I have 
perhaps fallen into the double error of relating what may 
be already well known among specialists, and of with¬ 
holding details of interest, from fear of repeating the 
trivial and the familiar 

The folk-lore of the Rath and of water in general is 
practically endless. Water, as it is the wealth and the 

tqL it. p. iS6. 
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bfesmg: of this country, has come to be a symbol of power. 
During many months in the year, even in ones hotel, it is 
cheaper to buy two or throe bottles of good wine than 
to take an ordinary bath ] Moreover, as children are, in 
the East, 14 a gift which cometh from the Lord ” the idea of 
power, as represented by water r has come to be associated 
with that of procreation. Childless couples wiE go long 
distances to bathe in certain pools, and barren women 
visit the hot springs in various districts, not, as might be 
supposed, for any medicinal properties, but because the 
jinn who causes the vapour is regarded as being capable, 
in a definite and physical sense, of giving them offspring; 
for, like certain Spiritualists of the twentieth century, they 
believe that both men and women may have intercourse 
with disembodied >pjrits r a belief quite as common among 
Christians as Moslems. 

A curious anomaly, however, forbids the patients visiting 
the hot baths of Tiberias to call upon the Divine name, 
whether from reverence, the springs being recognised as 
possessed by spirits, or from policy, so that the Dervishes 
who recommend their use may have a loophole in case of 
failure, it would be unfair to determine. Many of the 
ordinary' springs have also their special jinn, and the 
women, when fetching water* do so, as a rule, with 
some formula, special to the place—such as dajfiir 
sn/itbhi il-fird, nikna ff£urm3 'ifkiim tuil-ard ; Insnti- HoJt f 
“ With permission* possessor of the earth I Wcr and 
the earth are under your protection. * . * In the Name 

o f God r 

A spring* like a house, may be HJ possessed," mask&m or 
muhdura. At Rama Hah, a village about eight miles from 
Jerusalem, is a spring haunted by^ a spirit in the form of a 
camel. If the water flows scant iEy, they say the camel 
is thirsty ; if the water is muddy, they say the camel is 
wa]lowing; if the water murmurs* he is moaning. Another 
spring is occupied by a bride H the jingling of whose 
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ornaments, probably a head-dress or necklace of coins, 
can be distinctly heard. 

Even a cistern r m. an artificial reservoir, should not be 
approached after dark* If. however, water is absolutely 
required, the name of God must be frequently uttered 
while drawing; it. and it is better to do so in an iron 
vessel. 

The hot springs at Catlirrhoe and elsewhere are heated 
by a fire which is kept up by a jinn whom those afflicted 
with rheumatism seeking relief here must propitiate by 
sacrifice. The great water-wheels used for irrigation have 
to be overhauled at intervals* and before they are again set 
in motion a ram Is slaughtered to propitiate the jinn in 
charge of the affair. 

When a ghost story p or fairy tale p is told, it is better 
to avoid mention of the name of the supernatural being 
involved, Whenever any accident occurs, however slight, 
the name of God should be often invoked, and the attention 
of the Evil One distracted, on the principle of the Gaelic 
proverb* 41 Ill will come if mentioned/' This is the ease, 
not only in the event of any bystander uttering such a 
chance exclamation as SH Have you hurt your arm ?" 11 Are 
you blind to-day ? 11 and so on, which must be replied to 
with some such phrase as 11 The name of God be over me/ 
smallah P but still more upon occasions yet more 
serious, such as when a servant, threatening a child* should 
say* u The cat will get you." This once gave rise to a very 
serious incident A ’ivoman one night wished to fetch 
some bread which she had left in the oven F —an oven here 
being a separate construction of day, away from the house. 
She asked her husband to accompany her p and he churlishly 
replied* w What are you afraid of? There is nothing but 
the sheep in the court. Sheep, come and take her I" She 
thus went alone for her baking, and was no more seen, and 
all search was useless. One day her husband, thus widowed, 
was ploughing In the field when a Dervish came by. and P 
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hearing of his sorrows, asked, * What will you give me to 
bring back your wife ? 11 The man, remorseful, let us hope, 
though possibly only because his helpmeet had been an 
expensive purchase*—a peasant as often crippled for life 
by the cost of a wife,—replied, HH I will give you this pair 
of oxen " s; A couple of hens will content me, H said the 
holy man, and gave him certain, written charms, one of 
which he was to lay on his forehead, when he would find 
himself instantly in a cave at Nablus (Shechem); the other 
to be again applied when new circumstances should arise. 
In an instant he was transported into Samaria, and, after 
making use of the other written slip, he found himself in a 
cave surrounded by jinn r to whom he related his loss. 
Upon this the chief who sat in the midst of Lhem t called 
to his courtiers, 15 Which of you will bring her the quickest ? 
Light, how long will you take?" " An hour/' answered 
the spirit so called. This seemed long, and the chief called 
again, 11 Horse, you noble one, how long will you take ? M 
" A quarter of an hour," replied Horse. Whereupon one 
called Sheep stepped forward and said, “ I will bring her 
in a minute,” which was done, the happy pair returned 
home, and the Dervish received his reward. 

The narrator of this incident, when asked what account 
the woman gave of her experiences, made a reply entirely 
m keeping with occidental tradition upon the same point, 
namely, that such things could not be known, for either 
the heroes of the adventure became insane and entered at 
once into the odour of sanctity, 1 or, if they preserved the 
memory of their sojourn among the jinn, they were well 
aware that they remained still under the ban of the spirits, 
and that by the slightest indiscretion of speech they would 
bring themselves once more under demoniacal influences. 
Moreover, he pointed out, it was evident that everything 

1 The Arabs believe that the kmn* ami feeble-minded m* literally God a 
frwjls, Lbat their biLellcctiLal part is already in heaven* Most of the holy men 
of the East are* Ot pret-efid 10- be, rn^tL 
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on earth had its counterpart in the spiritual world, and 
therefore to say, “Sheep, take her,’’ waa equivalent to 
calling upon the spirit of that name. It may be observed, 
in passing, that to call out “Take it," or “Give it," without 
specifying who or what, is yet more dangerous, and gives 
power over the thing offered, not merely, as in the 
above instance, to one evil spirit, but to all evil spirits, 
be the object in question what it may—living or in¬ 
animate. 

Another point taught by the story is the relation in 
which the Dervishes themselves stand to the Powers of 
Evil. Burton relates that the Devil once consorted with 
them for a week, after which he fied to the superior 
sanctitv of his own regions. The families of the Shechs or 
Custodians of the Mosque “of Omar," as well as the 
wandering Dervishes, are considered to possess an heredi¬ 
tary gift of dealing with jinn and other spirits, and are 
resorted to by Christians and Moslems alike. 

The Powers of Evil have, here as elsewhere, their 
favourite haunts, which include not merely dunghills and 
other such spots, a s might be expected, but baths {which 
here, however, should perhaps be included among unclean 
resorts), springs, reservoirs (hero known as “cisterns,” as in 
our English Bible), oil-mills, soap-boilers, certain trees (also 
as in O.T. times), the threshold of the house, and indeed 
all doorways and entrances. When an Arab builds a house 
he places a coin, of which the value is unimportant 
provided it be or gold or silver, under the threshold, and 
with much ceremony sacrifices a cock, preferably a white 
one, sprinkling the door-posts with the blood, which is also 
allowed to run over the steps, 1 Such a house is described 

i Thu is described by Man. Eindct, tu wh^se article ! nm much indebted* 
Zritethrift dW DtHtith** Jtoiaeitim* Wm *h vo1 *.* lS®7, Prafegcr Ciutra, 
Id bift Mmitvvi Semitic /HiFigim Tf>-<by y 1902, relates ihnE on English doctor 
m IcrU^alcm 41 declined to analyse a substance Sent to him from a Hoftks 
ihxine that fadU like blood" on the gtunnd thu wch as*#* was impossible^ 
Hi* near neighbour, Mrs. Einiler, had however described the cmtnoay mum 
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as sasilha emliha, of 34 good foundation," 3 of ridsheUui 
chadra w alena t literally ■ his foot is green over us.” The 
omission of this ceremony is followed by many varieties of 
misfortune, and in the case of a house which is bought or 
hired is easily discovered hy the consequences which ensue, 
sickness, death, money dosses, above all harrenness of the 
women occupants. At the best, however, the evil influence 
appears to be only mitigated and kept in check, for such is 
the power of evil about the door-step that a mother must 
not suckle her infant, nor correct her child, in such 
neighbourhood. A slap on the eye would cause the little 
victim to squint, on the head to become stupid, on the 
mouth to become wry-faced, and so on. Should a mother 
who had been so overcome by temper as to forget the 
danger suddenly recollect herself, she would exclaim, 
H 'ism alf kul alLtk T hit tvdkid Y tH A thousand times 
be the name or God spoken. He is One 1 iJ If a child 
accidentally stumble on the door-step, which is generally 
very high, as well as uneven and slipper)' from use, 
the mother or nurse snatches it up with the usual ex¬ 
clamation, and the smallest injury is immediately treated 
with incense. 

Both in the streets and on country roads one observes at 
night that almost every passer-by, if alone, which is avoided 
as far as possible* is singing, mure or lesi loudly, to warn 
off the spirits who have power in the darkness ; and when 
one lies awake at night* naturally with open windows, the 
tinkle of the camel-bells or patter of donkeys 1 feet bearing 
loads to distant markets* is invariably accompanied by 
the monotonous drone which passes for singing among 
Orientals. 

The bath, as being generally dark, and often dirty, is a 
special haunt of the jinn. It is lighted by a central cupola* 

fifteen you5 before [f^v and I Gain personally testify that m January of I his 
you- there were frush bloodstains upon the shiLnc of Sheds Jochumm in Eesan. 
Cujtiss ijiioftfig countless exnmpLei. 
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and the basin is surrounded by a low divan occupied by 
the bathers* who, especially on the women's day, sing and 
shriek the name of Allah in various forms according to 
their race and religion, exceeding in noise and energy 
when a bride happens to be present surrounded by friends 
and relatives all intent on securing for her all the future 
advantages effected by due ceremonial on the present 
occasion. 

Mrs, Einsier relates (op. rit.) that a man who had fallen 
asleep after the bath, and had been accidentally overlooked 
when the place was closed for the n ight, was awakened by 
light and movement, and looking through a corner of the 
abayti mantle i which concealed him* observed a targe party 
of jinn occupied m the bathing and toilette of a bride . 11 After 
a time they desired refreshment and were bidden by their 
chief to fetch a plate of htbebt from one house, and a bowl 
of nuimui from another—newly baked cakes, over which 
the name of God had not been spoken. While the 
meal was proceeding* one of the spirits discovered and 
invited the watcher, who however was too frightened to 
move, and feigned continued sleep. Music and dancing 
followed, and then a bridal garment was sent for, in which 
the bride was arrayed, when to his horror the watcher 
observed that the dress belonged to his youngest daughter, 
recently married. The bride happened to be near him, 
and, according to Arab custom, took no part in the dance. 
Observing a vessel of dough within reach, he dipped in his 
hand, and marked a corner of the dress. When daylight 
returned the jinn disappeared, and the man arose and went 
to his home. His first task was to question his youngest 
daughter as to the whereabouts of her new green silk 
wedding dress, which was accordingly produced. It was 
found to bo crushed as from recent wear* and marked with 
dough in one corner. Thereupon he related his experiences, 
warning his family never again to put away a dress or 

5 These arc fully described in tbc mlbor's fttmtr /ffVIAEaR, London., [904 
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other article without uttering the name of God, for 
although in the present ease the borrowed property had 
been returned, it might well happen that it should entirely 
disappear 

The story thus related, is capable of a still more serious 
interpretation according to traditions which I have heard 
in several forms and of which Curtiss gives the following 
variant: {Primitive Semitic Religion, dr ijc t } iJ It is well 
known that they (the Syrians) affirm that the jinn may 
have sexual intercourse with men and women, ... Tt is 
said that women sometimes find that their best gowns, 
which they had carefully locked up in their bridal chests, 
have been worn and soiled by female spirits, during their 
confinement, because they did not utter the name of God 
when they were locking them up." (See also Baldensperger 
Pa/. ExpL Fund Sintemeni t iSpg) 

Christians and Moslems have each their own formulae 
upon entering the bath. The Christians say; 

smnllab * 1 aliens The Nsunc of God be over us, 

haiitna baLlah Our protection is La God 


sometimes adding: 

es-sallb iblriiia 
ujehmlna 


The Cross cleanse us. 
And protect us. 


As they pass on to the various parts of the bath they 
exclaim : 


Ism eS'Salih 
efehadr 
biEin el- 1 a dm 
Ya mar anion 
Ya mar giigi* 
Ya mar elyas 


The name aft he Cross ! 
Saini George \ 

In Lhe name of the Virgin. 
O Saint Anthony; 

O Saint George ] 

O Saint Elias 1 1 


1 Elljjih and Saint Geo^fl arc She fcwnurtt* liunl* vt the Ami*, The bllet, 
who lulled the dragon at Beirut^ is asocialcd with a jjrcat number ofshrinEi and 

1 a Invoked on gU trccasa&’i. Bt?ih stints are called Ef Qiadr^lhe greco oat p 
and the stories of UhS two are cuEitiderutify mhud. 
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The Moslems also call upon el-Chadr, Elijah or 
S. George, as the case may be, and they say moreover; 

bismi^llah w-iabrnan er-n(jim: I a the name of God the Com- 
pasiionjtt, the Merciful! 

^ ^ rasul dasiur; O Messenger (i.r, Muhammed) with pc-rniiEsioii 
Cor bs the English railway porter would say: “By vour leave,” 
«* “Out of the way!")- This phraw is used by Christians 
also, at night 

The washing out of the bath with fresh water, which 
one might suppose to be merely ^ very desirable cleansing 
after its last occupant, has also a ceremonial character, part 
libation, part a clearing out oT lingering jinn, the sacred 
name being pronounced the whole time, 

A Moslem woman relates a misfortune which had 
befallen her sister, who, having been brought up in a 
Protestant Institution, had riot sought the divine protection 
in tire usual manner. When going into the bath she 
confided her child of forty days oid to the care of the 
proprietor, rather than take it into the heated rooms. 
Suddenly hearing its cry, she hastened to attend to it, 
slipped on the wet stones, and was found in great suffering 
from acute cramps. She had never been so seized before, 
but the attack often recurred, and the Shech, from whom 
she sought help, had been unable to give her relief The 
cry she had heard was from a child of the jinn, for her own 
had slept quietly all the time, and no other child was in 
the house. Had she called upon God on entering, she 
would not have heard the sound, and even had she prayed 
for help in falling she would have received no injury. 

It is customary for a young man seeking a wife to 
enquire if she is in the habit of using the name of God 
before every action. From the answer he gathers whether 
she is likely to bring blessing or scarcity into his home. 
A story is told in illustration of this, that a young couple, 
in spite oi all frugality and care in housekeeping, found 
their possessions continually diminishing, until at last the 
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young man missed hfo horse. After seeking the animal in 
all directions and finding no trace, he resolved to go 
further afield, into a district full of eaves, in which flocks 
and cattle were herded at night, and where he might hear 
news of his missing property. When night came he 
entered a cave towards which a Sight had attracted him, 
and found, to his horror, that it was full of jinn (the gmii 
of the Arabian Nights) , that is of evil* or at least sub¬ 
human, spirits, somewhat corresponding to the brownies of 
Scotland. They persuaded him to take his seat among 
them, and offered him hospitality. He tried to escape on 
the plea that he was seeking a lost horse, and was at once 
gratified and alarmed to hear that it was already there, 
and would be returned to him on leaving. Meanwhile 
orders were given that it should be well cared for, while an 
excellent supper of his favourite dish of rice anti lentils 
mudsk&ddara was set before him. According to custom, 
while taking the Erst handful (the Arab peasant eats direct 
from the dish, without the intervention of spoons or 
plate) he stood up and uttered the words, L1 God increase 
your wealth/ 1 a flak jekattir cherk<m l equivalent to thanks 
for hospitality. Upon which the chief of the etfin tribe 
remarked, * My friend, you have nothing to thank us for: 
the rice anti lentils, as well as the fodder for your horse, 
and much else which you sec, is your oivn property. 1 ' 
When he returned home with his horse, his wife received 
him with joy, and assured him that she had prepared his 
favourite supper of rice and lentils. When she went to 
the saucepan, however, it was half-empty, and she could 
only suppose that although she had carefully covered it up, 
the cats had somehow got a share, Ld No/ h said her 
husband, " the one who has eaten it is I, myself. My 
horse was among the jinn, by whom 1 have been enter¬ 
tain ed h and I now fully understand their saying that 1 was 
enjoying my own possessions, and that the horse was 
handsomely fed upon his own fodder—which, when they 
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looked into the barley-store, they found had indeed been 
the case. All this was a lesson to them. Henceforth 
they touched nothing without mention of the name of God, 
and they soon returned to their former prosperity. 

The jinn were created before man, and even before the 
earth was made, and were brought forth out of fire; as 
good and pure beings, who should rule and inhabit the 
earth. Bui when the angels rebelled against God* some 
of them joined in the revolt, and as a punishment were 
sent down into hell, while the newly created human race 
occupied their place on earthy among the good spirits who 
still remained Unlike the angels, the spirits, good and 
bad., are subject to passion and suffering; they eat and 
drink and bring forth children. The evil spirits here, as 
elsewhere, are of several kinds, and are mainly occupied 
in bringing evil and misfortune among the human race. 
They correspond to the same beings among other nations ; 
giants and monsters, spirits of the wood and uf the desert, 
satyrs, vampires, and PoUerggistern. Of the good spirits one 
hear* little. They are harmless and do not need to be 
propitiated, They are even helpful and do not need to 
be “dodged.” 

One great duty of the women is to gather the day's 
supply of wood. The carrob tree, also called S. John's 
bread, must never he the first from which twigs art 
collected, though it is a common and convenient source of 
supply. If this precaution is neglected, cither the hand or 
the tool employed are certain to receive injury. Possibly 
the hardness of the wood has actually led to many 
accidents, or perhaps its red colour and suggestion of blood 
may have suggested the superstition. 

The jinn love to sit in the shadows of the moors light, just 
as men in those of the sunshine. 

There are indications of a belief both among Moslems 
and Christians, that the Powers have to be propitiated even 
by human life. When a death Is announced to □ father or 
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brother or oilier near relative, the usual formula Is: “So- 
and-so is dead May you live long/' or even, “May God 
give you his life. IJ This extends even to favourite or 
valuable animals, A man win say on hearing of the death 
of a neighbour’s horse* “May it redeem you" i>. be 
accepted in your stead. A child is redeemed by the 
shedding of blood at his birth, a male child, that asthe 
others do nut count. A father will say r for example: “ I 
have no children, only three pieces of daughter/' 1 —the 
phrase being equivalent lo our Ll so many head of cattle/' 
1 am told, however, that in certain districts the mother, on 
their behalf, will sacrifice a hen. 

I had Lhc very rare privilege, thanks to the courtesy of 
the Husseins, the Moslem family at present in power In 
Jerusalem, of assisting at the pilgrimage and annual 
festival to the shrine of Moses in the desert of Judaea, 
which comes only second, or some say third, after Mecca, 
and which very few Europeans have been admitted to see 
in its entirety. Or. IT. H, Spoer and 3 were the only ones 
who remained the entire day, and late into the evening. 
There w ere thousands of excited Moslems, the only women 
being a few Bedu j but we were privileged to watch every¬ 
thing from the windows of the private apartments of the 
Mayor of Jerusalem, who belonged to the family of the 
original launders of the shrine; and were, moreover, able to 
take a considerable number of photographs, unperceived 
by those who would undoubtedly have protested* in 
very practical form, had they been aware of it An in^- 
tcrestmg feature was Ehe very lar^e number of little boys 
brought from every part of the country for circumcision 
and who were afterwards paraded on gaily caparisoned 
horses. \\ c witnessed the arrival of many of these ; they 
were coming in all day and even after dark, accompanied 
fay their male relatives, and in every case by a sheep for 
sacrifice. The poor creature was often so exhausted, dusty 
and panting after a long journey, that one felt almost 
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thankful that its hours were numbered, In certain districts 
it is very important that the animal should be slaughtered 
without injury to its bones, both at the sacrifice oi redemp¬ 
tion and at that of circumcision ; c£ Exodus xil 46 and 
St John xtx, 36 One is daily coming across biblical 
reminders in this land of few changes. 

It is said that sacrifices are offered also at weddings, 
especially at the entrance of a bride into her new home. 
This, however. I have not been fortunate enough to see, 
although I have attended many weddings, Moslem* 
Christian, and Jewish. 1 This custom is sometimes, how¬ 
ever, otherwise interpreted. 

Curtiss (op. aE cvL) quotes the Shech of a shrine who 
said to him, " Every building must have its death—man. 
woman, child, or animal. God has appointed a redemption 
for every building through sacrifice. If God has accepted 
the sacrifice, He has redeemed the house. 11 and, further 
(cxiv.),, that when the peasants go, as is the custom, to 
distant places to cultivate the ground for Lite Bedu. they 
offer a sacrifice to die spirit of the cave in which they take 
up their temporary residence, and that even a missionary 
of his acquaintance had a goat given to him by his land¬ 
lord, so that he might sacrifice it upon the flat roof and 
allow the blood to run down over the lintel When a 
member of the family returns home from a journey, or 
a soldier from the war, it is usual to slay an animal betw een 
his feet as he crosses the doorstep. Mr. Richards, the 
English Consul of Damascus, relates that in a certain 
village he received an address of welcome, and at a given 
signal a sheep was slain in front of his horse. 

In an earlier paper about Jewish customs 3 I have spoken 
of the hand which is almost invariably portrayed over the 
door of the house. This is sometimes found also upon 
a Moslem house, the sequel of some occasion of sacrifice- 

1 Cf. Inmr JgniLuletfty chapters on tVamen amtrag Moslem!* 

1 F$&rJjsr£ t tlkL jiv. , p. 1K9* 
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birth, death, marriage, circumcision, pilgrimage, initiation 
of an undertaking, or what not—when those concerned will 
dip their hands in the blood of the victim, goat, sht;ep, or 
fowl h and will mark some flat surface near the entrance of 
the house to distract the attention of Lite jinn. 

I wish 1 could obtain more particulars about Shech 
Shadli or Shadi, to whom a libation is poured out into the 
fire when coffee is drunk. If he were the inventor of 
Arabic coffee, he was a benefactor to the human race to 
whom such a libation is justly due, though of course not 
from those who drink die beverage supposed to be coffee 
in Western Europe—even in Paris. A variant of the 
custom is found at Hamath in Syria, where it is said that 
on the return of a pilgrim die whole pot of coffee is poured 
out as a thank-offering between his feet on to the earth, 
not into the Are. 

I have been told, but have no evidence of it, that the 
Arabs still practise the bewitching of enemies by means of 
what is known in the Highlands as the corp criadhy the 
41 revenge image/' In use among most nations, and in alt ages. 

I have seen such an Image In recent use in Sutherland, made 
of day, and F in the New Forest, of wax ; in Greece lead was 
used, in Egypt papyrus, and in Palestine fragments of 
the iinicslone, of which the country mainly consists, rudely 
fashioned into human form and inscribed with the name 
of the enemy. Dr. Wunsch of Breslau suggests some 
possible association between this white stone and that 
inscribed with a ‘“new name ” to be given to '‘him that 
overcometh” (Rev. ii. 17). 

1 have seen Jewish and Moslem women socking for 
mandrakes, but more likely with an eye to their alleged 
therapeutic properties ( e r g r Gen. xxx_ 14, etc.) than for the 
sake of their mots, which, however, they hang in their 
houses, but whether as curiosities or for purposes of 
witchcraft, I cannot ascertain. One, bearing a rude 
resemblance to three human figures, was shown to me by 
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an Ethiopian Christian as representing Joseph, the Virgin 
and Child The Arab name for the fruit is iuffah magurtln, 
“apples of the insane. 31 I cannot discover why. 

The high places, sacred tombs, sacred trees, do not 
present many special features of folk-lore other than one 
finds elsewhere in the East, except perhaps, like so much 
in this country* as illustrating and interpreting the folk-lore 
of the Bible. Thus on a Thursday, the eve of the Moslem 
Sabbath, the spiritually-minded passing by the neighbour¬ 
hood of a sacred tree often see it in flames, as did Moses, 
who saw the bush which burned and was not cousumed- 
Food is offered to the genius loci by Bedu on reaching 
a new camping ground, and is commonly hung on the 
branches of sacred trees, just as bread and wine were 
offered by the Israelites to Yahweh. 1 Piles of stones, 
commemorative or reminder, are found all over the 
country, and are receiving daily additions from the hands 
of the pious, and I know of some half-dozen places which 
no one passes without adding his tribute to the existing 
Eben-ezer. Standing-stones are erected to-day T as at 
Beth-d; and others, of which the origin is forgotten, are 
regarded as sacred, like the Jachin and Boaz of Solomon. 
The Rock worship so obviously recognised in Dent. xxxi. 
and other passages exists still, and now as, probably p then, 
one is told that the rock is merely symbolic, and that the 
saint is honoured spiritually and apart. Apparitions, hear¬ 
ing messages, appear Hl to those who have light in their 
hearts 11 as to the ancient prophets, telling now, as then, of 
matters of public Wesd— the cholera, the plague* the new 
railway. 

The mascbetlt condemned in the Bcu ter anomie code, 
and figuring over and over again in sacred history, may be 
seen aH over the country* and in every landscape you may 
note the high places crowning the hill tops and resorted to 
by Moslem, Jew* and Christian alike. Caves, here called 
mil. ; Lev. ueffi,; Nwn. it h , tie. 
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“grottoes/' are the holy places of every sect, and are 
inhabited -by saint or Jinn as the ease may he. Mothers 
who have no mllk f married couple who are childless, 
resort thither, although in some cases they have been 
abandoned by the Moslems on account of the nature of 
the orgies, and arc frequented mainly by Christians and a 
few jews. The specially famous cave under ML Carmel, 
dedicated to El Chadr (the Green One), who is recognised 
by some as Elias, by others as St George,, is resorted to by 
all classes, sects, and nationalities. 

Spirits and apparitions still reveal themselves under 
sacred trees as to Abraham and Gideon. Sometimes such 
a tree is sacred per se ; one near Gaza-el-MaisI is inhabited 
by a spirit and receives divine honours just as Abraham 
"planted a tamarisk tree in Becrsheba and called there 
on the name of Yahweh.” Sometimes it is sacred by 
association only, like “ the oak of the pillar that was in 
Shecbem/' or like the oak of Moriah under which Abraham 
built an altar to Yahweh. The fdlahin leave ploughs, 
building materials, harness, and other property, in such 
places for safety. When a shrine is associated with a tree 
it is doubly sacred, and many serve to this day precisely 
the purpose described in 2 Chron. vL 33-24* and even in so 
highly civilised a town as Resan, perhaps the most pleasing 
in all Palestine, order I y T well-built, well-governed* many a 
lawsuit is averted because the people are satisfied to go to 
the mefy w the shrine of the local saint, and, as before the 
altar in Solomon's Temple, to swear innocence or reveal 
guilt, and receive judgment accordingly; now, as then, 
there is no appeal from this judgment 

Trees have also- curative properties. The power of self- 
suggestion and telepathy are still fully utilised and 
appreciated in the East A shred tom from the patient’s 
garment and hung on the tree transfers the disease; in 
the same way a shred taken from it serves* like the hand¬ 
kerchiefs and aprons from the body of St Paul h *for the 
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cure of the sick unable to present themselves personally ; 
then! as now, “the diseases- departed from them, and the 
evil spirits went out." 

The sacred trees arc of various kinds. One of those 
upon which we have mast often seen decorations is the 
lotus tree {zizyphus spina ckristi } p which however docs not 
assume its sacred character till Its fortieth year, when to 
cut it down or injure it is a gross insult to the wtly. The 
tamarisk tree U often sacred, or at least haunted, and the 
wind, like 1 the whispering in the tops of the mulberry 
trees/' is often heard to utter words and phrases as it sighs 
in their waving branches. The olive tree is sacred, though 
less often haunted, and palms and cacti have drunk of the 
water of life, and have in them something of a human 
element Fig-trees, sycamore fig^, and car robs -"locust 11 
trees}, are, on the other hand, inhabited by jinn. Within a 
few miles of Jerusalem, however, in a grove of terebinth, 
a single sycamore fig is the one tree decorated with votive 
offerings. As ia Scotland, it i-S not good to whistle in haunted 
places, especially at dusk. Salt is sacrcd 1 and a little 
strewed upon the threshold of a house or mom has a good 
effect, and serves to keep the powers of evil at a distance 1 
My last 1 find 1 ' in the way of amulets was that of the 
jaw-bone of a wolf worn by a Moslem girl as a protection 
against a cough. The subject of charms and amulets is 
however far-reaching, and would need a paper to itself. 
They are worn by man, woman, and child ; horses, camels, 
and asses, even the sheep, the goat, the cat, more rarely, 
the dog, is protected by at least a blue bead, or a 
morsel of alum sewn up in a blue covering. M The belief 
in the Evil Eye," writes Philip Baidensperger, than whom 
no one living better knows the people or this country, -l is 
certainly very strong among all classes or the population— 
Christian and Mohammedan, Jew and Gentile, It is 
stronger than religion.” 

1 Cf* Fi-^k-Lorty vf, i^a. 
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I conclude with a few rioted upon Jewish folk-lore* 
additional to those in my last paper, and the result of 
later observation and enquiry. 

The Jew's allege that the jinn are the offspring of Adam 
and 1 or of Sammael and Eve, or of the sons of God 
and the daughters of men. as the case may be. They are 
responsible for most of the events of life, good or evih 
Every man has 10,000 at his right hand, and loOO at Ids 
left, specially dangerous at night, so that, as in the Outer 
Hebrides, persons meeting after dark should not salute 
each other by name, not however only for the usual reason 
that they should not acquaint the powers with names by 
which they might afterwards hear themselves called, but 
also because every person has a kind of infernal double, 
so that one might unawattts salute a devil The Jewish 
women in Jerusalem carefully cover their hair, not with a 
mere veil, as do the Moslems, but with a handkerchief, 
chakbii firmly pinned around the coiffure so as to avert the 
Sebedim who sit on the hair of women whose heads are 
uncovered (? cf. t Con xL 10). A special devil named 
Kardaikoos is responsible for headache, and another named 
A si man Tor epilepsy. 

The Jews resort, with more or less secrecy T to divination, 
although such a practice excludes then from the highest 
heavens. In order to know if an undertaking will succeed, 
the women select a hen—the Jews are the great poultry 
rearers of Jerusalem—and if she gets fat the w T ork will 
prosper; if not t it is better to abstain. When the Astro¬ 
logers of Fharaoh complained that Joseph, a mere slave, 
was put over them, the king replied, “ I see the colours of 
ruler ship in him," There arc many beliefs in regard 
to colour. If you are going on a journey it is well to 
sit for a while in a dark room and watch what colours 
you will see. If they are clear and bright it is safe to 
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proceed, but IF flickering and variable, it is better to 
wait The Jews, like others, will not begin an under¬ 
taking on a Friday. It is a had sign to make a verbal 
mistake in prayer. 


One day, while talking with a Jew I was swinging 
my walking stick from one hand to the other, and 
observed that he watched me carefully. Suddenly per¬ 
ceiving that it was attached by a cord to my wrist, he 
said with an air or relief. * That is well, it is not good 
For a staff to fall From the hand." 1 ascertained afterwards 
that for a woman it was especially to be avoided, as it 
portended the loss of means of living. 

It is a good sign when a sick person sneezes. 

Of course the subjects most prominent in the minds 
of the orthodox Jews of Jerusalem are. the study of 
the Talmud, and the restoration of their race, of which the 
re-building of the Temple would be the first evidence. 
In accordance with this, they say that Cod spends one 
third of his time in studying the Talmud, one third in 


weeping over the Temple, and the rest in playing with 
the leviathan. 

Another tradition relates the deep distress of the 
Almighty upon the receipt of the news of the victory 
of Titus. In vain the angels sought to console Him 
He could only ejaculate, ■‘Send for Jeremiah!” Appar¬ 
ently none but the author of the book of Lamentations 
could adequately express the emotion of the occasion. 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Moses, were also sent for, 
although there was some difficulty in finding the last 
mentioned, as apparently the Jews accept the fact that 
"no man knows that Sepulchre, and no man saw it e'er” 
whereas the Arabs, as has been seen, place his grave at 
Neby Moussa. The queerest part of the story, which is quite 
serious, ls> that after the Temple was burnt, God. sitting 
down m the ashes, cried. “The foxes have holes and 
the birds have nests, but my children who have escaped 
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this slaughter have no where to lay their head, and 
their enemies rejoice S " Many of the popular tales about 
Solomon attribute to him a kind of second sight* as for 
instance it is said that when he sent to Pharaoh to ask 
for workmen for the burl ding of the Temple, the Egyptian 
astrologers selected those who would die within the year, 
but Solomon promptly sent them back dressed in shrouds. 

The Jerusalem children* both Jews and Moslems, seem 
to have few games except such as have been introduced 
by European—chiefly German and American—schools. 
Among the curiosities in the Armenian Museum are some 
very' ordinary dolls. Hoops, balls, skipping-ropes, one 
seldom sets. In the north of Palestine, where life is 
brighter and less Europeanised than in Judaea, the boys 
play hockey and the girls hop-scotch. The one really 
characteristic game is a highly elaborated variant of 
H knuckle-bones,." or the Scotch “ chucky-stanes," played 
for the most part with the Usssrae to he picked up within 
a few yards of anywhere; One game may last at least an 
hour, and Js accompanied by songs, some of which are 
mere nonsense rhymes, while others have traces of meaning 
The girls especially attain great skill, and it is the only 
occasion on which 1 have seen boys and giirb playing 
freely together. A young man here said to me one day* 
speaking of the daughters of a neighbour, " They are 
ashamed to meet me now because we used to play Hassa 
together.” A Jew told me that the ball-playing of the 
maidens of Jerusalem was one of the causes which led 
to the destruction of the Temple 1 May some association 
of ideas with the Natisicaa of heathen Greece have 
led to this condemnation of an amusement which might 
have had valuable hereditary Influence upon the female 
outline of the Jewish race? 

One of the most interesting places in Jerusalem is the 
Cotton Grotto discovered in 13 ^ 2 , probably the H roy al 
grotto” of Josephus {BdL v. 4, 2 ), and which, for the 
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advantage of tourists, is known as <J Solomon's Quarries, 1 " 
and devoutly visited as the spot whence the stones for the 
Temple were quarried. As it stretches 639 feet in a 
straight line beneath the city, it might well be that here 
the 14 stone was made ready before it was brought [to the 
Temple] ; so that there was neither hammer nor ax nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house while it was in 
building/' The Jews, however, have a more romantic 
tradition as to the cause of this silence. They 5ay that 
when Solomon had collected all other materials for the 
Temple—the gold and precious stones and brass—he was 
at a loss how to proceed in regard to the baser material 
for he was anxious that the stone should be handled in the 
same manner as were the Tables of the Law, the method 
of which was finally delivered to him in a dream. It 
seems that, at the beginning of the world, God created 
a small insect, the size of a barley-corn, called the 
Shemeer, which He kept under His throne until it was 
required to cut out and engrave the Tables of Stone, 
after which it was hidden again, in a place unknown to 
everyone except Satan, who somehow obtained possession 
of if and was very unwilling to discover its whereabouts, 
especially for such a purpose as the building of the 
Temple, which, as everyone knew, was designed m 
opposition to Satan himself However, Solomon called 
together the Rabbis, and In their presence conjured the 
Evil One from the bottomless pit, and commanded him 
to restore the shemeer. Satan 1 compelled to obev, how¬ 
ever unwillingly, fetched from the deep of the sea a stone 
weighing a thousand tons, which he threw down in a rage 
at Solomon's feet. The stone smashed, and out of it 
emerged the shemeer “When Solomon and the Rabbis 
beheld it they shouted for joy; but Satan, on the con- 
tTSf y. groaned in anguish, and raved with indignation.” 

Solomon then went to the quarry, where, with a pencil, 
he sketched the outline of every stone that would be 
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wanted, and then put the shemeer upon the pencil mark. 
As it crawled along, the stone split asunder, not merely 
taking the required form, but assuming the beautiful polish 
which made the Temple the wonder of the world. 

Half-way between Jerusalem and Bethlehem is a little 
domed building known as the tomb of Rachel, regarded as 
a sacred place by Jews, Moslems, and Christians alike. 
Here we heard a *tory of the child Joseph. When sold 
to the Midianitcs he escaped from their caravan and 
wandered, footsore and hungry, to Bethlehem, which, by 
the way, is some four days march from Dothan, and hence 
to the grave of his mother Rachel, where, throwing himself 
on the ground, he wept aloud r and sang to a heart-breaking 
melody in Yiddish : 

Alas,, woe is me! 

Haw wretched to be 
Driven away and banished 
Yei so young from thee 1 ” 

Thereupon the voice of his beloved mother, Rachel, was 
heard from the grave, comforting him, and bidding him 
be of good cheer, for that his future should be great 
and glorious* How from hence he proceeded to Egy pt to 
fulfil his destiny does not appear. 

The Samaritans have precisely the same stories as to 
the curative-virtues of the Passover lamb as may be found 
in many Christian Churches as to those of the consecrated 
elements. In the F. £.E f Jpos, in an article descriptive of 
the celebration of the Feast in iS^S, the author relates that 
a woman in the congregation became very ill, and that a 
cry was raised to remove her to a tent outside r lest the camp 
should be defiled by a dead body. Only Moslems might 
touch her, as of course a Samaritan so doing would become 
unclean. Later, some of her friends, seeing that she was 
pot to die immediately* brought her a piece of the liver of 
a Passover lamb. Although she had been delirious she 
became better, and was still alive when the writer left 
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Nablus, Sometimes persons, apparently in the last stage 
of illness, are carried to the top of the mountain and fed 
with the holy mutton, after which they are able to walk 
home. 

Such examples of the continuity of human emotion might 
be still further multiplied. They are obvious enough and 
meet one at every turn, but are mysteriously ignored— 
perhaps never even observed—by most or those concerned 
to illustrate the Bible by the land. The amount of folk¬ 
lore, folk-songs, customs, which might have been collected 
during the sixty years at least in which England has spent 
tens of thousands a year on mission work in this country, 
is grievous to think of. Happily otiters more recent have 
been more active, and all folk-lorists owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Americans, Curtiss, Bliss, and Post; to the 
Germans, Klein, Mrs. Einslcr and her learned father Efr, 
Schick, and perhap- in this connection above all, to the 
Alsatian brothers Balden sperger, whose articles, now 
scattered in various inaccessible Reports, deserve to be 
collected and edited. 


A. Goodrich-Freek, 
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MaTHJHONIAL CUFTOifS tS THE WEST OF I* FLAK D, 

The domestic diatoms of the Celtic peasantry of Ireland* which 
have survived apparently unaltered from very early times* cannot 
be gathered from hooks, or still less by passing travel amongst 
ihem : one has to be closely acquainted with their Inner lile, 
with their modes of thought and one must know also something 
o t their language. The writer was bom and bred m County 
Galway, and thus is intimately acquainted w ith the Irish speaking 
peasantry of the W«t of Ireland, which enables him to give 
a short account here of some customs which will perhaps be 
of the more interest as they relate to the mode of courtship 
and marriage. 

In the usual biography or story of domestic life an early 
chapter has generally some notice of courtship as a prel imin a r y 
to marriage; but* if its subject be an Irish peasant, the 
courtship would have to be omitted as non-existent As a 
custom it is unknown among the more primitive Celts; indeed, 
in many cases, marriages take place even without the contract¬ 
ing parties having previously seen each other at all, and, putting 
aside the unamorous peasant himself, it is also the aim of every 
father to get his daughter into a home where there is a fan- 
holding, paying from to rent* and for this class of 

form as a home for his daughter he knows he must be prepared 
to give her as a li daf n about jCa° cas ^ aflC ^ a CQW - 

A young man hears that in some parish within the narrow 
range of his geographical knowledge there is a maiden whose 
marriage portion may be suitable to his expectations; as an 
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Irish peasant he is wann-hcarled and highly sentimental, faul 
this does not prevent money* or its equivalent, being the 
deciding item in the selection of his future wife, A man never 
thinks of & gtri who has not sufficient money to be his equal; 
in cases* therefore, where the families of the bride and bride¬ 
groom arc not intimate, so that the young man's farm is not 
known to the girl's faibei- T as a first step the latter h invited 
to come and inspect the property of the possible son-in-law. If 
the holding is not well stocked, the holder of it will often 
borrow a few cattle and sheep from a neighbour for the occasion* 
so as to create a favourable oppression to the parental eye. 
After due inspection* if the father be satisfied* he will proceed 
to do all he can by way of finding the expected equivalent of 
the “dot" for his daughter's marriage. 

The favourite time for arranging matrimonial alliances is a 
month before Lent, for in Lent no priest will readily consent 
to celebrate a wedding; hence die very Irish characteristic of 
putting off the inevitable to the last moment, Consequently! 
when a young man, about February or March, is seen white¬ 
washing and thatching his cabin, he is suspected at once and 
his movements are henceforth watched with keen neighbourly 
interest. 

Presuming that arrangements have satisfactorily developed so 
dial the marriage ceremony only remains, the amount of the 
fee is carefully fixed by the priest according to the amount of 
the dower given with the bride. For example, supposing the 
maiden’s father is providing ^40 and a cow, the priest requires 
at least a or j£s fee before consenting to perform the 
ceremony, Thus marriages constitute a fine harvest for the 
priest, and if he has many marriages in his parish they prove 
one of his chief sources of income. 

After these preliminary settlements, there follows now the 
most curious part of these Irish marriage customs. The intending 
bridegroom never himself proposes either to the young woman 
or her parents. Everything is done with the utmost secrecy. 
In order to ensure this condition, he starts off at midnight to 
his intended t abode—-most probably in some neighbouring 
village—accompanied by a friend and a bottle of whisky. As 
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thej approach the bouse, or cabin, they arc much daunted if 
they bear the barks of a dog, fearing that some of the other 
villagers may he aroused and so catch them on so significant 
a prowl. When the cabin, after muck trepidation and caution, 
is arrived at, the friend first knocks at the door; from within 
he is questioned as to his identity and his business. The 
obliging friend answers wants a wife. 17 “Who is she 

for? 1s shouts the father from the ttcesses of his bedroom and 
bis blankets- On the needful information being supplied, the 
matter is discussed in situ by die jiarents while their visitors 
sEand waiting outside in the cooling influence of a February or 
March night. If, after consulting the parents do not approve 
they will say, perhaps, that “the little giil is too young to 
let her go this year f n or that it is too late to be disturbed. 
On the other band, if the father and mother are satisfied, the 
former rises and opens the door of the cabin and welcomes 
his guests; this is regarded as a good omen of acceptance, 
and the suitor who, though nut actualty at his friend's elbow, 
is not far distant, now comes to the front, humeiiiately a big 
peat-fire is put down, that is, stacked on the hearth-stone, and 
the father sits on one side of the blaze and his good dame on 
the other. There is much shaking of hands and n good deal 
of blessing: and then the bottle of whisky is produced as an 
opening to the first act of the dratna. 

Thc chief idea of the young men is now to humour the 
parents so a s to extract as much fortune as possible. As soon 
as the whisky is finished and thetr spirits elevated they set 
seriously to business, and several hours perhaps elapse before 
the matter is finally settled. At this point, for the first time, 
the girl makes her appearance, and though her fate is there 
and then in the balance it is usual for her to say nothing; nor 
is she so much os asked whether she will accept her suitor or 
not. 1 The writer knows a case (typical of many) where the girl 
refused on such an occasion to many the man f and left in 

L >f. M„* aged. iS, A pe***nl juaprietar from County Rascnliimeii, ru;w in 
Loader), VtltB Ihdl he h*< bra *■ b«t tnafl" nr 6*t wedding* lit (wme 
of which had the bride and brid^gt^m met before the matter WU 
cDfliiadetl—tin. 
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disgust, but only to be dragged back lo be thrashed first by her 
father, then by her mother! and finally by her brother* After this 
appeal to her sweet reasonableness, she resigned herself to her fate. 

The night following the completion of the compact* all the 
relations on both sides are invited to a supper party. This 
meal consists usually of bacoi^ which has been stewed in a 
pot with cabbage ; after this ceremonial food is thus cooked, 
it is served in a Urge dish, the potatoes being spread in the 
middle of a bare table. Plates, it must be known, are not 
sufficiently numerous to allow a separate one to every guest 5 
three or four guests, therefore* eat from one and the same 
plate, on which the meat is tom, tiger-like, lo pieces* and 
pulled in all directions by the forks: hence the name of 
^ eating the tiger. 1 * 

Drrnk is not scarce. The whisky is mixed, not with water, 
but with wine-coloured ginger-beer, not for economy's sake, but 
as suggesting unmixed liquor. 

The least being so far finished, the father stands in the centre 
of the company and counts out half of the marriage portion, 
and hands it to the bridegroom-el ecL 

A year afterwards, should a child be born, the remainder of 
the dower is paid and the cow also presented. But should the 
marriage prove childless, this second half is seldom forthcoming. 
The rest of the family, if the bridegroom be the eldest son, 
generally has a vested interest in the holding, and the custom 
is also to use a portion of this marriage tl dot " for the mar¬ 
riage dower of some future Bister. 

Only a day or two intervenes between this festive betrothal 
and the marriage ceremony. This is characteristically made the 
occasion of a second lavish entertainment All the friends, and 
acquaintances assemble additionally at the home of the bride's 
parents* and the bridegroom and other guests are served with 
refreshments, consisting of lea, large slices of bre^d and butter, 
cake, and whisky H Then a long cavalcade of cars, carts, and 
horses starts lor the chapel, the bride and bridesmaid sitting 
one aide of their car, and the bridegroom and best man on 
the other side. Before the performance of the rite* both bride 
and bridegroom make their confession to the priest 
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It is the custom for the bridegroom to give the bride a 
purse containing gold, silver, and copper, for immediate neces¬ 
saries, and this is presented to the bride by the priest 
immediately after the ceremony. 

The newly-married couple are then mounted on a car side 
by side; next follows what h called the “dragging home." 
The bride and bridegroom start away first, preceded by the 
mo Lin ted guests and followed by the cars of the other guests, 
whose object is to outraoe each other The pace is terrific, 
and collisions are obviously numerous* and the horse that 
distinguishes itself that day goes up in value. 

The horsemen who have raced ahead to the bridegroom's 
house compete for a bottle of whisky as the pri&c. 

As the wedding party passes through any village on the route 
there rises a blaae of lighted sheaves of straw a each householder 
holding up such a torch in honour of the newly married pair. 

All this time, however, the mother of the bridegroom has 
remained at home m order to bake the oaten cake t which 
she breaks finally on the head of the bride as the yocmg 
woman passes the doorway of Iter future home. She pours 
also a bottle of holy water over her. 

We may note hero that it is not the custom of the mother 
of the bride to attend at the church or at the bridegroom's 
house. 

At this first home-coming the entrance is always by the back 
door of the cabin, ii being deemed unlucky to go in at the 
front, through which the dead are always carried out 

Irish celebrations arc never lacking in some startling and 
humorous incident; indeed, something of a shindy is necessary 
to complete any good business, so lhat a certain amount oi 
healthy row is inevitable. Gnce p it is said, a w ho 

arrived at the last tninute at the wedding feast asked “ Who 
is that fellow over there? 17 On being told that he was the 
best man he rushed up to the person indicated and struck 
him between the eyes, simultaneously remarking i “You're a 
liar; you’re not the best man?" 

The wedding evening is spent in dancing and singing those 
ancient songs which nowadays learned collectors are so anxious 
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to write down m the oldest and most classical dialect of the 
Celtic tongue* 

The front door of the cabin is taken from its hinges and 
placed on the concrete floor, for the best jig and reel dancers 
to give an exhibition or their still. This jollity is kepi op 
till the early hour* of the morning. 

Rarely do these marriages turn out unsatisfactorily. It is 
almost an unheard-of thing for a husband to ill treat his wife, 
as is unfortunately the case so often amongst the humbler 
classes elsewhere. There is no nation in which we believe the 
family ties can be closer. The first thought of those who 
emigrate to America is to remit money to the old folk in the 
cabin at home £ and as sonn as the emigrants have assured 
comiorL they will also send home passage-money to pay for 
the* emigration of younger brothers and sisters, 

Lel these days of advanced dvilisadonj it is difficult for 
strangers to understand the quaint wsys of a peasantry so 
close in proximity and yet so distant in thought from them¬ 
selves, There is, however, much to admire in the character of 
these simpler folk, if only for their high standard of morality 
and their wedded faithfulness to each other. 

T, ?, U* Blake, 


Burial of Amputated Limbs, 

(Ct Jwlk-Lor^ xh p. 34S.) 

Th e accompany Eng note from one of my pupils describes 
occurrences which have come 10 his knowledge in hia 0 wn 
neighbourhood in Ireland. 

J. L* My res. 

L Andrew Bohan, living in Gknmacnass* County Wicklow, 
received an injury to his kg which resulted in subsequent 
amputation at the knee. The doctors who performed the 
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operation were desirous of sending the leg eo the medical 
school at Trinity Colleges Dublin, but Bohan's friends, hearing 
of their intention, broke into the house of Dr, Garland at 
I^aragh, County Wicklow, and carried away the leg, burying it 
at once in the churchyard at Glcndalough. 

iL John Porter, of Wood bank, Round wood, County Wicklow, 
in iSgti injured his arm in a threshing-machine so seriously 
that amputation was necessary just below the shoulder, suc¬ 
cessfully carried out by Drb\ Garland and Taylor at Ratbdnm 
His relatives then wrote a letter to his employer, asking him 
to lend them a market-cart in which to convey the arm to the 
burial-ground at Glendalough, to be interred in the family 
grave there, 

W T R. C Barton 

Ol Ch,, Oxford 


Objection to Portraiture, 

The photographs reproduced in Plate L were taken by myself 
at St Cergues-sur-Nyon t in the Canton of Yaud* where I accom¬ 
panied Miss L. E, Btoadwood in August, 1903. They exemplify 
the objection to being photographed without permission, which 
was shown by the inhabitants. The boy standing on the ground 
in the upper photograph was bolding a log of wood when he 
first caught sight of me, and quickly dropped it to pick up the 
sticks which he is seen holding cross wise in front of him. The 
boy on the load of wood looks as if he were making M the horns * 
with his fingers, but 1 do not think he noticed me at all In 
the lower photograph, two children are hiding their faces, 
another is turning his back, and another, apparently* crossing his 
fingers before hia face. The grown-up people showed the same 
objection, and usually retreated quickly out of reach 0/ the 
camera* unless l had first asked permission to include them in 
the photograph ; in which case they would pose with alacrity. I 
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never met with this objection in any of the larger Swiss towns, 
nor in the Canton Claras, where I took a good many photographs. 

Barbara Chapter, 


BuiLnatG Customs. 

(Vol. siL p. 104.) 

In Davos Platz, Switzerland, and its neighbourhood, when the 
roof of any house is completed, a small fir-tree is tied to the 
top of a scaffolding pole and “ an entertainment," as mv informant 
expressed it, “with wine,” is given to all employes, and a present, 
consisting of a large silk handkerchief, is given to the head 
man, a smaller one to the second man, and cotton ones, 
varying in size and quality, given to everyone else, even to 
the smallest boy. I enclose a photograph of a half-built house 
thus decorated (Plate II.), 

Herbert R. H. South am, F.S.A, 

The custom of decorating the roof of a newly-built house 
with a small fir-tree was in full swing at Dresden when i was 
there in 1890, but there the ceremony always took place as 
soon 9$ the ridge-pole was up, before the roor was covered b. 
The workmen also had a feast of some sort, but I do not 
know about presents. 

Barbara Cra'strr. 


SoMt Former Customs or rat Royal Parish or Crathir, 

Scotland 

1 ah acquainted with some of the older inhabitants of Ciathie, 
and have from time to time gleaned from them little portions 
of unwritten records of a past age. Many changes have come 
about within the recollection of my friends, perhaps accelerated 
by the residence of royalty in the parish, a factor which has 
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ionned a new centre of crysullhatioii to the people of Upper 
Deesrdc, 

Fifty year* ago the Braeimr Highlanders made the circuit of 
their fields with lighted tardies at Hallowe'en to ensure their 
fertility in the coming year, At that date the custom was as 
follows: Every to ember of the family (in those days households 
were huger than they are now) was provided with a bundle of 
fir ■*carries" with which to go tbe round The father and 
mother stood at the hearth and lit the splints in the peat fire, 
which they passed to the children and servants, who trooped 
out one after the other, and proceeded to tread the bounds of 
their little property, going slowly round at equal distances apart, 
and invariably with the sun. To go "witfrershihs da seems to 
have been reserved for cursing and excommunication. When 
the fields hatl thus been ciroumambubtcd the remain nig spills 
were thrown together in a heap aud allowed to bum out. The 
chant used as they marched I have been unable to recover. 
In this way the Jl faulds “ wdre purged of evil spirits. 

A curious H Crrit," which was duly performed by the mother 
of one of my informants at the birth of every animal, was to 
plane a burning peai between the door ol tbe stable or cow¬ 
house and die young animal and mather* and to leave it there 
to smoulder. 

The funeral customs of the people have completely changed 
within the period under consideration. There are no more 
burials of un baptised children after sundown. Infants whether 
christened or not are now accorded an honourable interment 
The English method of reading a service at the grave (En 
addition to the Scotch practice of performing that rite in the 
house of the departed) Ea rapidly coming into use. The Song 
procession over the hills, in which the corpse was borne on 
u spokes (a bier) by relays of men, has given place to the 
mod era hearse* with its following of solemn friends in mourning. 
The unseemly habit of partaking to excess in strong drink lies 
likewise departed, leaving none to mourn its loss. When our 
grandfathers were young it was nothing to see quite a number 
on intoxicated men assisting at a funeral* and many tales are 
cujteju about unseemly behaviour, quarrels, and pathetic mistakes 
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occasioned by loo Tree indulgence in anient spirits* It is 
particularly insisted od as having happened in more than Ode 
parish that die cortege set out to the churchyard without the 
deceased in their custody. 

One of my friends lately spoke of attending a burial in a 
cold spring-time—“just such another as this J1 —-when they were 
met by pelts of hail every now and again in the bug journey 
from Crathie throngh the mountains to TomintduS. He met 
the company at a cross-road, and, standing aside to let them 
pass, he saw the nearest relative of the dead person going in 
front leading the burial party by means of a rope attached lo 
the coffin. Walking alongside the coffin was the master of the 
ceremony, who* with a great silver watch In his hand, called 
out eveiy r five minutes or so for “other four 11 to assume the 
spokes. Then four uew bearers came forward, but the leading 
man’s position could be taken only by the nearest relatives “of 
the corpse. 17 

A. Maci>ukaj_o p M. + A 

Dtirris Public School, 
by Aberdeen. 


Some West African Customs* 

(From Thz Crrok j6Vy, a monthly magazine publi&hed at 68 
Westmoreland Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. The rationalizing 
explanations o i the i4 civilized 1 ' African writer seem sufficiently 
curious to be retain ed.—I3u.) 

A Useful Precaution with Bab\\ 

A child should never be taken outside its cradle until, in 
the case of a hoy flinty and in that of a girl frtvn,. days alter 
binh| when they are to be cL-nemonioLisly taken out with great 
rejoicings and feastirags. 

The explanation of this custom will show that its. observance 
h most essential, as the children arc blind—that is to say, 
they cannot exercise their visionary powers for some time ailcr 
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biith. During such time, a sudden contact with the powerful 
rays of the tropical son may prove fatal to the eyesight, hence 
the above custom to prevent such a calamity. 

M&xsuring lime in West Africa. 

Should a cock crow in the early part of the night, before 
the usual hours, it is to be instantly killed and publicly feasted 
on at the crossing of two roads. The explanation of this 
custom is as follows: There are no chronometers in a West 
Airican community (purely so), and time is measured in the 
day by the sun and In the night by the crowing of the cock. 
Important arrangements between parties are fixed for the firs^ 
second, or third crowing of the cock \ hence the above to 
prevent the community being misled by an eccentric cock. 
Should a hen happen to craw at all, tha unnatural action is 
immediately checked by applying the above custom. 

TAt Bangers qf Whistling. 

Whistling is strictly forbidden in a dwelling, and a boy who 
persisted in the habit should be punishetL 

Iu civilised communities this habit is regarded as an example 
of rudeness, but with the West African it goes further. It 
invites snakes and other reptiles, and the woodland nature of 
the W eat African homes makes it easy for the approach of 
these unfriendly and unwelcome visitors; hence the custom. 

An Anxi&us 7VW. 

A womart during pregnancy should not go out in the night 
without a knife or some other weapon of defence. 

This is to prevent fright, ivtiich causes abortion or some 
other trouble. The woman ? knowing that she is aimed, would 
not easily be frightened, 

A Qursttvn (f Atattf. 

On seeing a flash of lightning, one should hiss or do some¬ 
thing of the like, 

1 his is to strengthen the nerves against thunderclap, which 
is often disastrous to weak nerves- 
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Honouring (hi Dtad. 

In a family, as well as at a national feast* portions are set 
aside in memory of the dead in a comer of the house, or in 
a public place, according to the nature of the feast 

West African feasts are intended to heal family breaches and 
awaken mutual sympathy, or to arouse patriotic ital and create 
national fire ; and, as everyone is willing to honour the dead 
and to forego everything and all grievance for their sakes, the 
feasts are dedicated to their memory. To prevent the occasion 
being too ephemeral, portions are set aside for them for days 
together , and the belief that they do come to eat it makes the 
most greedy refrain from touching them, 

Tff the UMidm. 

Over the corpse of a parent the younger children are 
generally passed three times. 

This is to warn members of the family against taking undue 
advantage of the children of the deceased. Three and seven 
are to most West Africans what the latter number is to the 
Hebrews. Abiose. 
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Breaking the Bough in the Ghqve of Dia^a. 

There was 2 tree in the grove of Diana a! Anda from which 
tt was not permitted to break 2 bough. A fugitive slave, if 
ansious to get the post of priest of Diana, would break a 
bough, after which he hud to fight the priest then in office ; 
if he slew the priest he obtained his situation. Various 
explanations of this strange custom have been offered, but t 
am not aware that it has any classical parallel, especially so 
far as the breaking of the bough is concerned. Perhaps it has 
not been observed that* so far, we seem to have a parallel in 
our own folk-lore. In the ballad of Tam Zr% communicated 
by Robert Bums 10 J&knsoris Muieum^ Cuiterhaugh Wood is 
haunted by an enigmatic being named Tam Lin_ [an el, being 
warned of this, and forbidden to go to Carterhuugh, naturally 
hurries thither “as fast as she can hie . 11 Her motive being to 
challenge Tam Lin p she plucks two roses. The being appears* 
saying : 

M Why pa 1 * then the now* janrt, 

And kl'Aj Amt£r tfau I&* trand. 

Or why cames thou to C-art^rhaughj 
WithOQUen ray camnuLfid ? " 

Turn Lin churns rights over Cmerhaugb, so does Janet— 
all's well that ends well—Janet rescues Tam Liu from Fairy¬ 
land, and they marry. 
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In Akin (Motherwel^s MS, p. 554) Lady Margaret 

goes to a wood, and plucks two nuts. Young Akin appear?, 
asking: 

H O why jw f ye t he nnt, ibe mu 
0 "vhy brake jf /At iree , 

I am Ek forester o ibis Wool, 

Ye isbuuld ifnrir leavt at mcA 

In the ballad of Hpide Mtin 7 an enigmatic being iL wha nefer 
got christen dame," the same incident occurs, also in T 7 u Kings 
DothUr^ lady Jean t where the heroine " pa s the nut and bows 
the tree.” The end is tragic. (Can the appearance of Harfcs p 
when Persephone plucks the first narcissus that ever bloomed, 
be a cEtse in point?) 

In the ballads^ the breaking of the hough is an assertion of 
a claim to property in the wood, and a challenge to the being 
who dwells there. Possibly these facts corroborate the opinion 
proposed by me in Magic and that the breaking of 

the bongh of the tree in the An clan grove was no more titan 
a challenge to the priest to defend the tree, and bis own 
possession of the priestbooci The priest of Diana, in fact, 
might very well say to any one who broke the branch ; 

M G why brake yc ihe ksogh, the bangle 
O why brake yc the nee, 

I hold the priesthood of this grave. 

Ye m&uiEA llchliy me!” 

Then they hghL This explanation of the bough -breaking is 
simple and natural. E'erhflps other cases in folk-lore may 
occur to the memory of some students. 

After writing the above, my eye fell on a passage 
(pp. 4 6 3 i 4^)1 in Major Leonard's “The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes 1 ' (Macmillan & Co., 1506). I have elsewhere suggested 
that the Aridau tree had been a sanctuary tree, and Major 
Ijeonard mentions among " sacred places of refuge"' the Bu 
Jprig Ht a small but sacred bush. . + „ A twig &r bratuk broken 
offi no matter how small, immediately secures the hoped-for 
freedom, and invests the culprits or runaways with the inviolate 
halo of divine tabu," 
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If tie Arician tree had once been a sanctuary tree, a refuge 
of fugitive slaves, in historic times only one fugitive could find 
refuge there at any given moment. Any other fugitive who 
broke a branch of the tree had to fight the man in possession. 
The bough-breaking may originally, as in Nigeria, have ensured 
protection, but, in historical times, as only one man could be 
protected,, the breaking of the bough was a claim to protection, 
and a challenge to the actual holder 

A. Lang. 


Thje Native Tomas ot South-East Australia. 

I find it necessary to make some comments on Mr. Andrew 
Ling's H Notes In reply to Mr, Howitt and Mr, Jevons rj (/rtifr- 
£&re t vo!- xvii. p. 2S&). Mr. Lang expresses his sincere regret 
for having misunderstood and misrepresented me. He does this 
by quoting a passage from my work {Native Tribes 0/ S$uik-East 
Aas/ra/ia ¥ p* 500), and explains how he misunderstood my mean¬ 
ing, 1 regret that Mr. Latig lias not explained also that the 
passage he gives is only a fragment of his quotation at p^ 197 
of his Secret af ike T$tim y which he there terms passage 
from Mr. Hdwitt” 

It is to the whole of that quotation, to ihc inferences which he 
draw's therefrom, and the adverse argument based thereon, that I 
take exception. 

The quotation, the "passage" in question, consists of four 
selected extorts from ray summary' of the evidence on which 
I based tny theory of the Tribal All-Father. It is only a portion 
of these extracts which Mr. Lang now quotes, and, apparently, 
relics upon for his excuse. The four extracts Mr, Lang arranged 
as follows {Seep W #f fAe Tuiem l pp. 197-8). The first extract 
is taken from the thirteenth line of my summary, omitting the 
Commencement of the sentence; the second extract Eh from the 
nineteenth line, but only takes part of the sentence; the third 
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ertract is from the sixth line, omitting an important introduction, 
and is interpolated between the first part of the sentence from line 
nineteen, add the remainder of my summary. 

It is the termination of the summary which Mr. Lang no w 
quotes. A large part of the summary was altogether disregarded* 
with the result that Mr. Lang had, in the garbled ^passage," 
apparently, a statement from me, which justified him in spying 
vol. xvL p, zz$) fl we are here on the ground of 
facts carefully recorded, though strangely overlooked by itr. 
Hewitt . , . t ,p as well as similar charges elsewhere. 

Since 1 communicated tny criticism of Mr. Land's statements 
(Folk-Lt^ vol xvii. p. 174), there has been some correspond 
cnee in the Athtnatum and the Academy ^ in which he speaks 
of this matter, at issue between ns, as an 41 unconscious mis- 
represen tad on,” and an "inadvertent mtfffeprtsoltitioii/ 1 

Apparently, as an explanation, Mr. Lang quotes the following 
passage from his Secret vf t&e Totem (pp, I K , T tl) : "* Since critics of 
my 'Social Origins' often missed my meaning, I am forced to 
suppose that I may, in like manner, have misconstrued some 
of the opinions of others, which, as I understand them, I 
was obliged to contest. I have done my best to understand, 
and shall deeply regret any failure of interpretation on my own 
part* 1 

It may be felt hard to understand how Mr, Lang could 
J -unconsciously JJ or SJ badvertently” select four separate extracts 
from my summary, and so rearrange them, in a new sense, as to 
place me in error* 

But wc may accept this explanation, difficult though it may 
seem, if we add a further quotation from tht Setter of tAe Totem 
(p. x.) r where Mr. Lang says: M En this book I have been able 
to use the copious material of Mr. Hu wilt and Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen in their two recent works. It seems arrogant to. 
differ from some of the speculative opinions of these dis¬ 
tinguished observers, but c wc must go where the lagvs leads 
us. 3 n 

If this be a real explanation or Mr, Lang’s mental condition 
when he made Selections from my summary and called them a 
“passage from Mr. Ho witt," it would evidently be to his 
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advantage not to allow the Ieg$s to lead him In future,, lest he 
may find that he has again done an injustice to some observer 
“ unconsciously n or u inadvertently/ 

So far is I am canctmed, this matter may new drop, leaving 
the readers of Bbtk-Zm\ to form their own opinions. 

A. W, Hqwitt. 

Mr. Howitt cannot but be aware, I think, that I have publicly, 
m several places^ disclaimed all 11 inferences 11 and Jl arguments Jl 
based on my misapprehension of his “passage,” My mis¬ 
apprehension was removed when be explained his meaning, 
which I could not find in his li passage f * and can now only 
discover by reliance on his explanation. 

If the Editor ot thinks it desirable, I will cite 

his whole 4f passage 71 textually, and add a comment or two. If 
I rightly understand Mr. Howitt to throw doubt on my honesty, 
I regret it-—for his sake, 

A Lang. 

[This correspondence must now close.—E d.] 


Folic-Tale Waited, 

I am translating The Birth &f Tragidy\ a book written by 
the German philosopher Nietzsche- In it occurs the following 
passage % 

l+ Only in so for as the genius in the act of artistic production 
coalesces with the primordial artist of the world, does he get 
a glimpse of the eternal essence of art; for in this state he is 
in A marvellous manner like the weird picture in the fairy-tale, 
which can at will turn its eyes and behold itself; he is 
now simultaneously subject and object, poet, actor, and 
spectator.” 

Can any of your readers or correspondents advise me what 
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fairy-tale Nietzsche alludes to? I haw been reading hundreds 
of ilfaivJittty but cannot find what t am searching for. It " das 
Bild des Mahrchens, das die Angen drehn nod sich selber 
anschann kann 73 a character in some oriental or Celtic talc? 
I should be greatly obliged for any information bearing on this 
curious passage. 

W. A. HaL'S£Maj#h. 

1944 N. Grutz Street, Philadelphia, U.&A. 



REVIEWS, 


V Ax six Soc i n logique, publiie sous la direction de iSwiuc 
Durkheiu, Frofesseui de Sodalagie k lTJniversUe dc Bor¬ 
deaux. Neuvieme Ann£e {1904-1905). Paris, F*£lix Alcan, 
1906, 

Z'Aw*& S&tividpqvt keeps up its reputation. Its contents this 
year arc in no way inferior to any of its predecessors. An 
interesting Aftmmre, which docs not concern ns here, by Mr. A. 
MciUet, on the sociaJ and other hi licences which operate to 
produce a change of meaning in words, is succeeded by an 
elaborate study by ,_\L Mauss a assisted by M* 1 -L Beuchat, on the 
periodical variations according to season in the social organiza¬ 
tion of the Eskimo. 

Having carefully defined the extent of territory inhabited hy 
the Eskimo the writer enquires how they arc organized, and 
decides that the basis of the organization is not the tribe but 
the settlement. i bis is defined as a group of families collected 
together and united hy special bonds, occupying a habitat over 
which they are distributed Unequally at different periods of the 
year, but which habitat constitutes their domain. The settle- 
ment, in a material sense, consists of the whole of the winter- 
houses, the places of the summer-tenta, and the hunting rounds, 
whether on land or water* which belong to a determinate number 
of individuals, as well as die network of paths, canals, and ports 
which these individuals use, and where they constantly meet 
All these form a whole, which has its unity, and ad the dis¬ 
tinctive characters by which a limited soda! group is recognized- 
It lias a fixed name, borne by all the members and by them 
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only. The district embraced in the set dement as thus defined 
has definite frontiers, within which its members hunt, fish, and 
carry on their daily life. Moreover, the settlement has a 
linguistic and a moral nod religious unity, founded fin the 
taboo of the names of the dead and the belief in reincarnation 
of the departed members in the children subsequently bom. 

In summer the people live in tents, one family in the strictest 
sense—a man and his wife or waves with their children* own or 
adopted, and exceptionally an aged parent, or a widow who t 
for want of natural protectors, has been admitted to live with 
them—and no more occupying each lent. In winter, on the 
other hand, they live in houses of a larger description clustered 
closely together about a kasfa'n^ of which more presently. These 
houses take different forms in Greenland, in Hudson's Bay 
Territory, on the Mackenzie, and in Alaska, But they arc all 
alike in providing accommodation far a number of families who 
live together, each in a special compartment* with sleeping bench, 
lamp, and so forth, thns retaining a certain amount of recognized 
unity amid the larger and more communal life of the winter. 
The Jhaittn is a much larger bouse with one common lamp, 
bnt without separate compartments • sleeping benches. Them 
the men sleep, apart from the women and children- and there 
at other times the social life of the community b lived. 

Thus the distinctive characteristic of the community is the 
expansion and scattering of the individuals and the families Ln 
summer, and their concentration in winter. Thb rhythm of 
concentration and dispersion, as M. Mauss calls it, synchronizes, 
it is true, vrilh that of the external life from which the population 
has to provide the means of its own continued existence* and, 
to a certain extent, b necessitated by the industrial occupations 
of the settlement, and by the direct effect on the human organism 
of the changes of temperature* Anything, however* which brings 
the population together, such as the capture, dismemberment, and 
consumption of a whale, causes the communal life of the winter 
settlement to be resumed for the time being* even in summer. 
Thb communal or collective life is the remarkable feature of 
the winter sett lament, and none of the external conditions, nor 
all of them together con, as M* Mauss contends, explain it. 
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The winter-house, unlike the tern* belongs to no one family: 
it is the property equally of all who inhabit it; it is built and 
repaired by their common efforts. The game, which in summer 
is appropriated by the head of the family for his own use and 
that of his dependents* in winter is shared in common by all 
the honseftiatcs. The special economy of the family has dis¬ 
appeared, Although, as we have seen, the family is not wholly 
erased, srillg for many purposes other than merely economical, 
it has become merged in the larger household. All housemates 
are looked upon as being in some way related- Indeed, the 
word ktmstmafas has been used by English writers to translate 
words which seem more accurately to mean heust-kin. Marriage 
is forbidden between housemates. The patriarchal rule of the 
family gives place to the headship of a man, one of the house¬ 
mates, who is recommended by his personal characteristics rather 
than by right of birth. He is usually an old man, a good hunter* 
a rich man, or an angakak {wizard). Mis powers are not very 
extensive. He receives strangers, distributes places or parts, 
composes interna! differences, but little more. 

Hut beyond the circle of the housemates is that of the plafr 
ffflaws t in the original a special word which M, Mauss thinks 
is evidence of the existence of very close moral bunds between 
the individuals thus described. In the Hudson's Bay fiord of 
Angm&gssriik the whole population of each settlement is comprised 
in one long house. Whether or not this, as M- Mauss thinks* 
may be held to prove the closeness of the relation between the 
winter-house and the tie which binds together the various families 
associated in the settlement* it seems certain that the inhabitants 
of the different houses in a settlement were originally closely 
bound to one another and to the kashim. The settlement is 
not a simple agglomeration of honses, an exclusively territorial 
and political unity : it is a domestic unity. A family atmosphere 
pervades it The members arc united by a bond of real affection, 
entirely analogous to that which in other societies binds together 
the different families of a claiL All observers have been struck 
with this, and have expanded on the gentleness* the intimacy* 
the general gaiety which reigns in an Eskimo settlement. A 
sort of affectionate kindness is diffused over all- Crime ia 
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relatively rare, Theft is almost unknown, though it must be 
said that the opportunities for theft are equally absent- Adultery 
(in the Eskimo sense of the word) is likewise unknown. More¬ 
over* as within a clan, there is no blood-feud, even when 
homicide is committed^ Persons whose violence renders them 
dangerous are regarded as lunatics, and if they are put to death 
it b because they are lunatics. The only internal sanction of 
the rule of the community (in Greenland, at least) is the famous 
song-dud, in which two opponents* dancing to the drum, alter¬ 
nately sing staves ridiculing one another. The judgement of the 
audience is the sole punishment of him who is deemed to be 
conquered by the other's wit and fertility of invention. As 
regards other settlements, however, the duty of vengeance seems 
to fall upon all the placefellows* and lengthy blood-feuds are 
often the consequence of a death. Evil magic is of course con¬ 
demned and punished, even by death. But (at least among the 
Central Eskimo) violations of a taboo* which may be of 
serious consequence In the belief of the people to the good 
fortune and even the existence of the community, are held to 
be sufficiently atoned for by open confession. Obstinately to 
maintain one's innocence when accused by the augakok of such 
an offence, on the other hand, it may be added* intensifies the 
original transgression and can only be atoned for by death. 

The practice of exchanging wives, which occurs on certain 
occasions during the winter seasons is another evidence of the 
close bond between members of the same settlement Exchange 
of wives for a limited time between relations or intimate friends 
is not confined to the winter. It is often one of the incidents 
of a special bond of fellowship which p as in Alaska, may bind 
men even of different Settlements together. The distinctively 
winter practice is different from this; but the other practice 
just mentioned* by virtue of which the men who enter into it, 
if not already relatives, are regarded as brothers by adoption, 
does seem to Indicate that sexual communism is connected 
with a belief in kinship. The winter practice is part of the 
rites performed in the kashim. During the winter a number 
of ceremonies take place. The m Tgahrt, or wizards, hold 
frequent sessions to conjure game* to remove taboos, to heal 
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sickness. The lease of the dead is celebrated; the solstice is 
solemnly observed. In fact, the whole winter life is lived, 
it may be said, in a state of religious exaltation, in which every 
member of the community takes part. The place of assembly 
is the kashim j and there individuals are arranged not by families 
(as in the houses^ nor by houses, but according to their more 
or less vogue social functions. The smaller social units of 
summer seem completely merged in the larger unit of the 
seidementp which attains its full presentation in the kashim and 
in the various rites expressing the collective life of the coim 
rounity and shared in by every member. 

Thus the settlement exhibits almost every feature of clan-life, 
as clan-life is known to us among peoples possessing the most 
highly organized dans. (Some of its features, I may observe,, 
arc either not to be found in dan-life or are here found in a 
more intense or developed form.) The only characteristic of 
clan-Life wanting k that of exogamy, Even this is not uniformly 
wanting] and where it is so marriage is forbidden between 
housemates — a recognition of an inner circle of relationship 
within that of the settlement. 

Such 1 if I understand it right Jy< is M. Mauss ! summary of 
the difference between the summer and winter organizations 
of the Eskimo. Anybody who has experienced the difficulty 
of summarizing the customs of a widely-extended group of 
peoples varying in all sorts of details* though agreeing in the 
tnutD lines of their organization, will understand how many 
questions have to be determined in the course of an attempt 
to present a general statement, and will mate allowance for 
difference of judgement as to the effect and importance of 
differing details. We are accustomed, and righdv so, to 
attribute to the French intellect a lucidity of which we* on this 
side of the Channel, often stand in need. M. Manas’ pre¬ 
sentation of Eskimo social characteristics docs not lack lucidity. 
But it is not easy to snnamartEC what is already itself a summary; 
and I cam hardly hope that I have reproduced all his points 
as they deserve to be reproduced. 

In the main his account is doubtless correct. I am not quite 
sure, however, whether he has not soruevrhnt overstated the 
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obliteration* in the winter organization, of the blood-bond in 
the narrower sense of that term., j priori it would appear 
hardly Likely that the toner degrees of blood-relationship could 
be wholly overlooked in winter, seeing that the organization of 
summer is so intimately connected with thete K and that if 
their existence were in effect suspended during the winter the 
consciousness must remain and must affect that susjjensLon, 
that at the end of a few weeks, or months ai the most* it 
would be resumed in full force* And what do we find in fact? 
The duty of blood-revenge may fall upon the entire settlement: 
it falls however primarily upon the immediate kin. About this 
the writers to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
Eskimo do not intimate a doubt The winter-house is not 
occupied Indiscriminately by those who have a right in it Each 
family, as M. Mau&s himself says, occupies a bench or a distinct 
part of the structure. Family life is, therefore* to some extent, 
preserved throughout the winter, and is not wholly merged in 
the community. The occupants of a winter-house too are often 
found to be relatives—father, mother* and young children on 
one bench, son-in-law and daughter, with their young children 
on the next, a son with his wife and children on the next, and 
so on. This helps us to understand whjt marriage with house¬ 
mates is usually prohibited. It is noteworthy, moreover, that 
while some kind of relationship seems to be recognized between 
members of the settlement* it is not such as ordinarily to preclude 
marriage. Such relationship is a looser bond, therefore, than 
that between housemates. Marriage between blood-relatives, 
so far forth as the Eskimo recognize blood-kinship, is certainly 
prohibited in summer; nor can we infer that it is permitted in 
winter. It h accordingly dear that the soda] organization of 

summer is, after all, the permanent organization, never lost, 
and only in abeyance during the winter so far as regards some 
of its Less important functions. 

For these and other reasons 1 think that M. Mauss has stated 
the change of social organ Nation between summer and winter 
more emphatically than the facts warrant. It is possible that 
ihe present stage of Eskimo society has been evolved out of one 
in which the people lived a purely collective life in the winter 
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and paired afresh every spring, like birds. Same OGn&Idemtions 
pointing to such an evolution can certainly be adduced. But 
M. Mauss has left this speculation untouched; his subject is the 
present organization. As to this, even if my criticism of his 
presentation hold good* he has performed a much-needed service 
in drawing attention to the remarkable alternation of organization. 
It corresponds to the alternation observed in several North 
American tribes, notably the Kwakmt! and the Hup*, Social 
life passes, as he says T through a sort of regular rhythm. It is 
not equable, but has at one season a moment of apogee and 
at another a mom cot of hypogec* This son of rhythm of d iipercipn 
and concentration, of individual life and collective life, is found 
among other peoples, and perhaps may be a widely general law. 
To what extent it answers to such a description is not to be 
enquired here. Wherever it may be found it is clear that its 
extreme manifestations can only occur where the climate,, like 
that of the Arctic littoral inhabited by the Eskimo, favours them, 
and where the population has not yet wholly emerged from the 
condition of savagery. 

At all events, M. Mauss concludes, the Eskimo present us with 
a striking verification of the sociological hypothesis that social 
life under all its forme, moral, religious* juridical or whatever 
they may be, is the function of Its material substratum and 
varies with this substratum, that is to say, with the mass, the 
density, the form and the composition of the human groups 
of which it is composed. Partial illustrations of the truth of 
this hypothesis have been produced before, in the evolution 
of the penal taw and of other branches of jurisprudence, and 
the change of religious beliefs with changing circumstances 
and the growth of civilization But these may not have been 
wholly due to morphological changes; they may have been 
accompanied or preceded by others which have escaped research. 
Among the Eskimo societies* on the other hand, we see that 
at the precise moment when the Torm of the group changes, 
religion* law and morals undergo a parallel transformation. The 
experience is crucial, and the result of this enquiry is that hence¬ 
forth at least one sociological proposition has been relatively 
demonstrated. 
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Many of the critical reviews in the remainder of the volume 
arc distinguished by excellence. Among those particularly 
interesting to readers of /*&{&-Lare may he men boned one by 
M. Mauss on the two recent works—that by Mtrfcer and that 
by Hollis—on the Masai, and one by Prof. DnrkheSm on Dr. 
Howitt's Native Tribes of Stmth-East Australia* 

E. Sipnkv Hah-TxaiCD, 


The Tctsas. By W. H. R. Riveh&, Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 190& Price 
% i s. net 

ht this account o i the Todai of die Nilgtri Hills in Southern 
India Dr* Rivers has given us not only an elaborate descliprion 
of a singularly interesting people, but has supplied a, model of 
anthropological investigation on truly scientific lines. When it 
L5 Tcmembered that bis visit to their country occupied only five 
months, and that being ignorant of their language be was 
dependent upon the services of interpreters, the amount and 
accuracy of the information which he has collected testify to the 
energy and tactfulness with which his cnr|iiiric5 were conducted. 
He fully admits that in many directions his information is still, 
incomplete, hi fact, the impression which his bonk leaves upon 
me is that, as in the case of all anthropological investigations in 
India, and for that matter among, all savage and semi-savage 
races, the Toda reserves a forbidden chamber in his brain, in 
which the secrets of his beliefs and cults are still jealously guarded. 
Unless this fact be admitted, many of the facts recorded in this 
monograph are still to a large extent unintelligible. Whether the 
veil which shrouds the tribal mysteries will ever be raised it is 
impossible to say. But with the experience which Dr. Rivers ha^ 
already gained no one at present is likely to be able to push the 
investigation a step further, and in the interests of ethnological 
research it is to be hoped that he my be given the opportunity 
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of revisiting his Toda friends, of acquiring a working knowledge 
of their language, and of exploring still further the beliefs and 
usages of this mysterious people, 

I can only touch here upon a few salient features ol interest in 
a book which must Lie on the shelves of aU working anthrop¬ 
ologists. 

First, as to the origin of the Todas. Differences of cults and 
rites within the tribe itself seem to indicate that they reached 
their present settlement on the Nilgiri plateau by ai least two 
successive migrations- Many lines of evidence tend to show 
that their original home was on the west coast in Malf&ax, and 
the process of development of their beliefs, ritual, and institutions 
suggests that they must have remained in a state of comparative 
isolation from their neighbours for a considerable period or l3me_ 
How far they may be connected with the people who erected the 
remarkable stone monuments still remains uncertain. 

Next, as to their religion. They worship a pantheon of 
definitely anthropomorphic beings, who are believed to have lived 
in the world before man existed. Meat of these seem tol>c hill 
spirits, each occupying a peak of its own, all of which have 00 
their summit the stone circles, cairns, and barrows which were 
excavated by Breeks and others. This suggests a connexion with 
the dolmen-builders; but at the same time it is noteworthy that 
ihe Todas seem to have link respect for these monuments, and 
do not object to their excavation. Besides these hill-spiriis many 
of their gods are deified mortal^ men raj sal to the rank of deities 
not as ihe result of ancestor worship but of a hero cull. There ts 
nothing to show that these gods arc personifications of the forces of 
ftaUifc; there is no phallic worship, and no indication of totemisna 
None of these gods are visible to mortals* and most of them are 
losing any reality which they may oocc have possessed. To 
quote Dr. Riven' summary: u Tbe idea of J god' is highly 
developed among ihe Todas, and l am inclined to believe that 
ihe most satisfactory explanation of the Toda deities is that the 
people came to die Nilgiri Hills with a body ol highly developed 
gods: that round these god^ have clustered various legends 
con Heeled with the Toda institutions; that these old gods- have 
gradually through) long ages lost their real ity; that certain heroes 
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have been raised io the ranks of gods* and that the lives of their 
heroes, founded to some extent on actual fact, have more interest 
to the Todas and are remembered and passed on, while the 
legends of the older gods are gradually becoming vaguer in the 
process towards complete obLivescence; that the gods as a whole, 
however, are still regarded as the authors of punishment, and that 
there is a tendency to make an abstraction of the power of the 
gods.” At present ritual persists tn tropical luxuriance, while the 
beliefs at the basis of the ritual have largely disappeared. The 
wearisome round of ceremonies intended to secure the purity of 
the officiant, and the ring of taboos which encompasses him r 
remind us of the frivolities of the Hindu Brahmana literature. 
In (act, as Dr. Rivers dearly shows* the Todas are Hindus by 
race and luve been profoundly affected by Hindu influence* 
direct* or indirect through neighbouring tribes like the Badapts. 
The tale of woman being formed out of the rib of man suggests 
that while resident an the western coast they may have absorbed 
some Christian or Jewish beliefs. 

At present the cult of the buffalo is the most prominent 
feature of their religion. Ii as perhaps possible that, as suggested 
by Dr. Rivers, they may have brouglti with them some animal 
culms* like the Hindu reverence fur the cow, from their original 
home m Malabar; and that in their new settlement u the religion 
of the Todas underwent a very special developmeat, its ritual 
coming to centre more and more round the buffalo* because in 
their very simple environment this was the most accessible object 
of veneration. 11 This explanation* though perhaps the most 
reasonable which can be offered ai present, is iar from ^dslhctory. 
No oilier Dra vidian buffalo cult seems as yet to have been dis 
covered. But we know little of the primitive tribes of Southern 
India, and sonar; day Mr. Thurston may explain the mystery. 

The cult of the bell is almost equally mysterious, br. Rivers 
suggests that it may have come about by a process of transference 
from the buffalo to the object worn by it “Probably at one 
time the buffaloes were more directly venerated than they appear 
to be at present/' This* again, seems very doubtful. The Contis, 
who have no buffalo cult, worship a belUgod us Dhagarapcd, and 
this may easily liave arisen from a belief in the sanctity of the bell 
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or rattle carried by the medicine Qian to scare evil spirits, a 
sanctity later on extended to the bell and shell trumpet of the 
Hindu temple. 

With the most elaborate chapters of Dr. Rivers' boot I cannot 
deal here—the complete account of the rites connected with the 
sacred dairy and its officiant; the rites performed at birth, 
marriage, and death ; and last hut not least the description of the 
tribal organisation. In this last department Dr. Rivers has 
adopted and still further developed the system of recording 
genealogies, an invention of bis own, used with angular success in 
his investigation of the people of Murray Island, and here applied 
■with 00 less valuable results to the sociology of a small,, isolated 
tribe. Alt these chapters supply novel facts which must be taken 
into account by all students of primitive races. 

On the whole, it is sale to regard this monograph on the 
Todas as one of the most important recent contributions to Indian 
ethnology. It is no proof of the failure of his mission that much 
work 5till remains to be done. On the contrary* the energy and 
tact applied to the survey of a very reticent* suspicious race are 
no less admirable than the scientific forms in which the results of 
his visit have been summarised, and the modesiy which has saved 
the author from rash generalisation and haphazard comparison of 
Toda beliefs and customs with those of the races by whom they 
arc surrounded, 

W. CftOOKL. 


The Native Races ua* the British Empire p Natives of 
Australia. By N T . W, Thomas, M.A. London, Archibald 
Constable & Co. Ld,, reyoG. 

Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia. 
By Nokthcote W. Thomas, M.A. Cambridge, University 
Frcss, 1906. 

If may judge by the hrsi volume., die series ot iVathr 
fiosts $J fh' British Empire is likdy to prove very useful to 
reader* who simply want 10 know the general facts about one or 
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another of the many races under British sway, without being 
involved in scientific discussions or details of merely or mainly 
scientific interest It is on the whole well planned and interest¬ 
ingly written, and controversial topics arc avoided. Many of the 
illustrations are exceedingly good, some quite charming, though a 
few, such as Plate 6, are too small and in distinct, (In reference 
lo Plate 6 in particular, it may be observed that there is nothing 
to show to what tribe ft relates, qr what useful purpose in 
any case it serves, J Jf it be considered part of the business of 
a reviewer to hod fault, let me lift up a protest against the 
absence of references. Many a time a student in search for a 
fact of which he has a dim recollection might be assisted in 
Mr. Thomas' 1 pages if references were supplied ; and on the other 
hand, the means of verification of statements ought always to 
be provided. Many of the plates are old friends. The value 
of all would have been enhanced if the source and the tribe 
referred to had been specifically indicated on the face of the 
plate- Diagrams would have greatly aided the comprehension by 
ordinary readers of the account of the class and phratry organiza¬ 
tion^ an intricate subject which will hardly be plain to those 
who have not previous knowledge. On p, iSa there is some 
want of clearness in the statements. In chap. xiii. the author 
should have avoided using tire word “ God " where Baiamcor som^ 
similar being is meant. These observations are not intended in 
any carping spirit, hui to suggest amendments in case the volume 
prove popular enough, as I hope it may, for a future edition. 

The second of Me Thomas' two works named above is an 
investigation of the Australian social organizations wath a con¬ 
troversial object It it directed primarily against the theory of 
group-marriage first advocated by Morgan in his Jmmt SotitJj 
and other pioneer works on the evolution of social organization, 
and more recently by Dr. Hewitt and Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, in reference to the Australian tribes. By all of these 
group-marriage has been regarded as a Limitation of the pro¬ 
miscuity postulated as the primitive condition of humanity. Mr. 
Thomas 3 eriticbms are acute and closely reasoned. They suffer 
from excessive compression, leading to obscurity at times; nod 
to be understood, they require the reader to have the works 
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controverted rpminuiDy at his elbow. The conclusion to 
which he cornea is that Australian customs, “50 far from 
proving the present or even former existence of group-marriage 
in that continent, do not even render it probable/' and that on 
terms of relationship 41 00 argument of any sort can be bounded 
which assumes them to refer 10 consanguinity* kinship, or 
affinity / 1 

He seems, indeed,, to go further* and to deny the primitive 
promiscuity of the human race, though he actually denies only 
that the ease for it has yet been made out. His criticism is 
purely negative Xowhcre can I find that he definitely adopts 
any theory of the condition from which human society* as it 
exists today* whether in savagery or civilization* has been evolved. 
He states, indeed* what Mr. Lang's theory of the origin of 
the pbratries is—a theory based on the assumption of early 
organizations in groups, each consisting of an adult male with 
an attendant horde of adult females and an immature progeny 
of both sexes. He Speaks of it with approval as 4i holding 
the held," as “internally consistent / 3 and as “colligating the 
facts far better PJ than one rival theory—that of reformation; 
but whether he adopts it as a sufficient and accurate exposition 
of the facts, I do not gather. 

The results* therefore* so far as they are definite, are purely 
negative, and it may reasonably be asked. From wbai did society 
starts if not from promiscuity ? It is evident that the groups 
postulated by Air. Lang are a rudimentary form of organization, 
and not in the strict sens* oi the term primitive. They them¬ 
selves must have evolved out of something still ruder. That 
jealousy was a primitive passion has yet to be shown ; there are 
savage customs which appear to indicate the contrary. Mr. 
Thomas acutely points out that there is a difference between 
kinship and consanguinity: the two terms are not synonymous. 
But it may well be argued that the distinction between them 
is a gradual and later growth, arising from truer physiological 
conceptions. If I understand him rightly, he argues that kinship 
terms have been evolved from terms merely signifying status; 
and status* of course, implies some sort of regulation. Assum¬ 
ing be is correct* does it not follow that relationships were 
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originally vague and nndetcnnmed, and that they have gradually 
become more and more definite? But among such, relationships 
that d! what wc may call husband and wife is one* and whether it 
look the form of temporary monogamy, polygamy, or regulated 
promiscuity* (the two Litter in Mr. Thomas' sense)* milters little. 
In any one of those three cases there would have been a period 
when a vague term like no& corresponded to the actual practice, 
though Australian society, by appropriation of women, may long 
since have outgrown u without developing anew term so express 
the more defined relationships which have since come imo being. 
The subject is, of course, too large for discussion taere T and 
J will not pursue it But there are two points m Mr. Thomas' 
argument, as applied to Australian customs, lo which I want 
briefly to refer. A stress far greater than it will bear has been 
laid upon the priority in the life of an individual womai. of 
tippa-mnffo* to ptrmuru vi marriage," We are told that no woman 
can enter into the latter until she has entered into the former ; 
land that we must thence infer that pirrauru il marriage " is not 
a survival of 11 group-mairiage, 15 but a later and aberrant social 
arrangement Further, a special ceremony is performed for the 
pirr&urv marriage, but not For the fippa-malku marriage: and 
Mrv Thomas argues that if pimntnt be “a survival of group- 
marriage, wc should expect the ceremony to be performed tor 
the fippa-maflbu union and nol for the psrrxuru " But it must 
be remembered that according to existing practice among the 
Dseri and other tribes with which pirnmru is in vogue, the frppa- 
mpfiu contract of betrothal takes place in infancy ; hence every 
adult woman is already <1 tippa-malku wife Practically, there* 
fore, the only meaning of the condition is that pirrauru can 
be entered into with none but adult women. Whether 
pirrauru be & direct survival of 11 group-marriage" in the sense 
Mr. Thomas attaches to that term I will not argue. He has 
given some reason apart from those 1 am discussing, to doubt it, 
Rut the mere fact of performance of a ceremony to initiate 
ptrmuru and none to initiate tippa-mnlku % would not scan to 
me to necessitate our holding that pirrauru is die Utei and 
uppa-mjlku the earlier social arrangement; for pirrauru is an 
arrangement between adults, whereas tippa-m&Iku is an amici pat ion 
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with a view ip securing prior rights. Moreover, on Mr, Thomas 1 
own showing ip, 12 9) tippa-malku betrothal is a ceremony r so 
that ceremonies are performed in both cases, Uoth contentions, 
therefore (namely, that founded on the performance of a cere¬ 
mony, and that founded on the requirement that the woman 
shall be already a tippumaiku spouse), fab 10 the ground. 

I have only space for one other point Although it is true 
that with the development of putrid p&teitas a widow tends id 
pass to the heir along with the property of a predecessor^ there 
is abundant evidence from many parts of the world that this 
was not her earlier condition. It is not, as a rule, her condition 
in Australia. In Australia, as elsewhere, the group of kinsmen, 
which includes the husband, acquires rights in the woman by her 
marriage; those rights involve correlative duties ; and while many 
of those rights and duties are monopolized during the husband's 
lifetime by him, they expand on his death among the group, 
resulting b the actual state of society in a new appropriation 
by "another member of the group. The duties are equally insisted 
on with the rights ; he who exercises the latter is charged 
with the performance of lire former. This rule seenis to 
remain even where the widow is regarded (for instance, gmong 
many of the African peoples) as little more than part of the 
property of the diseased. But in Australia it is sometimes even 
more insisted on. This is the solution of one of the apparent 
contradictions pointed out in & note (p. 135) 0 r Dr, Howitt's 
Statements. Dr. Hewitt : s statement ( SjutA-Masfcm TWA-4, p, 
2'Si ) is general. In the Dalebura tribe, however! while the 
widow passes to the husband's brother, it ts not nsmsjmfy as 
wife 5 if he so please he may become her husband, but in any 
case he is bound to be her protector. Similarly, we know, ;unong 
some of the tribes of Western Victoria the property of the 
deceased was divided among his widow and children, but if she 
had offspring 11 was the duty of the brother of the deceased to 
marry her, because he was bound to protect her and rear the 
child ten. So far as? J am aware, the Wotjobaluk are the only 
tribe where any objection 10 take the widow is reported 

Some further care should have been exercised in the correction 
of the proofs. The want of It has led to accidental mis- 
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statements on pp. 41, 52, 53, fi? h yf, and rjfi* likely to puzzle 
readers, X cordially join Mr T Thomas in the wish for an 
Australian Grimm to study the various languages, and for some¬ 
body to give □& authoritatively the true pronunciation of the 
words which appear in such various forms. Meanwhile, Mr, 
Thomas' work an Kinship Qrgmniiatwns must receive the careful 
study of all who arc Interested in the problems of the evolution 
of human society. Whatever solution of those problems we 
arc inclined to favour the value of his criticisms will be gene¬ 
rally acknowledged. Nothing so systematic has hitherto been 
attempted T and they form a substantial contribution to the 
discussion. 

The maps, diagrams, and lists are excellent- but is West 
Australia sufficiently known to be included in the maps, at least 
without notes of interrogation ? 

K Sidney Hartlanti, 


Lf Folk-lore uf. FkawCe, pat PaUt Stun lot, Tome XL 
La Mer ett les Eaux Douces, Paris - E. GuJlmoto* 1905. 
Tome HE La Faujte et la Flore. Same publisher, 
1906. 

M. Sf billot continues in these two volumes the cyclopedia of 
French folklore, the first volume of which was noticed in these 
pages io December! 1904. The method which was there 
described is exactly followed out. The author's incomparable 
knowledge of his subject, his critical power and indefatigable 
industry! combine to lender it a monument worthy af himself 
and of his subject. It may be said, without hesitation, that when 
coruplctcd the work will have been done once for all. But to 
make it available for students, it will waul a very full index. 
This cannot be too strongly emphasized, M. S£biUot, happily, is 
alive to the need, and in the preface to the first volume he 
promised it. Meanwhile^ the analytical tables of contents con- 
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b each volume are useful guides to those who wish to 
consult it 

The subjects of the volumes announced in their titles suffix 
ciently indicate their scope. The various divisions and aspects 
of the subject receive careful consideration, and J-L S^biilot has 
spnted no pains to render his treatment of them adequate. The 
British reader will turn with interest to the chapter ou ,L Encroach¬ 
ments of the Sea, and particularly to the tragic story of the 
city of Is, of which a famous analogue is found in Wales, Nor 
will he be disappointed. The distinguished author^ local know¬ 
ledge reinforces his criticism. He traces the talc to its earliest 
recorded form; he rejects the romantic additions of Souvestre 
and other writers; he discusses the traditional fragments still or 
lately found in Brittany; he shows that about the Bay oi 
Audieme there are archaeological remains which point to a 
great encroachment of the sea; and he comes to the conclusion 
that some actual event underlies the traditions. 

M. Scbdlot has been at some pains to prepare statistics relative 
to the comparative popularity of various items of tradition in 
different parts of the country . Thus, in discussing the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of the belief in the Lavandjlres da Nuif (cf. 
Hugh Millers and Lcgemfe in the North of Scotland^ 

PP- agfth he points out that the chief seat of this superstition 
is Brittany* where more than half the examples he has brought 
together from the whole of France are found- There is a gradual 
diminution as we pass from west to east, until in the extreme 
east, Alsace-I^rraine, the Vosges and French-speaking Switzer¬ 
land, only three examples have been collected. Thus these 
gnsly washerwomen are all but unknoivti in the country of the 
longue d r Oc T only two* both in Vauctuse, having been dis¬ 
covered there. 

As another example, we may take the cult of trees, of fountains* 
and of standing stones. Vestiges of the cult of the two latter 
have been found from one end to the other of the laud anciently 
known as Gaul. With regard to the worship ai trees, the case is 
different. With few exceptions, the instances reported all belong 
to the old country of the l-angue d 3 Oih Such reults of M. 
•Scbillofd enquiries are very striking, whatever conclusions may 
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be drawn from them, though, ns he is careful to point out, the 
north and centre of France have been much better exploited by 
collectors of folklore than the sooth, with the exception of 
certain districts of the soo th-west. 

Space would not avail me to enumerate the interesting matters 
which come under review in these two volumes. The exact cita¬ 
tion of authorities* the special enquiries undertaken by the author 
in respect of foama noticed while collating his materials* and 
hia comparison of traditions and superstitions reported by and cm, 
and mediaeval writers, enhance very greatly the value of his work. 
Is it too much to hope that we shall ever get a Dictionary of 
British Folklore to compare wiih it? 

JL Sidney Hartland. 


String Figures. A Study of Cat’s-cjudle in want Lanps. 

By Carolina Furness Jayne. Xew York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1906. 

Both old and young of nearly cvciy race of the world ate now 
known to play games in which objects, natural or artificial, are 
imitated by making figures of siring. These figures are often 
of great interest to the folklorist, for they may illustrate features 
of magical practice, and may even, as Dr. Had don suggests in 
his introduction to this book, be survivals in play of rites into 
which strings or knots have entered. Again, during or at the 
end of the formation of a figure, phrases are often said or 
sung which may put the investigator on the track of features 
of religious or social custom which he might otherwise have 
missed, while the phrases themselves may provide the philologist 
with words otherwise extinct. In addition to the direct value 
of the games to the worker among races of low culture, there 
is also m indirect value, which can hardly be over-estimated, in 
bringing him into sympathy with those who are, for the time 
being, his fellow-work era. Hours spent in the trivialities of 
catis-cradle may be well repaid by help given in paving the way 
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for the revelation. of the secrets of religious and magical custom 
or belief. 

In the book before us, Mrs. Jayne has brought together in 
sumptuous form a collection of string figures from many different 
races, including Europeans, American Indians, Eskimo, Poly¬ 
nesians, Papuans, and Australians, and them is one example 
learnt from an African pygmy. The mode of production of 9J 
figures is fully recorded, and the various stages in the formation 
of the figures illustrated by neatly goo drawings. One of the 
most striking features of the figures is their similarity all over 
the world, though the means employed in their production may 
vary. Mrs, Jayne has brought out the similarities and differences 
by arranging her examples according to their nature, so that 
similar figures from different parts of the world are placed 
together. 

The figures may be classified id various ways. In addition 
to the imitative examples already mentioned, there are some 
which may be called tricks, though these often have names 
which show that they have had the same origin as the rest, and 
have arisen through the imitation of movements, which is a 
frequent feature of the game. The majority of figures in different 
parts of the world begin with the string round the hand in 
one of two ways* and in hia introduction to the book t Dr. 
Hadilon lias used this initial stage h the production of a figure 
as the basis of a classification into an Asiatic form found in 
Europe and Asia, and an Oceanic form found in America, 
Oceania, and. a5 we know from examples only fully recorded 1 
since the appearance of Mrs. Jayne's book, in Africa also. The 
Asiatic type resembles onr own caiVcradle, and can only be 
played by more than one person, while the Oceanic type can 
be played by a single person, though often two or more may 
co-operate in the production of a figure. 

Dr. Haddon, whose enthusiasm for the subject has inspired 
most of those who have recorded string figures, gives in his 
introduction a full account ol the distribution of the game, and 
there ts a very complete bibliography at the end of the 
volume. 

1 fimrn, 7 W,, 1906, ful uiVI- jjp. 12J 149. 
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All ihc descriptions of the figures have bees written according 
to the method devised by Dr. Hadden and mysdf, 1 but Mrs. 
Jayne has introduced some modifications which sewn to me to 
impair seriously the exactness and definiteness of the method. 
Tht words 11 near "and “ Cir" applied to a string on the hands 
are equivocal. They may mean that the string is nearer to, 
or farther bom, the eyes of the person malting the figure, or 
they may mean that site string is nearer to, or farther from, 
the wrist. Further, the words "upper" and *■ lower," as applied 
to strings on the hands nr fingers, nuy cease to be correct if 
the position of the hands be changed. TIihc words were, there¬ 
fore, rejected at an early stage of the attempts to discover a 
method of recording string figures, and to replace them four 
terms were borrowed from the customary nomenclature of 
anatomy, each of which has a single unmistakable meaning. Mrs. 
Jayne has preferred the discarded lunns, with the result that 
strings may have to be called upper and lower when they 
really lie in the same horizontal plane, while in the large group 
of string figures in which the toes arc used as well as the fingers, 
the terms have to be employed still more incorrectly. In these 
figures the hands have to be held rmh the fingers downwards, 
so that the "upper string" weald be below the "lower string," 
and the "near string" at the same distance as the “far string. 1 ’ 
It is true that this group of figures is not referred to in the 
book, but the ideal method should be capable of meeting all 
contingencies, .md Mrs. Jayne’s modification might ako k-aij to 
confusion where several people, it is said as many as eight in 
New Guinea, take part in the formation of a figure When 
however, one has defined for oneself the exact way in which 
the four terms in question are to be used, the descriptions given 
tn the book are extremely dear, and I have met with no example 

“ w * ldl 1 hlVE Uot h «'' *ble readily to construct a figure from 
the description. 


1 tietc ,s ° ne of these games which has received no notice 
irem Mrs. Jayne nor, so far as I know, from others who have 
written on the subject. These gam« are of much psychology! 
interest, and this is at the same time an ethnological interest, for 
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psychology may furnish the basis for a. future classification of the 
figures. 

Ira some cases it is possible to foresee what the result of each 
manipulation will be, even to a person whose visual imagination 
is but poorly developed* much more to those in whom it is 
highly developed* as is probably the case in most races of low 
culture. In other figures it is almost inconceivable that anyone 
couid foresee the resdta of a given manipulation. In the fEgure 
oi the Apache door, with which Mrs, Jayne begins her book* 
the strings at the penultimate stage of the game axe in such 
an intricate jumble that it is incredible that anyone should be 
abte to foresee that the next step will bring order to what seems 
an irretrievable chaos. 

The interest of this lies in the fact that the first kind of figure 
could be discovered by one endowed with patience and a vivid 
visual imagination, while the second kind, if not arrived at by 
purely random rnanipulaurms, which is very improbable, must 
have been discovered by one who went to work with a definite 
idea b his mbd. In the case of the Apache door, it is not 
difficult to see what this idea may have been, The special 
feature of this interesting figure is the reversal, at the end of 
a series of manipulations, of a movement which had been made 
at the beginning. It would seem os if the inventor of this figure 
had planned that he would throw the index loops over the hands, 
would then carry ant a number of manipulation^ and at the end 
would try the effect of bringing the original bdex loops back 
to the palms. The mental processes concerned in ihe latter 
method are of a higher order than those involved b the former, 
where the player merely proceeds from one concrete image to 
another It seems to rue that in general the figures made by the 
Papuans belong to the first group, while those of the second kind 
occur in America* and this is in accordance with what wo might 
expect from the respective degrees of mental development of 
the two peoples. 

At the end of her book* Mrs, Jayne gives some invented 
figures, and, in connection with the point just raised, it would 
have been interestbg if these descriptions had been accom¬ 
panied by introspective records of the processes followed by the 
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inventors j how far, for instance, the ouiconie was the result of 
fortuitous trials, how for of manipulations which were expected 
tg give immediate results of a, definite kind, and bow far there 
was a conscious working towards a pattern, either from the 
beginning, or from some stage in another figure, or after fortuitous 
trials had suggested the possibility of a definite design. Such 
observations might go far to elucidate the mode of genesis of 
different forms of String figures, and the devotees of the game 
might then profitably experiment with children. After giving a 
certain amount of knowledge (which would have to he very 
carefully defined), children might be set to discover patterns for 
themselves, and the kinds of pattern made by children, of different 
ages and capabilities might afford material for further insight 
into the nature ni the processes involved. 

W. H, R, Rivers. 


ALtanYPUscHE Sacks und Marchbn. by Prof, Alfreo 
WiJTOEMATiSi. Vdktvivnd, vol vi. Leipzig ; Deutsche Vet- 
lagsactiongesellschaft. Price t mk. 

Thk well-known Egyptologist of Ikmn, Prof, Wiedemann, has 
published as the sixth volume of Veihsmund a coDection of 
nine ancient Egyptian tales anti one account or an Egyptian 
voyage in the Mediterranean about iooo B.c., which he treats 
as a folk-tale, though it is not generally regarded in that light. 
Most of these stories have long been known to the Folklorist, 
as well as to the Egyptologist, through the translations of 
Maspero m his cmtes Pojvlmra dt CEgypn Avdtnm, bu, in 
dm edition Prof. Wiedemann brings them in convenient form 
before the |K)pular audience of Germany, The old favourites 
reappear, of course: the "Tale of the Two Brother* ' the 
“ Story of Saneha >" '* The Possessed Princess of Bekhteu" md 
so on, are all well known to the popular audience oi England 
largely through the translations of Dr. Wallis Budge, which 
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appeared some years ago in the Graphic with illustrations by 
Mr. J. R r Wcgddin, Others, iuch as the Shdhad-Iike tale of 
the K Shipwrecked Sailor/' who was so kindly entertained by a 
noble serpent who ruled an island in the Red Sea, and the 
“Sorcerer of King Cheops," who cut off ducks' heads and 
joined them on again, me perhaps not generally so well known. 
One, the “Story of Setna," with its weird adventures with 
ghosts in the tomb, is probably characteristically Egyptian: we 
should doubtless fmd T did we possess other manuscripts of this 
kind h that this sort of story was very com in on in the land of 
mummies and ghosts. There is a later story of a Christian 
bishop, PisenLios, who fled before the invading Persian heathens 
of Khusrati in the seventh century a.d. t and found a hiding-place 
in a tomb full of mummies, with one of which he held long 
conversations respecting the condition of himself and the other 
mummies (or rather, we may suppose, their spirits) in hell 
Prof. Wiedemann does not include this very Egyptian tale in 
hLs collection. One story which he does include, and quite rightly, 
is not known to us from any actual Egyptian document. This 
is the story of “ King Rhampsraitus and the Thjef* h which we 
owe to Herodotus. It also is characteristically Egyptian, and 
we can see that Herodotus tells it to us vpy much as he 
heard it in Egypt, Another story which h not very well 
known is that of the 11 Wonderful Taking of the Town of 
Joppa, 1 ' which is very well known as an echo of a historical inci¬ 
dents and because a historical personage is Its hero. This is Thutia, 
a general of King Thothmes III. (about 1500 me.)* who no 
doubt was the actual taker of Joppa, though ha can hardly 
have taken it in the wonderful way attributed to him in the 
fofck-tate which grew out of his achievement Wllh this fcrit 
Erof. Wiedemann groups the 11 History of Ucnamcu," who went 
to Phoenicia to fetch wood for the sacred boat of Amen at 
Thebes in the lime of the Priest-Kings {about 1000 b.c), and 
was cast away on an island, probably Cyprus. Prof. Wiede¬ 
mann regards this history as a mere folk-tale like that of 
Thutia. But here we must join issue with him. There are in 
it no marvellous incidents, such as those of the magic staff of 
Kiug Thothmes in the Tbutia story; there is nothing wonderful 
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at all: it is ampler a picturesque account of an actual embas- 
sage in which the ambassador had some interesting adventures, 
that is all. Prof, Wiedemann says it is an advertisement of 
the virtues and power of the god Amen, as the story of the 
"Possessed Princess of Bckhteu* Is an advertisement of the 
virtues and power of another god, Klmnsu. But this can 
hardly be, ibr in the history of Uenanum, the ambassador of 
Amen is most evilly entreated ol' pirates anti other wicked folk, 
and has a very bad rime generally. If it was intended as an 
advertisement of Amen, it was a very bad one. The Theban 
priests would hardly cry such very stinking fish ! 

As Prof Wiedemann points out in his preface, the great 
interest of these stories is their age. The actual papyri which 
contain them were written between 1000 and icoo b.C. W* 
advise any readers of Felk-Lere who arc not acquainted with 
these, the oldest of the world’s tala, to peruse ihi-, the latest 
edition of them. 

H. R Hall, 


The Heroic Saga-cycle of Dietkich or Tlnaur. By F. E. 

Sanouach. (No. 15 of Popular Studies. Nutt.} 

This is a condensed but very interesting summary of the main 
features of a highly complex romantic cycle. In common with 
most modern scholars, Mr. Sandbach accepts the identity of 
Dietrich of Bern with Theodoric of Verona, the famous kino 
of the Ostrogoths. After a brief account of the historical facts 
the writer shows how the monarch of history became converted’ 
into the hero of romance ; and how, by contamination with other 
saga-cydes, such as those of Ermeric, Attila, and Siegfried his 
stoiy finally assumed the confused and complicated form in which 
it has dome down to us. 

Brief summaries of the leading romances conclude this inter 
estmg study 01 a body of romance literature which, we tear. 
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attracts far less attention than it merits. We would recommend 
all who, having visited Innsbruck, have admired Feter VischcFs 
fine statue of Dietrich, which stands side by side with his 
world-famous Arthur, to provide themselves with this convenient 
summary of ihe hero's deeds. 

But why does Mr, Sandbank, on pp, T7 and 19* refer lo von 
Hahn’s theory as the 111 Msep&ntre and Return” formula, while on 
p. 24 he speaks of the M original basis of txpuisim —and return "t 
Tliis latter is the generally accepted translation of von Hahn's 
u Auffr/zung and fiuckkehr J1 formula. JlxpQsum would have little 
meaning applied lo such a hero as Siegfried, who admittedly 
belongs io this family. 

Jessie L. Wistok, 


Le Cycle Turc dee. Douze ANiiLtnx. Tar Edouard Cha 
YAtoXk.*. Leyden, 1906, 

If you ask a Chinaman when he was borti f he answers that 
it was in the year of the rat, the ox, the tiger, the barer, the 
dragon, the snake, the horse, the goat, the monkey, the cock, 
the dog* the bear, or, as some say, the pig. The problem of 
the origin of this cycle is the subject of tins learned pamphlet 
by M. Chavannes. Dr* Williams, the author of the Mtdd& 
Xjqgrf&m t was of opinion that it was not derived from the 
Hindus, bill that both Hindus and Chinese got it from the 
Chaldean a. Prinsep believed that it came into India at a late 
period—about 965 a.d. Certainly the coincidences of the 
different versions suggest a common origin. M. Chavannes 
ascribes its invention to the Turks, who passed it on to the 
Chinese alxsut the beginning of the Christian era, and suggests 
that it was adopted by the Egyptians from Central Asia when 
Egypt became a Roman Province. The objection that the 
monkey was unknown to the Turks be answers by assuming 
that it came to them from India, where Kanishka hdd the 
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northern Panjab and Kashmir in the first century a.d. The 
pantphkt 13 interesting, is supplied with full references to 
authorities, and is well illustrated. 

W, CROGKfc, 


A Dialillt of DoiiEfi.tL, being the Speech a! .Mtenawanniu, in 
the Parish qf Clenties. By E, C. Quiggis, Fellow of 
Gonvilte and Calus College, Cambridge. Cambridge Uni 
versify Press, igab. Price ios. net- 

This b0£,Jf ' ^ contains modi folk-lore from remote 

comer of Ireland, will be of little use to the general reader. 
aS , n ° En l 5 llEh trans lation accompanies the Gaelii; text, Its 
publication at least shows that the movement for the revival 
of the study of Irish Gaelic is extending to the sisrer island. 

W, Crook*;. 


***** Rtl 'T ?*£** ^ sed fo TflE KL.TOR or Ml^ 
c '° David 57-59 long Aces, Lomjok. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF HADES 
IN CELTIC LITERATURE, 

*¥ ttUttftOli HULL, 

{M&uf a/ Meeting, 21 st FJ$v*mber t 190&) 

The chief object that I have in view in bringing befftre 
you the subject which, for lack of a better word, I have 
called the Idea of 'Hades' in Celtic Literature, is to 
plead for a better method in the study, of Celtic legend 
and tradition. 

In every department of thought, in historical and 
literary investigation, in classical studies, nay even in 
the hitherto dose domain of Biblical studies, historical 
methods of criticism have been fully accepted as those 
most likely to lead to accurate results. It is no longer 
possible to accept as a sufficient explanation of some 
difficulty the dictum of persons living in a different age 
and under conditions and methods of thought which 
have nothing beyond a surface similarity with the fact 
or theory we wish to explain, or to appeal to statements 
or legends or circumstances drawn from a totally 
VOL. xviil t 
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different order of things; it is no longer possible to 
explain away an historical fact by an allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, or, an the other hand* to read allegory into 
history, nor can we reckon as prophetical statements 
that are made after the event This change of view is f 
I need not add here, a much larger matter than even 
the more careful investigation of documents and the 
attempt to decide the comparative age of different 
manuscripts, important as this department is ; it involves 
the consideration of the weight of authority that is to 
be attached to each different writer* the investigation of 
the conditions under which he wrote, the influences to 
which he was subjected, the state of intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the people and nations amongst whom he 
lived, and by whom he must inevitably have been 
influenced; the intention he had in view* and the persons 
for whom he wrote. 

It includes the effort to disentangle primitive myth 
from later beliefs* to separate myth and allegory from 
history, to consider on their merits the observations of 
native writers regarding their own traditions from within* 
and the observations of other peoples, possibly in a quite 
different stage of progress from without. It as something 
separate from, and of far more importance than, the 
correct or incorrect statement of facts, it is an effort 
after a better or more scientific method of thought. 
Facts and even theories, wrongly stated* are certain to fat- 
soon er or later set right; but it is more difficult to 
correct a wrong method of investigation or deduction. 
It goes to the root of every study that we take In 
hand. 

Now, in the study or Celtic tradition the methods of 
historical or literary criticism have not always been 
sufficiently applied. We are frequently presented, what¬ 
ever be the immediate topic under consideration, with 
a perfectly bewildering mass of allusions, examples* 
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and statements, drawn indiscriminately from early 
or late tradition, from legend and myth and history* 
from sources Roman, Gable* Welsh or Cumbrian, ancient, 
mediaeval and late Irish \ the literature and memorials 
of some sixteen centuries of Irish history, alike from 
the pre-Christian and Christian strata of thought, being 
heaped together without, as a rule, the least effort being 
made towards historical perspective or the application 
of any principle whatever of historical development 
Far be it from me to suggest that the deductions 
drawn from this glittering wealth of material cast up 
upon the shore of tradition are always wrong; they are 
doubtless frequently right, for there is a wonderful 
continuity m Gaelic beliefs and modes of thought; but 
in the lung run, a wrong method is mare disastrous 
than any number of wrong inferences, for it vitiates the 
whole or the conclusions; and the method here criticised 
1 think to be radically and vitally wrong. 

Much of the brilliant writing even of such foremost 
authorities on Celtic subjects as M + D p Arbois dc Jubain- 
vllle and Professor Rhys T the two scholars to whom 
perhaps more than to all others we owe the spread of a 
more general interest and intelligence in matters re taring 
to our own early traditions and literature, sutlers from 
this method of handling. Not that such writers are 
entirely to be blamed. The collection of material must 
precede its systematisation, and when the earlier attempts 
were made to construct some sort of reasonable history 
of Celtic thought and tradition, such pioneer writers as 
these found themselves confronted with an almost over¬ 
whelming mass of hitherto Little-used material which it 
was impossible at once to reduce to order 

Materials. —Now* what are the materials with which 
we have to deal in studying so-called Celtic i subjects, 
accepting the word in its popular sense as applying to 
the memorials of Gaul, ancient Britain, and Ireland? 
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The definition, though scientifically inexact, will serve 
us here, as it is the one which has been accepted in 
the writings which we have to criticise. 1 

0 ) Latin Sources. —First, we have the observations 
made by Roman writers from without, the observations 
of exceedingly keen observers, accustomed to mingle 
with other races, and habituated to recording their 
impressions of them ; but still, in the cam* of Gaul and 
Britain, the observations of a conquering race slowly 
but surely subduing the tribes whose manners and 
beliefs they record, a race with fixed preconceived ideas 
and a we Undeveloped system of mythology and religious 
ceremonies, whose advanced civilisation, now bordering 
on decay, was brought into rude contact with young 
races hardly yet emerging from the condition of things 
which we, perhaps ignorantly and presumptuously, call 
barbarism. More important still is it to recall the 
Roman attitude 01 mind towards the peculiarities of 
belief and doctrine among the peoples whom they came 
to conquer. It was part of the Roman system of 
colonisation to treat with a kindly or cynical tenderness 
the local cults of the conquered races, and to receive 
with wide-embracing arms the native deities into a 
common Pantheon. The cult of the common people 
was probably different from that of the Druids, and 
Rome did not quarrel with cults though it suppressed 

lM » Salomon Rdijaeh, in speaking of the remains of Gaulish an, . tl; 
truly: "We mast be cautious in applying tbe notion of net li, ~ihe 
remains of ancient art. Anthropology- know* on Celtic race, it distinguish,,, 
several Gallic types and know* that rnrae of them ore port As in eonnntm 
descent, it can never be more than no hyp,thesis, far it escapist the 
control of history as it escapes that of natural science. The alSrihuta 
that we generally place to the account of race we fa, fact chiefly those 
uf dm n. EL5cancc. tigaif4s iYafimaift. 

Tbe remark applies equally to literary memorials a* fa tbo* of «fatfalre 
and metalwork, yet there U, as Mr. Nutt reminds m*. such a ihituj aj 
"histone nailnqallty" j L t , a type develnpH by rare ,„1 eirenmsllnca 
cMHibirped. 
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Druidism. But to make the local gods into orthodox 
Roman deities they had to baptize them with orthodox 
Roman names and endow them with familiar attributes. 
The confusion that has resulted may be exemplified by 
the dispute that has arisen among the most learned 
authorities on Gallic monuments regarding a little figure 
in bronze, of a bearded man holding a mallet in one 
hand and a bowl in the other, which M. D Arbois* 
following an identification made by M, Barthelemy in 
Rev, Cdt L p. considers to be a figure of DIs Pater, 
and to represent the god of Death, from whom Caesar 
avers that the Celt? believed themselves to be descended. 
This identification fills so large a place in M. D Arbois 
argument about the Celtic Hades that we shall have to 
return to it again* 

In Gatd all our information on the early conditions of 
belief have to be derived from the monuments. No written 
records have come down to ns. The Druids, Caesar te_.s 
us p would not commit their knowledge to writings partly 
because they considered it sacred P and partly because 
they wished to strengthen the memories of their students. 
Probably Caesar was right; there b certainly a tendenqr 
to mystery in their religion, shown sn the earlier time in 
their avoidance of the human form tn art and decoration, 
and their abstention from any attempt to make statues 
of their gods, and later* when, under foreign influences, 
Roman, Greek, Egyptian, and even Oriental, figures 
intended to represent the native deities were made* by 
their hesitation in inscribing on them their names an 
unwillingness that has to this day involved the whole 
subject in obscurity,* We have to remember that at the 
time of the conquest of Gaul by Caesar the native art 
was confined to decorative designs only ; there was no 
attempt to represent the human figure in sculpture, 
or to represent any of the local gods. Though Caesar 
says that the Gauls possessed simnlacrs of Mercury,, 
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none have been found except in connection with Roman 
remains and coins. But before the dose of the first 
century, a crowd of divinities* unknown to the classical 
world, took their place in the laraires and temples of the 
three Gads. 1 Yet though a great number of them are 
unknown, even by name, to the Greeks and Latins* they 
show the influence of foreign ideas and forms of art. 
Graeco-Egyptian influences had penetrated by way of the 
Alps on the Italian side, as well as on the south by 
the Valley of the Rhone and Marseilles, with which up to 
the opening of the Merovingian epoch Egypt was still in 
dose connection. It was an Alexandrian named Zenodore 
who had made the colossal statue of Mercury at the 
Gaulish city of A rv ernes, and a colony of veteran 
Alexandrians established by Augustus had introduced 
the cult of Isis and Anubis at Ntmes and in other parts of 
Southern Gaul- Local deities arc assimilated at one time 
to Scrap] 5, at another to Jupiter, Hercules, or Sylvan us, at 
another it would appear to Buddha and GrientaJ deities. 8 
Frequently a Roman name is added to the native title, 
as Mars Cam ulus, Mercurius Atesmerius, Mercurius 
Dumias, etc. What is evidently the same native divinity' 
reappears at different places with different attributes : he 
has been identified by some Roman observer at one place 
with Jupiter, at another he may be thought to resemble 
Mercury, elsewhere he is transformed by some change of 
costume or attribute into an Egyptian deity, with the 
appropriate symbols added. He may retain or he may 
lose his original symbols altogether. Sometimes the new 
attributes are added to the old, sometimes they altogether 
replace them. Amid such confusion of ideas as these 


■ See M- Alexandre Bertrand in Rev. Arck&bgtyu, tSSo, jg$ aj 
a4fTjV. Cdliufitt fi GmMif (PlriSa l£S«]|, 

* M, Salomon Rennet, Anlijuitb Naiitnalti, 

'*? *?< A. Bertrand, "L'Aulrl tie Sainted et lea Trunks GitttloiW ( RrS , 
■rtTfh. i BSOj J J], 
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statues show, we may well hesitate in too easily accepting 
the off-hand identifications of Caesar or any outside 
observer; they were probably as ignorant of the real 
meaning of the Gallic cults and the real significance of 
the local symbols as we ourselves are; and their assimila¬ 
tions were necessarily crude t taking into account surface 
resemblances only. It is unlikely that even if they had 
the desire they had the means of penetrating deeply into 
the sacred and mysterious cults of Celtic Gaul- 1 hu 
words of M. Revile in connection with Roman identi¬ 
fications of another set of national divinities may equally 
well apply to those of Gaul: K The studies that I am at 
this moment making in the Phoenician religion show me 
on what slight foundations the Greeks, and after them 
the Latins, undertook their identification of divinities. 
Melkart, god-patron of Tyre and Carthage, is called by 
the Greeks sometimes Apollo, or Helios, because he G a 
Sun-god, sometimes Zeus* because he is the chiei of the 
gods, sometimes Krurios, because he devours little children* 
This depends on the writer, or on those whose sayings he 
reports. And, in addition, they treat all these things with 
that profound insouciance which is always astonishing to 
us, reared as we have been in a school of fbced dogmatisms 
which are for ever showing their offensive points. E 1 hus 
we get no clear view of the Gaulish Pantheon in its 
original condition, we see it only through the spectacles 
of outside beliefs, and the literary remains which should 
have helped us* if they ever existed at all d are all swept 
away. 

It appears to me to be a sufficient reason for hesitating 
to identify the beliefs and customs observed by the Roman 
writers in Gaul with those of Britain, and still more 
with those m Ireland, that the hints that we derive from 
the old native literature of these islands throw' so little, 
if indeed they throw T any light upon the purpose and 
ijtfaL Cilt* l p- 337' 
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meaning of the existing monuments of Gaul, Ireland in 
particular appears to have been in an earlier pre-sacrificial 
stage at a time when numerous and bloody sacrifices were 
part of the religious ceremonial of Gaul and Britain. We 
do not hear of the Druid* taking the position of religious 
functionaries or sacrificing priests in Ireland until nearer 
Christian times, that is, about the fourth century ; they 
are represented as magicians and medicine-men, coun¬ 
sellors of chiefs, and wizards, but they seem only to take 
a distinctively religious aspect when they are brought into 
active contact with and hostility to Christsanity. In Gaul 
and Britain it is evident that they exercised ceremonial 
functions from much earlier times.* These eons [derations 
should make us most cautious in our examination of anv 
theory which is deduced from a variety of passages* or 
of suggestions drawn indiscriminately from Roman, Gallic, 
and native sources. What may be a perfectly true state¬ 
ment, for example, regarding a particular development of 
belief in Gaul may be utterly inapplicable to Ireland either 
at the same or at any other period. Thus the belief 
cited by M, D'Arbois do JubalnviUe from Plutarch and 
Procopius Showing that the Gauls had a legend of the 
existence of a dismal Isle of Spirits off the western coasts, 
to which the dead were ferried across the water, may be 
perfectly true of Gaulish tradition, but absolutely Inappli¬ 
cable to Ireland, which had evolved-For itself a different 
order of ideas about the invisible world.- To identify this 
dreary and mournful land of ghosts, whence arise sighs 
a , ndl , with 1110 j D y QUs Irish Magh Mel[ or " Honey 
Plain," is to absolutely change Its whole signification; 
there is no similarity whatever between the two ideas. 


Tim SB ao feutu llBBdy to be BDHKntttJ for by [He nifarnn in the 

;rjS" S “ ' ™ lhc ™to=ly in hbs 

, a HsinniLn or theotoginn ft«Yi tin- poin- ,.t Hew Qf 
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If in Gaul we have monuments and no literature, we 
have in Wales and Ireland a copious literature and no 
monuments beyond a few inscribed ogham stoned, probably 
alt belonging; to the Christian period. 

[ft Welsh we have a more ancient Cumbrian or North 
of England and a later Welsh literature, both in song 
and prose^ the song taking a more Important place 
historically than it does in andent Irish literature, as 
it is in many instances the only surming; record of 
events otherwise Forgotten or only confusedly remembered 
in history; while in Ireland we have in most cases prose 
narratives founded on the earlier poetiy T and formed 
out of iL But all this Welsh literature, whether older 
or later, has the disadvantage of a very decided Christian 
flavour. It is almost as though it had been purposely 
edited and improved for the use of Christian readers in 
later times, 

/ji [rebind we have an output of pure romance which 
is extraordinarily copious. We have also a pseudo-historic 
period to which we owe the accounts of the imaginary 
incursions of five races into Ireland as successive tribes 
of settlers ; and we have a large mixed literature of all 
kinds, prose and poetry, history, legend, and ecclesiastical 
material belonging to all ages, from perhaps the first 
to the seventeenth century t embodying signs of many 
changes of thought .'and variations in the point of view, 
A Welshman has, at all events, the satisfaction of knowing 
what he has to deal with: no lapse of time or advance 
of knowledge is likely greatly to increase his resources of 
native lore; but the Irish student is perpetually haunted 
by the feeling that whatever theory he advances, whatever 
line of thought he takes np, there may yet turn up on 
some unlucky day, in some hitherto uinvestigated manu¬ 
script at home or abroad, a passage which shall put to 
flight as] his preconceived theories by showing him that 
In the old days, as in the new, a whole race did not 
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think alike, but men at different periods indulged different 
fancies about the same matter. And the Irish writers 
are disconcerting. When we have satisfactorily proved to 
our own mind that such and such was the theory of 
the Irish race on a certain subject at a certain time, 
some chance phrase or obscure passage springs up before 
us and belies all we have done There is hardly any 
theory that cannot by some occasional phrase be overset ; 
not even the theory 1 am about to propound to you 
to-night That is the disadvantage of a copious literary 
output I may as well say at once that in regard to the 
question that we have to discuss to-night, namely, whether 
the pagan Celt believed in a Hades in the sense in 
which M. D’Arbois de Jubainville and Professor Rhys 
invariably use the word, as a place of departed spirits, a 
land of shades and of death, a dark land ruled by what 
Rhys constantly calls the “dark divinities, 1 ' the gods of 
death and of night, as opposed to the gods of light and 
knowledge and life—while I utterly disagree with their 
main, theory, and hold that the Irish Gael, at all events, 
and probably his Welsh and Gallic cousins, were not at 
all possessed by such an idea, did not, in fact, so far as I 
can see, in general believe in a world of departed spirits 
at all, much less believe id it as a place of gloom and 
darkness, there are one or two passages which seem to 
contradict this theory and make distinctly for the belief 
hetd by Rhys and de J ubalrivilie. Hut these passages 
are so rare and so surprising that to build a theory upon 
them seems to me LG get matters out of proportion 
altogether. Most of them are obscure, and may almost 
as easily be interpreted in another way; indeed, many 
points relied upon seem to me to bear a quite 
different meaning, as I hope to show by one or two 
examples. It seems to me as dangerous to build up 
a theory from a single passage (and there Is only one 
explicit passage brought forward, which I shah now at 
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once quote) when the whole trend of a literature tieeais to 
bear a different interpretation, as it would be to contend 
that Lugh, who is essentially the Irish sun-god, the MJ gifted 
child ** with ,e golden pipes/" the possessor of all the arts 
and of all known science,, the radiant one whose face 
enlightens the world, is a god of darkness and death r 
because before the battle of Moytura he is represented 
as hopping round the host 11 on one foot and with one 
eye closed" singing a martial chant, just like any dark^ 
ill-constituted deity among the Fotnorian giants, who are 
always represented as ill-shapen and grotesque. It was 
certainly very unorthodox of Lugh T and very upsetting 
to our fixed opinions as to what a sun-god ought to do ; 
but I do not think it warrants us in transforming him, 
with all the allusions in the literature on the other side, 
into a “dark divinity/ 1 Nor yet does the fact that he 
is often associated with ravens* and that in a medallion 
which appears to represent the genius of the town ol 
Lugu dunum or Lyons, which may possibly mean the 
* L Fort" or “ Town of Lugh" the youthful figure Is attended 
by a raven. 1 Yet on some such ground Professor Rhys 
contends that the Blessed Bran, son of Don, and brother 
of ManawyftSan, whose pagan record was so bright that the 
British Christians made him the bringer of Christianity 
to Wales, and the first saint of their country fc was a 
“dark divinity" because his name signifies a “crow” or 
** raven. 71 - We are constantly being reminded that the 

1 M, W„ FrtrSmer, />+ ^ /‘ranee (Ft. XV, 3); and M. tie W 

JUtr ,l Le gillie de la vBJa dc Lyun n [Acad, dn Itucrjjtf*™ d Brito-Idtn# ; 
Cemffr.1 A T eftifu 3 M p, 65, 1877). 

a Rhys, Arthurian I^wnd f p. *56. Though the IdD^niw C*r ravea 1™ 
u.-iiiaj]y Pfflnecied Willi death and battlefields in Ireland, it is doubtfnJ 
whether it hud My iUCtl meaning in Gaol. In Strabo wid in Northern 
mythology ravens tie bird* of prophecy u-fid foresight, OdiR has two 
fuV'etiA which sil on his ^snldeis und Icll Into his tvm whut they hare heard 
in theii flight through ihe world (A, HolliiMiif Jkmtttki, 
hHausgcgcben von Holder,, pp. 47-54) ■ 
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Bi^thon and Gad, if he had fixed ideas on such subjects 
at all, was rather inconsequent in their application, 
and dtd not always carry out the theories we conceive 
that he ought to have had with so systematic an adher^ 
enec to mythological classification as might have been 

The passage to which I refer is found in the short 
stoi^, called Eektra Condla Chaim , or the "Adventures 
of Connla the Fair," and is spoken by a f aif j ady who 
endeavours by her persuasive vision of a land of life 
beyond the great shore to induce Connla to accompany 
her into Magh MdJ r where reigns the immortal monarch 
Buadach, where neither death nor sin are known, where 
feast, have no need or preparation, where no quarrel 
disturbs their happy gatherings, and where the body of 
Connla shall never decay or his youth and beauty wither 
Then comes her final appeal. "Connla, thou who art 
seated in a place of honour amongst mortals who shall 

die (hC wa * eldest 5011 * ^ King of Ireland), thou who 
awaitest the dread hour or death, the Immortal Ones 
invite thee to come to them; thou art a hero to the 
peop.e of Tethm. he desires to see thee daily m the 
assernbl.es of thy fatherland, in the midst of those that 
hou hast known and who are dear to thee 1 ' (WindJach 
Irtsehc Grammar p. I20). This mention of Trthra is 
very cunou. He seems to be in this story one of two 
kings reigning m Magh MdL Now, we know very liSe 
o Tethra, Though he was one of the chiefs of the 

h° r g0d n ° f barbar,Sm aild at the 

time of their conflict with the Tuatha TV- n» 

the gods of light and civilisation, we do not heaTof 

him during .he second battle of Moytura as taking a 

prom.nent part m the fighting. After the battle L 

over, however, we are told that “0 Eraa the 

found Tet bra’s sword and 

the manner of swords at the time, it began to relate 
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the deeds that had been done by it" 1 Another of the 
rare a ll usions to Tethra is that found in the Dialogue cf 
the Sages x in which the youthful bard Nede replies to 
the question put to him by the aged Ferchertne, "What 
is it that lies before thee ? n (&'/- u undertakes to"). If I 
go, 31 he said, "into the mountain of youth, into the plain 
of age . * , Into an abode of clay, between candle and 
fire,* between battle and its horrors, among Tethra's 
mighty men " Tethra is said, in the tale of the Wooing 
of Emer, to be unde to Foigali the Wily of Lusk, and 
bis sons are among the guardians of Emer* and in the 
Fonts Focatl the word Tethra is glossed by hadhhh, 11 a 
scarecrow SJ ; it seems, like the Badhbh or goddess of 
buttles and rapine, to mean a 11 raven" or ' r Royston- 
crovv.” It also bears the meaning of the “ sea or 
11 ocean"; in O s Clery h s glosses we find teatkra^ that is, 
*m*i>=the sea." 8 It b clear From two passages in the 
tale called The Wooing of Emer, that this latter is the 
true meaning of Tcthra’s name. In relating to Emer 
the route he had taken, Curfiulain tdb her that he had 
slept “in the house of the man who tends the cattle of 
the plain of Tethra/’ and when asked what he means 
by this, be replies " The man in whose house I slept, 
he is the fisherman of Conor Ronen is his name- It 
b he who catches the fish on his line under the sea; for 
the fish are the cattle of the sea, and the sea is the plain 
of Tethra, a king of the kings of the Fortiori 11 (K« Meyer 
in Arch. Rev, vol. L pp, j2 p 152). 

1 Feasibly thia tntsiis Ihai the deeds -of tine swtttdr were inscribed upon 

the metal, and b^otmc visible when die sword *ras cleansed, — Camp. 
SnMtd rf Cm fatten* voL L pp. 270-1 )u 

2 A Christian glossagraphey explains thi* td mean ^between death and 
judgment,,^ taiat its original meaning seems lo have been that of a confined 
and narrow place <here, the grave] such a* wm Lit* dwelling of ■ tbaH. 
Comp, Wttmg <\f Emer (Hull, CmkmVin Saga* p. 6$}» 

> Scc Colffl lie's Glossary, hjL TtiAm, and O'Reilly's Dkt r under Tznihra 
And Tf3$hi2IL, 
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? en ' ? a ^ ° f the Fomor ians. He is ruler of a 
land beneath or beyond the sea, evidently the Irish Elysium. 

Conn a ^ ?” *° "" haVe that 

"fethil A™*! t0 * eSOrt ta ** land here called his 
fatherland, and to ;cm the people of Tethra, where 

ose whom. he had known awaited him," [ do not 

h r othcr ^• *££ 

! Tl « ' n a ' e Unwen WorId - ° r where this world 
" I#!?* S t JQken ° r a piece which has a mark Jly 
pagan^ flavour, as a place where human ancestors are 
assembled after death i It * „ far as , — ™ £ 

only really sound ground adduced by M. D'Arbois r or 

5 “ ********* the Irish Celts believed in a v^ld 
shades, or Hades, beyond this life But M D’Arb ■ 

k« 2* Ki-w^r 5SS2JS 

and «««*«— o ,s 

. L? a ^ in again it is reiterated in different 

r"' n r 5 ' ■ ™ S ' 1 *'"'<■ “ to S« tilings out or P ™r 
on, and to impress » view_i„ th t s case. I thint^ 

^seton view derived from an obscure n„d Lt.S 

by means rha, wfl] bardly bear the 
the aigumeat laid upon them. S 1 f 

M. D'Arbois draws his arguments fndiscriminatdv from 

D^ls sdds,- is 

’* 53 difficult to tell how fer rkrtatf. , 

itop,. Tboogb it ronrsins SittlieU, Old,in- '!?, eb ' “"*! 5u di a 

In stones or the other world w W rhr, , Ttlh, “ m, “C he 4n old one, 
^ d m* &w % b Chitetatad, w n, 

of coDfsc usual, iti atioulanee with Christian*'bdK.' ° FiRuiL,B 11 
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god of death, and this god inhabits a region far beyond 
the ocean; he has as his dwelling the 'extreme isles; 
whence, according to the Dniidical teaching, a part of the 
inhabitants of Gaul had arrived direct." 1 

And again : ** In Celtic belief, the dead go to inhabit 
across the ocean, to the south-west, there where the sun 
goes down during the greater part of the year* a marvellous 
region whose joys and seductions surpass those of this 
world- This is the country from which men came. It is 
called in Irish Tire Am, the land of the living* ttr n-mlh 
the other world, mag mSr t the great plain, mag meld, the 
pleasant plain 11 (Cycle Mythohgique, p. 23 )* 

Here is the second step; that men not only go when 
they die into the other world* but they also came from 
thence ; a belief which he founds on the testimony of a 
Latin writer, and supports by an Irish doctrine of 
Elysium unknown, so far as we know, to Latins and 
Gauls alike. 

Immediately afterwards he continues: l! Far this pagan 
name (i& Mag M6r) to which nothing In the Christian 
beliefs corresponded, the euhemeristn of the Christian 
annalists substituted the Latin name of the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula, Hlspania. After the tenth century, when Nennius 
wrote, this name, unknown to primitive Ireland, had pene¬ 
trated into the legend of Farthoion ; it was from Spain, 
and not from the land of death, that this mythical chief 
of the first inhabitants was made to come with his com¬ 
panions (p + 29) . . . and again, in criticising the account 
of the return of the second race of settlers from Ireland, 
according to Nennius and the late pseudo-historic accounts, 
he says that they re-embarked and returned into Spain* 
adding: u In this text* the word Spain Is a learned transla¬ 
tion of the Irish words mag mdr t etc.* by which the pagan 
Irish designated the country of the dead* the place of origin, 

1 CjcU Myth. p. l 6 y 27, qucMJng Ammianm. MuteUifitil {M&s ah 

rWVf txtiwit wrtjhmnth Hk. it. ch. 9 § 4- 
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and last asylum of the living" (p. 85) . . . “The primi¬ 
tive text or the narrative that Nennius had under his 
eyes transported tills race from Ireland not into Spain, 
but into the land of the dead " (p. 117). Here he actually 
imagines the existence not only of a tradition, but of 
actual manuscripts proving the tradition, that a statement 
made by Caesar with regard to the belief of the inhabitants 
of Gaul held true also in Ireland, and he argues that the 
manuscripts relating to the legendary settlements of the 
peoples of Ireland have been deliberately changed to 
support this view* But there is not any sign that these 
particular legends of the settlements have undergone a 
change corresponding to this view. 

To return to Caesars statement, that the Gauls thought 
themselves to be descended from Dis Pater, 11 the goef of 
death, it is to be remarked that Caesar makes the 
announcement in explanation of the fact that the Gauls 
reckoned all kinds of time not by days, but by nights 
anu that when they were calculating birthdays or the 
beginning of the months and of the year, they always 
took care to place the night before the day {Dg Bello 
ittf, v l c. 18 £ 1, 2), But though Caesar might have 
conceived some such explanation necessary in w hat 
appeared to him a peculiar custom, we know that the 
Gauls were by no means the only nation to count time 
in this manner. Among other nations, the Norse 
appear to have done so, and we find the sam e 

Genesis ^ “ ,pk *' d in ** chapters of 

A great deal of discussion has been aroused by the 
identification by M de Barthelemy of the small fig^ 
of tn t man with the cup and mallet with the Djs Pater 
U 13 a « bronze found at Premeaux 

^ 0r : now m 11,2 Museu tn of Beaune, and represents 
a man with a mass of hair peaked in front, and a beard 
and heavy moustache, standing erect, clad in a tunic to 
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the knees, and ornamented, with crosses and figures, and 
with a band round the waist M. Salomon Reisiach 
accepts M* Barthclemy's identification of this figure with 
Dis Pater or Pluto, but there are difficulties in the way 
of an acceptance of this view; one of the most serious 
being the rare use of the mallet as a symbol of the infernal 
deity This is only found elsewhere among the Etrus¬ 
cans and in the north of Italy, the larger number of the 
God-mallet type in Gaul being found in the Rhone 
Valley: there is no trace of them in Britain, Aquitaine, 
or Belgium. As usual, the figure undergoes a large 
variety of transformatious, and is found with numerous 
different symbols, and In different groups, so that it 
has been at one time identified with Sylvanus, at 
another with Jupiter* or with the Serapb of Graeco- 
Egyptian art . 1 

A more probable theory T however, is that put forth by 
M. Cerquand, and supported by him by a large number 
of illustrative legends, that this god of the mallet is an 
Indo-European divinity corresponding to Thor the 
Hammerer 2 He points out that the first hammers or 

mallets were of stone like the first knives, the word 

kamar signifying at once - p stone " and ** hammer," and he 

considers that the hammer or mallet has been sub¬ 
stituted for an original stone or thunderbolt, as the 
hammer of Thor was for the sikx of Dollar* Two 

Gaulish pre-Roman coins bearing the emblem of a 

; Mr Annlok * 3 ® Barth cl cmy ? & arliirie if HI t* found m A p /i'. CtlL I. p* J ; 
see. also Sfllomcrd Rdnadn’& Dmitriftixu rvhenn^ ufa wmlt iU <St. Gtrmaia- 
en-Lnpe * und his article on M [/Art plaatiijut ert Gaulc Sc I>njidL-.mc, ,r Ater, 
Cettr lS^2, pp. I&fj- e ryg ; GnTTind, f?tc*tif Jn m&tu ll (Net 5}. pp, 

and 64; Fltiuiest, Dcm.x Sttki* p. 61. 

‘ ^1 - J- F* Ccniojind, /kra7f|!; Liikoht4e\ MtUik GtUf§m r 

Avignon^ 1SS1 ; and sec his ait. “Tumms oe Thai^ A'ei. Grit. tL p. 41?* 
tie SAVi lhaS in UCi>CclEjqniC and tndo-Kuropean hrytlag-- alt ihc ana^ 
IcgUK of arc eOj^iesally associated with thunder: k* alio Henri 

GaidtLt, iff la rttipm Jm Gamkist 
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warrior on horseback have a short mallet I ike that of 
Thor thrown in front of the horsed head, showing that 
the idea of the lung hammer was familiar in Gaul 
(Rev, Celt L p- 1 * siq.) r 

M. Cerquand has collected a number of classical 
examples as well as of local traditions connected with 
the hurling of stones as engines of war and of the 
transference of the idea of the massive stone flung b y 
hand into that of the thunderbolt hurled from heaven. 
The idea of destruction by stones or weapons hurled 
upon the enemy is a familiar one in Gaulish and also 
in Irish tradition. To the examples he has collected 
might be added the club of the Dagda, the destruction 
caused by whose blows was “ as the destruction of 
hail-stones crushed beneath the feet or a herd of 
horses” (second Battle of Moytura, Rn\ Celt. xii T pp„ 52, 
306-8), or the strokes of Balor of die Mighty Blows; 
but more especially the Titanic warfare in the Tdm 
M Cuaifngp made by the hero A margin upon die hosts 
of Heave, he 41 lying on the west side of Tafllte 
with his left elbow under Iiim 11 and pelting die enemy's 
host with rocks and flags and great blocks of stone. 1 
For three days and nights he continues to shower 
rocks upon the host of Mcave, much as the god of 
Delphi poured down upon the Gaulish host assembled 
to attack the oracle enormous stones detached from 
Parnassus which crushed whole companies beneath them, 
(Pausanias, x, 23.} 

In like manner Iliadi the aged warrior filled his 
chariot with 41 stones and blocks of rock and flags 1 ' which 
he hurled against the men of Ireland {Trfiti M Cuming 
xxxiii* S, p. 65 n Possibly the flinging of sharp-edged 
shields in combat which was common in Ireland may 
have been a reminiscence of the throwing of stones in 
an earlier and ruder age, 

1 Tdin fa C*ut%r d Windiseb, fcriiL & r p. 661, 
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Without amplifying the argument further, it may be 
said that the identification of the God of the Mallet as 
a Gaulish Thor is at least as probable as. and even 
more consonant with Celtic tradition than. Its assimila¬ 
tion with Dis Pater and the remark of Caesar about 
that deity. Its identification with Charon or Pluto is 
more evident in such a bas-relief as that of Varhdly m 
Austria, where we get a woman and child and a three- 
headed dog associated with this figure* or In that at 
Marseilles, where the god and female figure have a dog 
between them and a boat beneath. Elsewhere the mallet 
lias given place to a thunderbolt, and the god has 
evidently been identified with Jupiter, while in Provence 
we find tile same divinity transformed into Sylvanus. 
Like either native Gaulish gods it has undergone many 
varieties of description, and it would be dangerous to 
build on any one possible form under which it h 
found a wide-extended theory of belief. Most of these 
assimilations depend upon beliefs not native to Gaul, 
but introduced from outside by settlers, ivho adapted to 
their needs the traditions of the local cults. As regards 
the local cults themselves, they arc as mysterious to us 
to-day as they were to the Romans in the first century- 
The comparison instituted by M, dc Barth vlcniy between 
this god of the mallet and the mallet-bearing functionary 
at the Roman games who bore away tile bodies of dead 
gladiators, called by Tertullian Dis Pater, seems too far¬ 
fetched to have much bearing on the subject. It does 
not seem, any more than do the varied literary sources 
ttom which M. D'A rbois has derived his argument,, to bear 
the full weight of the deductions drawn from it; nor 
does his equation of the Gaulish triad of gods TeutatcSj 
Taranus, and Hesus, as forms of the god of death, with 
Bress, Bator, and Tethra* the three Fomorian chiefs, 
seem quite as convincing as it Is ingenious. It necessi¬ 
tates a homogeneity of belief and legend between Gaul 
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and Ireland which we have little ground for pre¬ 
supposing. 1 

Professor Rhys, accepting in general M. D'Arbois's 
theory of the land of the dead, goes much further. He 
finds this doleful country everywhere, and a travelling 
people like the Britons, Gauls, and Irish must have 
been perpetually la danger of falling into it! In his 
Arthurian Legend, the kings of Hades are as numerous 
as (to use an old Irish expression) ■■ the son of Ler’s 
horses in a storm at sea." 2 Among them are Uther 
Fendragon, Bran otherwise Balan, Gwen ab Uvr, 
Lrien, Aralach and his father, Eeli, in addition, of 
course, to Aranm, Avagtfu, Pwyll, and Pryderi. Among 
others, the following places are regarded as having been 
sites of Hades itself: Britain, Caledonia, Ireland, the 
district south of the Thames at Westminster, the Isles 
of Man, Tory, and Bardsey. Glastonbury, Gower or 
Somerset, Cornwall, with numerous local sire s within 
the borders of Wales. 

The general impression left upon the mind by these 

r*£? is tha ' th « Oils. of Giuil. Britain, and 

Ireland, were oppressed by the perpetual .sense of a sur- 
roundmg world of death and gloom from which they came 
and to wh.ch they must go, the conception of this world 
bemg distinctly that of a place of the dead to which all 
the dead must go, and from which, inasmuch as it is 

, P y ° Bd tLc waters > the T (happily for 

? nCvef return - However M, D'Arbois de 

Jubainville may guard himself by an occasional referencl 

“ earii " Md JLpdw ofri, 

fs 1 *— - 

«Mdj of cite Gildkh Bod-Idad* a »I?aJT2 ** M ' ****** 

GanloiKS," 4Vf. jfrrkCsl, iSSq, iggj, * Sftmtw et leg Trwifca 

Tbc horses of Manqificiftfi son u( Lei the cmrf 
omii uf thfl WUowt d t of o£E-&n, were the foaming 
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world/ tills is the impression left upon the mind by the 
constant use of the word 4H Hades/’ and the belief that 
it was a world of the dead, and ruled by Gods of Death, 
or M Dark Divinities." Professor Rhys eventually accepts 
the word in Its full meaning as a place of the departed, 
a dark world of shades* 

Now. I believe dial this general impression is a wrong 
one, and that whatever may have been the tradition in 
Gaulish mythology (a tradition now entirely lost to us), 
in Welsh literature and in Irish literature, at all events, 
a different conception prevails. The conception that the 
Celts believed themselves to have originated in a country 
of the dead 1 hold to be largely, if not entirely, a fiction 
of the imagination, grown out of a possibly erroneous 
idea picked up in Gaul by that inquisitive but not very 
deeply-rertecting Roman soldier, Caesar, and adopted by 
him without much consideration as explaining a fact which 
puzzled him, namely, why the Gauls counted, time by 
nights instead of days* The idea does not seem to 
gain any support from Irish and Welsh literature, and 
but a doubtful support from the remaining Gaulish 
monuments. 

Secondly, the idea that this unseen world was one into 
which only the dead could go, and from which they could 
never return, is contradicted by a long sens of stories 
In which persons specially invited might go in life, and 
did frequently return again* 

Thirdly the idea that this world conceived of as 
a place of the dead at all is only faintly shadowed in 
a few isolated and obscure passages in that part of the 
literature which seems to retain most of the pagan flavour 
and spirit, and does not seem to have been a general belief 
until Christianity had revolutionised the original pagan 
doctrine, 

_ J Far miftiRpEcj hy tils refere&cc on p. 17 m Hesiod^ Qpn-ct ii JUs r verse 
i6@-i6g. 
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Fourthly, that it was a gloomy world of shades ruled 
by Dark Divinities is absolutely contradicted by the 
descriptions we have of it; by its names, as the Land 
of the Living, of Youth, of Honey, of Promise, the 
Wonderland, the Silver Cloud Land* and many others, 
all indicating that in the popular thought it was counted 
a land of bliss ; by the fact that in Christian times thb 
Land of Promise is everywhere identified with the Chris¬ 
tian Paradise, and not with Hell; and by the fact that 
except in rare passages, such as that relating to Tethra, it 
is usually represented as presided over by the Gaelic and 
Welsh Gods of Light, and not of Darkness. It is evident 
that the chief reason or the choice of Tethra and Manannan 
as its rulers was due to their position as gods of the ocean, 
beyond which Magh Mell was supposed to lie. 

I think more attention might well be paid than has 
been paid to the motive underlying the legends connected 
with Annwuyn (prom w 4 nnwvn 1J with a dosed a t mod. 
form, Annw/n or amizviti They seem to fall into two fairly 
distinguishable groups, viz.: a group in which the motive 
is a mid into the other world or Annwuyn* by violence, 
for the purpose of tarrying off from it some of its treasures 
or possessions, and a group in which some chosen mortal 
is elected by the Inhabitants of the hidden country, 
generally by its queen, to come and remain for a time 
in the place of bliss in which she dwells. 

The first group of tales, which seem to bear a rude 
and primitive complexion, and which take the aspect of 
a raid such as was being constantly made between 
neighbouring chiefs or farmers in the upper world for 
the purpose of carrying ofl treasure* are more common 
in Welsh than in Irish myth, though they are found in 
both , the peaceful motive of the second group is hardly 
more than suggested in Welsh story, but in Ireland 
it forms the theme of one of the largest departments of 
the romance literature. 
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Among the first class we may place the very striking 
Welsh poems called The Spoiling or Victories of Annwuyn, 
the Battle of Gl^cu or Battle of the Trees (called also the 
Battle of Achren). the Tale of Kilhwch and Olwen p and 
the Mabinogi of Matji T son of Mathcmwy, 

In Irish literature the bursting of Cuchulaln into the 
Land of Se&th or Scathach, described by Cudmlain 
himself in metaphorical language in the '* Phantom, Chariot 
of Cudiulam^ and h with more of the aspect of an actual 
event, in the "Wooing of Emer"; the raid of Fracdi 
with Con all Cernath, for the recovery of his wife and 
his cows in the Alps (* s Etpa ir ) in the B&ok of Ftrmoj, 
and the corresponding raid of Cociiulain into the Island 
of Falga to bring awaj* BSathnat and the three caws 
and cauldron, belong to the same series of tiles, and are 
dominated by the same underlying motif In all these 
cases the attempt is made against the wish of the 
dwellers in the distant Iand p and with the object of 
robbing them of their possessions, and is accompanied 
accordingly with severe labours and perils. In these 
poems, tdo h lives are lost in endeavouring to effect an 
entry. The place itself assumes a gloomy aspect, and 
the return from it is made with loss and difficulty. In 
the Spoiling qf Anrnvrt wc read: 

I. “I wiil prjLt*; the fiove.-n-i^R, mpretne Lord of the Lfcnd r 

Who hiith emended his dominion ovei the shore of the work).. 
Complete (smut ?} whs the prison of GwcLr {t. t. Gwydlon ] 1 in Caor 
Sid, 

Through the *nztc * of Pwyll or Fry tied. i.*or 1 permission/ 

No Ofie before hmn went tn(o lu 

The betsvy blue chain held ihe InitbJu] youth ( 1 firmly held/ Stcpheiu-Ji 
And bcfoT^ (he Spoil -j of Ann wn woc.foJ.ly he sings, 

And till doom 4 -hnJl contijiye a bird ■ ■[ praver. 

Thnce enough to fill FryrSuen (M, Arthur - *hip) we into it 

Zsccpt none rttltmed frura Caer Sidi." 


3 Gwydjcn one « i the of Don or Gods of light* cuad he wft* 

unde Ld Lieu, I he Sun-God 
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And again: 

IIL “Am I hql a. candidate for feme with t he listened 

1 la be heard in song/ Stephens) 
In Caer Pedryrjwi, in the fete (if flic tlhrd” door ? 

The Lwilight and pitchy darkness were muted L^tlhe^ 

Eriybl wine their tiquOr btfFuie their retinue 

| s lhe beverage of ibe hort'b 
Thiioe enough to fc\] Frydwdn we went on ihe sta, 

EkO&pl ^vfn r none returned from Cacr Rigor, w 

—Stephens Lit. <?f the Cjmri f p. 1S3 I Skene, Jvttr Amumt Bodki vf } tW + -/ T 
toL L p. 2&4_ 

The object of the raid in the Spoiling t?f Annum 
seems to have been the carrying off of its most splendid 
treasure, the cauldron set with an edge of pearls, belonging 
to its chief, and ,L warmed by the breath of nine maidens." 
This cauldron, like that in Cor mac's Adventure in die 
Land of Promise, was a discriminating pot p for it would 
not boil the food of a coward. The cauldron which 
Cormac found T called the Cauldron of Truth, would only 
hod the food put into it during the recital of tour 
absolutely accurate tales; any romancer venturing to 
draw upon bis imagination for his facts arrested the 
progress of the cooking operations, and the pig Inside 
could by no manner of means be boiled. Cauldrons of 
Truth, or of Renovation, of Life, or of Inexhaustible 
supplies of food, are ao essential dement in all tales of 
the unseen world. 1 

In the Batik of Gotten? In which the trees and shrubs 
and flowers form themselves into battle array and take 
part in the fight, the conflict is said to be against the 
Lw tedig of hritain but its real object, as \ve read else- 

1 TVoFi^Otf Anwyi says Hull die upper M** h sometime ailed MjjAJ 
or aJfmt, ib* Utter vmd maudtig a place wilt u ac ri m lUn]eil „ 

thl >^ It concdvcd Df M a bugL cmMnsn tCrtie f, p, 

1 /?*■. i.y" Tfl/jrtiW, vilL ^ Skcn? r Fiur AHiimi BattLs ,y' i T ?(> 1 

& 39 * '* ' * 


V 1 — 
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where, was to recover a white roe-buck arid a puppy 
which belonged to Annwnyn, but had been caught by 
Araathaon, son of D6n. Brrin, King of Anmvuyn, and 
Amalhaon fought together in a battle in which 71,000 
lives were lost—a large expense of life for the rescue of 
“a bitch, a roc, and a lapwing, 11 as the author of the 
Triad called dl The Three Frivolous Battles/ 11 of which 
this is (rather cynically) put dawn as one, seems to 
think. 

Wlien, however, wc consider that these thing* were 
the treasured possessions of the other world, we under¬ 
stand their value. The struggles gone through are thus 
described by Talicssb; 

{i I pierced the beast of ihe great gettl, 

Which had a himdred heads 
And * formidable bauinlkm 
V Eider 1he root of iXa ICWgUe, 

An Other batLalicm 
In the back it& head, 

A gaping t)l«k toad 
Wiih a hondred cla*i ? 

A creeled snake of many eaIout&, 

A hundred aouEs by reasrm of sfo 
Are tormented in LO flesh. . , . 11 

—Skene, Few A*Amt Unit «J W.rri, L p. 377; khw, ite. tjc. 
p. 358. 

So tn tile Mabinogi of Mlth, son of Mathonwy, 
Gwydion, enchanter of the flowers and shrubs tn the 
Battle of GoJieu, and brother of its leader A mat haem, 
penetrates into the country of Prydcri, son oT Pwyll, and 
carries out, by means of a similar sort of enchantment 
to that of the trees in the Kat Gotten, the swine which 
liad been sent to Pryderi from Annwuyn by Ar3wn its 
king. It would seem as though the pig had then been 
Only recently introduced into Wales, so careful La the 

t Alytyrim Arch , I, 167; Triadr, f, 47 i HL 50; // Hhys* Bik Ltc. 
pp. i«-S, 
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description of these animals, and so valuable do they 
appear, 1 

The swine are refused by Pryderi, and are only 
obtained by a ruse; to secure them a battle is fought, 
in which Prydcri’s men are slaughtered in such numbers 
that he has to give hostages, he himself being subse¬ 
quently slain by Gwydion. In every case these difficult 
and perilous expeditions into Anmvoyn are far from being, 
as Rhys and De Ju bain vide seem to suggest, descents 
by spirits into a land of the dead; they are raids made 
into the bright country for the definite object of carrying 
off treasures,—a cauldron, a bitch, swine, etc.,—held in great 
repute by the inhabitants of Annwuyn. The difference is 
very marked, and corresponds rather to the attempt of 
Hercules to win the gold™ apples from the garden of 
the Hespcxides through his conflict with the serpent 
guarding the tree than with that hero’s descent into 
Hades. Unfortunately for us, these Welsh poems, old 
as they undoubtedly are in parts, and ancient as are 
many of the allusions they contain, are imbued with 
sentiments derived from Christian teaching. Addresses to 
Christ, religious expressions, prayers and thanksgivings, 
form part of almost every poem, even of those that are 
most ancient Even in the Spoils of Annum, which is 
one of tlie most archaic, as it is one of the most impressive, 
of all the ancient Welsh or Cumbrian poems, the last 
stanza is entirely occupied with the misdoings and 
ignorance of the monks, who, though they are said to 
“congregate like wolves, 11 yet have not "acquired that 


L f° L ° MiUb. son of MatWy. < Lord,’ Mid Oa-vdicn, < I 

^ l"" 1 ' “« *“« eoaift ID the souib some beruti such as were 

never faunin in this bland before,' » What a* they celled?' he #1 ked 
1 Klgs, L'jrrj,’ 'Awl whal kind of animals arc they?’ *TW are small 
niumah, and their flesh is better than the flesh of 9xau - -The* are mull 

<h “ f„ f 1 * 11 change their hums; swine are they nnw fallal' » 

etc L^uUi edition* jj* 59), 
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knowledge of the secrets of nature which was the proud 
possession of the pagan bards: 

■* They knoMr uni when the deep night and dawn divide. 

Nor whin it ihe am*? of the wind, or who Rotate* jt p 
In whaj plas* it dips, away, an what land it roars ; i * 

while I imagine that but for Christian teaching about 
sin and its punishment, such lines as those found in 
Kat GoSeu : 

A hnudral semis tTim nn-li sin 
Shall he lortnenLed In in flesh M «— 

would have been impossible. Now; as there is no por¬ 
tion of Irish imaginative literature that has been more 
modified and changed through contact with Christian 
influences than that portion of it relating to the unseen 
world e it is little likely that Welsh literature escaped 
without something of the same modification, The 
immense influence exercised upon the mediaeval mind 
by the subject known as the “Harrowing of HdX, 1 ' a 
subject which produced one of earliest long poems 
written in die English language/ could not have been 
unfelt in Wales, 

The only poem in Irish which recounts a similar 
experience is open to the same criticism. Cuchidam 
was recalled to a phantom-life on one occasion by St 
Patrick, in order that he might assist in the conversion 
of the Irish king Laery (Laeghaire- by attesting from 
his own experience the truth of Patrick’s assertions 
regarding the future life in heaven and hell. Laery was 
a stout pagan, and, according to Oils story, he declared 
that nothing would induce him to believe In the Saint, nor 
yet in God. unless he should call up Cuchulain in all his 
dignity as he was recorded in the old stories, to add his 
testimony to the truth of Patrick's declarations. CuchuUin 
comes from hdl, to which place all the great heroes of 

l Thc “Hnjrovrlng of Hill 11 Is supposed to have btsn written In Kent in 
the latter part of the fiifiLh century. 
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the sncjtnt time were relegated as obstinate unbelievers 
by the religious of later days, He is there said to be 
usefully employed in plying his renowned weapon, the 
Gat bolga, on the demons; while they, on their side, 
are scourging the hosts of Ulster around King Conor 
iConchobbir), the king himself only being preserved bv 
the special intervention of Mary's Son, This account of 
the doings of Cuchulaln in hell is mixed up with a 
vivid description of a raid made by him in his lifetime 
into the Land of Scath, or 1 Shadow,' in order to secure 
for himself a special cauldron with the treasures of gold 
and silver which it contained, as also three cows of 
wonderful properties kept in a fortress "vast bv the 
north," 

1 he poem seems to be a confused reminiscence of 
thret events in Guchulains career, all attended with 
difficulty and danger, viz, his journey as a youth to the 
fort of the Amazon Scathach; his rape of Blathnat, 
wife of Curoi and daughter of Midir, from Mid in's palace 
in Inis Fulga (the Isle of Man or the Hebrides), along 
with his magic cauldron and three cows; and his carrying 
off the white red-eared cows of Echaid Echbel of Alba! 
which used to come and graze in Co. Antrim, evidently 
another version of the satne Incident. 

Though the incidents in tills story' seem to be pre¬ 
served in a very archaic form, the tone and setting have 
been coloured by Christian ideas, just as Cuchulain, when 
he asks St Patrick to take him with him to the " Land 

nf Promise,'' means not the Pagan Paradise, but the 
Christian heaven. 

Such efforts to enter by force and carry off the 
treasures of the unseen world seem to have been one of 
the feats demanded of a warrior of renown as a final 
test of prowess, being, as it was, attended with so much 
pern and difficulty. 

I think it is unfortunate that the word " Hades," with 
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all its associations, should be applied to the world into 
which they went Inevitably the idea of a place of 
gloom and of departed spirits attaches to the use of this 
word. Nay, imagination travels farther, and almost 
unconsciously the native conception of the Spoiling of 
Aonwuya becomes associated with the mediaeval Christian 
doctrine of the Harrowing of Hell M. d'ArbtnS and 
Professor Rhys speak always of the place as one of 
gloom and terror, a prison-house in which the ghosts of 
men are detained, ruled, and presided over by ff Dark 
Divinities/' But the earliest description we have in Welsh 
literature of Annwuyn is utterly unlike such an idea of 
it; it has, on the contrary', all the characteristics of 
Magh Mell f the Irish Elysium fields, We are, in fact* 
in great difficult)' for want of a word to express the Celtic 
conception. The title of ** Happy Other-world” which Mr, 
Nutt uses in his Voyage of Bran , and which has been 
generally adopted, seems too vague and indefinite to 
express to the mind the brilliant Irish conception of 
Magh Melt. Yet, even in choosing a title for this essay, 
I was forced to adopt the very word " Hadeswhich I 
think to be so misleading, because no other more satis¬ 
factory word seemed to suggest itself. The Welsh word 
Annwuyn or Annwfn is equally unsuited to express the 
earliest idea of the British Celt. For Annwfn means 
'very deep/ an p< abyss ” {dw/u = deep)* and nothing 
could be more unlike the cheerful descriptions given of 
the place in Welsh literature than such a title. Professor 
Morris Jones thinks, and I have no doubt rightly, that 
the word has replaced, under later influences, some more 
ancient name now lost to us r and has become identified 
in the Christian consciousness with the place of the dead. 

The earliest description we have in Welsh literature 
of Annwfn, Co which 1 referred above, is found in the 
Mabinogi of PwyH, Prince of Dyved. Fwylf, who is out 
hunting one day* meets a chieftain named Arawn, who 
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tells him that he is a crowned king in the land from 
which he had come, namely, Annwnyn, where another 
king of the same country is engaged in war with him. 
By mutual agreement they arrange to exchange kingdoms 
and personalities for a year, and Pwyli is conducted 
by Arawn to the entrance of his palace and its sur¬ 
rounding buildings, and invited to enter the Court as 
king. The story continues; "So he went forward into 
the Court, and, when he came there, he beheld sleeping- 
rooms and halls and chambers, and the most beautiful 
buildings ever seen. And he went into the hall to 
disrobe, and there came youths and pages and disrobed 
him, and all as they entered saluted him* And two 
knights came and drew his hunting-dress from about 
him, and clothed him in a vesture of silk and gold. 
And the hall was prepared, and behold he saw the 
household and the host enter in, and the host was the 
most comely and the best equipped that he had ever 
seen. And with them came in likewise the Queen, who 
was tlic fairest woman that he had ever yet beheld. She 
had on a yellow robe of shining satin ; and they washed 
and went to table and sat, the Queen on one side of him, 
and one who seemed to be an Earl on the other side. 

'And he began to speak with the Queen, and he 
thought from her speech that she was the seemliest and 
most noble lady or converse and of dieer that ever was. 
And they partook of meat and drink, with songs and 
feasting; and of all the Courts upon earth, behold this 
was the best supplied with food and drink, and vessels 
of gold and royal jewels," 1 


Now, except that we find a king-or, rather, kings^ 
reigning m Auuwuyn (or Annwfn), ; nstead o| - as is 
usual in the Irish stones, a Queen, this description 
exactly agrees with the accounts of the beauty and 

1 A-&W 0/ tiyzid, Null's ci pot *-&. C« aim At.,1 

pp. 59 * 0 - w Ataih > "" */ 
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glad sameness of Magh Melt, the Irish Land of Youth and 
Fromise. Nothing; canid he further removed from those 
notions of death and gloom that we associate with 
Hades than the account of this cheerful " Other-world." 
It is manifest that the name Anmvfn as "an abyss' in 
no way fits it P any more than does M. Gaidoz's attempt 
to equate the word with the Breton HJ anaourtf and make 
it a place of souls, 1 The idea of it as a place inhabited 
by the souls of men is quite foreign to it ■ it is a cheerful 
and happy Land of the superior beings, into which, as 
occasion arises, the chosen mortal may venture and return 
alive, by the special invitation of its prince. 

It is very evident that we are in the presence of two 
overlapping conceptions—an earlier one, representing a 
country of bliss and contentment; and a later one, in 
which this mysterious world has lost Its original signific¬ 
ance a_s a world of life and happiness, and has become 
synonymous with a place of death and the shades The 
number of times that we meet with the word Hl Uffern nl 
1 the Welsh word for 11 hell 1 ) in connection with Anmvfn 
is very significant. Ufftm is derived from the Latin 
“infem-a," and Like the ideas of *■ soul 1 -existence, of 
%i penance/ r and of future 41 punishment^' it came in with 
Latin teachers of Christianity, who grafted imperfectly 
the notions derived from quite other sources upon the 
native stock of Ideas. 2 

1 The Welsh Dictionary gives Arttr.i'f/i els fl 11 bpdtofatesg. gulf,” “An .abyss 1 '; 
^the fcccpmdt of the Juid M! - 11 hell." Ffofesrai AnwyL ooosstfcra (hit r 
signify the M Nut • world “ I, Crlti; AWftp. tizu 

Iri [lie Zdtsvkrift jur Phi*. L 3-g, M. G^ldo* ecjjliai n Antrzc'jH with 

the life? oil lh ttae suols of ihr departed"; hut he Satis j[ rtiflr milt ]ij 

crpLuin ihLs, beCwBse his. suggested ihriginil antmiut does not exist my where 
(sec ihti 1 imi m im r 1^4; mid Annafe: Ac Jjtrztsgnf , p *]. 4:^!), 

1 1 _ owc following atile to the COuEtesy of Ptufei^ir Mums janes: 
* * utfcm T Lat. r More the £ (e. Welsh f£) the jut was lost anti the 

i was rciuodrtl, bccgoaiiig j m which in old Webb was sounded IlLl U.i* 
French uC" 
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Even In those poems to which we have alluded, In 
which the bright country suffered violence and an 
attempt was made to take it fay force, and where vve 
find it represented consequently as guarded by walls and 
serpents, and monsters of all sorts, which have to be 
overcome, the essential characteristics remain, though the 
Idea has been modified. The cauldron with the rim of 

pearls which would not cook food for a coward_symbol of 

renewed life and truthfulness \ the brindled ox wiLii the 
broad head-band, or the precious beast with silver-head; 
the “perfect chair, 1 known to Manawyddan and Piyderi, 
seated in which neither disease nor old age can touch the 
occupant; the fire encircled by streams of ocean; the 
fruitful fountain above it which gives drink sweeter than 
white wine: all these are, with only the smallest variation 
in details, the characteristics which we meet with in the 
Irish Land of Promise, into which Cormac goes. We find 
them, indeed, with certain modifications, in every story 
of the Irish world invisible. The names given in Welsh 
literature to Annwfn are also interesting: Caer Sidi, the 
Revolving Castle; Caer Vedwyd, the Castle or Revelry ; 
Caer Golud, Castle of Riches; Caer Pedryvan, the 
Four-cornered Castle, four times revolving; Caer Rigor, 
the Kingly Castle. These titles, which arc perhaps 
Older than Annwfn or Uffem, both of which are found 
in the poem, do not convey to the mind a place of 
misery qr darkness. Besides, it seems dear that the 
third and fourth lines of the “Spoiling of Annwfn" 
reler to Gwydion's journey thither to recover the swine 
of Prydert in the story of Math, son of Mathonwy and 
we have already examined the bright conception of 
Annwfn in tiie Mabinogion. The lines run thus - 


“Smm Use frisw of l^oir GirydkmJ m c™ sidL 
the spile a F Fnyll and Prydcii 
No one before him Kent into it 
Tls* hellry hlftc chum held the faithful yomh, 
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And tetore Lhs =.po]]s of Annwfn woefblly b* shig> 

ThencHfei-rLh til! tfrvirci he Vtmll remain a bard* 

Thrice enough lo mi F*ydw«! [Arthur's -hip) we went mto it 
Except seven, Bone tofumed from Caef Stdi. n 

is this and similar verses that has given an aspect 
of gloom to the place ; but, if it alludes to Gwydions 
unauthorised descent to the south to steal the posses¬ 
sions of Pryderi, as seems obvious, it becomes one of 
the descriptions of a violent raid for the purpose of 
carrying off treasure. In the prose tale the Prince gets 
ofi safe with the swine, but in the poem he is imprisoned 
and loses most of his men. 

Turning now to Irish literature, we are in presence 
of a large series of stories relating to the passage of 
exceptional human beings into the unseen world. There 
is no thought, so far as I can see, that all mortals will 
of necessity assemble thither, or that it is a land to he 
reached through death ; it is essentially, and above all 
things, the land of life, o! the Ever-living or Immortal 
Ones, or the young who will never grow old; nut, as I 
conceive of it, of the dead who will Jive again, but of 
beings who cannot, in the human sense, die at all. That 
is, 1 do not conceive that the unseen world was generally 
thought of by the pagan Irish as a place of departed 
spirits, shades in which they wander, or a Paradise in 
which they live again, but rather as a dwelling of the 
Immortals into which by special favour, or. for a special 
purpose, some single mortals were invited, and whence, 
like Connla, they may never care to return, or, like 
Luchin am, they may stay awhile, and then resume ordi¬ 
nary life; or yet again they may, like Bran or Ofsin, 
return to earth only to die. But as a rule they do return 
again, while the idea that they attain to the land only by 
means of death is entirely absent. 

The usual belief is that it lies in an island within a 
lake or beyond the ocean ; or again, it is beneath the 

L 
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waves at the bottom of the sea, the idea ot separation 
by water being essential in most of the tales, hater, when 
the gods who ruled this mystic realm were conceived of 
as fallen from their high estate as Lords of the Sky, 
and were relegated to the sidh dwellings underground, 
and, connected in men's minds with the tumuli or ancient 
burial-places, the Idea changed somewhat 

But everywhere* as in Welsh legencb we find the same 
description of this land as one of untailing brightness, 
of inexhaustible jo-ys, where death* disease* and want are 
alike unknown, and where no man notices the lapse of 
time. 1 do not intend to summarise these talcs to-night, 
this has been done For the Pagan talcs, or those most 
entirely Pagan, by Mr. Nutt in his i'ouige &J Bran, and 
for the Christian voyage tales by Zimmer in his studies 
on the Brendan Legend. 1 They are, fortunately, by this 
time pretty well known, 

A couple of typical instances will sufnet In Laegh's 
description of the palace in Magh Mell, as he himself 
had seen it, he says : 


l+ Tiit.jd i.- a 1 1 in i f tiwaud the west 

In ibe place where ihe sun £ocs down* 

A Slttfl «f jvaIc hnrscis *ilh lidHiiDl nwhe*; 
Another., poipJe brown: 

At the door towards the east I saw 
Three shining purple tim* 

From which a flock of birds calls down 
Gently to fbe yaelba of ihe royal dun. 
There is at the Fortress' door a n« T 
Pleasant ihc mmic lhai cames- iherefiam, 

A tree of stiver; againsl it the sun 
Shtrues like main gold in splendour 
Three bsHidred men by each noble tret 
Of various fruity are nourished. 

There is a Well in the princely dwellElq£ T 


1 Kdtiflcbc BeiLrage, Ztth.:hrijt fit? Dmitfki Atorthum, val. miii. p. JlE 
st$- Mid I9S-3J4 S ch Ztitr Jvr f 'ri. SptutA, jS, 
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Thrice Js% piittos with mmilJc& gay 
And a brooch of gold;, of brightest bue 
In each of iheLr udianL nium!^ 

There fa a cask of jriDymift mead 
Distributed to ihx bcHiEjshuld. 

How much soever cnaj be ton^Emed 
It remains erer foil and enduring. 

A wonmtk abides in UiU nohU house 
Above aU the ■women Erin. 

WtLb hair of gold she welcomes uA 
In beT PiCC.>triplLsh.cd beauty. 

Her speech to the meft of every king 
Beautiful;, wise, nod gentle*” etc. 

Of in Ccmdta 0 / the Goidm Hair: 

11 Ther^ l* another land 

It were nut iU for thee to visit it* 

\ see the bright awn is setting 

llow far wevtjT it be h before night we shall Arrive. 

It is the land of joy 
Passing the dteams of all men. 

There is no one dwelling Lhere 
Save noble women wlt4 maidens,^ 

The same blissful conceptions are found in every story 
of the unseen world. The happy* careless nature oJ the 
Celt* prone to optimism, and always determined to believe 
the best rather than to fear the worst, conjured up for 
himself a radiant land where all chat he loved best in 
life was to be reproduced and multiplied. Everlasting 
youth, brave men and lovely women* music, drinking, 
and pastimes, were all to be found there, and as warfare 
and blood-shedding were essential to happiness in the 
earthly life, they are at times reproduced ill the other 
world, and the happy mortal is called upon to take part 
in them. He is tempted away by a fair maiden, usually 
by means of a wondrous apple of every flavour, and 
which, however much it was partaken of, never grew less* 
or by a magic branch that played melodious musk, and 
whose call was irresistible. These features recur in almost 
every legend of the unseen world A sort of trance is 
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usually gone into, but this does not appear to have been 
essential. 1 

We need not linger over these tales. All that is 
essential to us is to recognise that over them hangs no 
depressing rule of * Dark Divinities,” no gloom of spirit- 
haunted shades, no thought of death or pain. They are 
painted with all the powers of brilliant word-painting of 
which the Irish Gael was such a master,, as worlds of 
joy and of youth, of vital and unending life. They are, 
In fact, the Paradise of the Gods of Life. It Is earth 
that is in them represented always as ki the dark unquiet 
land, 11 the place where 11 amid the assemblies of short¬ 
lived mortals 11 man is fated to await his death. 

This Is the essential distinction of the Pagan dreams. 
But when we pass to the visions influenced by Christian 
thought, we are conscious at once of a change of tone. 
Gradually the joyous ness that has been the dominant 
note uf Pagan belief is tuned down into a minor key, 
the old stories receive into themselves new features, 
counterbalancing what had hitherto been wholly bright 
and hopeful, by suggestions of gloom, of suffering, and 
of despair. At first these suggestions are fitted awkwardly 
into the old framework, they are rare h and, as it were, 
out of place; but gradually, as larger portions nf the 
new belief find their way into the old romances, many 
of the older features become modified ( and we finally 
emerge into an atmosphere wholly controlled by medi¬ 
aeval beliefs introduced through Christian influence. The 
meeting-point of Pagan and Christian thought is always 
of deep interest; but I know of no place In custom or 
literature where there can be traced, step by step, the 

1 It is m be r emu ike 1J that the mast p&aiicni thMmcuraucs of the unseen 
«^rld cur* ^OSw which feniwd part of the ordjti&jy surrounding of defy 
Irish dwelling of any mak. The pot or cauldron, the applc-lre* Ln which 
birds sin* the vat of mead 01 ale, the hearth or fire* the hup gfrfw mosic 
essentials without which the earthly home would W been imperfect! 
The transference of these things into his Elysium was naLura] and rnsviialile. 
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gradual absorption of new and fixed doctrinal ideas of 
outside growth into the older and vaguer, but exquisite 
imaginings of the native mind, as it can be traced in the 
Gaelic visions of the Other World. It was impossible to 
shatter at a blow a form of belief which was rooted in 
the very nature of the people* it held its place with 
persistent vitality, and even when, with many slow 
loiterings by the way, it gradually, and, as it were* reluct¬ 
antly, fell into the background, It was not without having 
carried over Into the new many beautiful fancies derived 
from the o[d, as it likewise absorbed Into the old many 
thoughts (principally, alas, thoughts of gloom and pen¬ 
ance and punishment) gathered out of the graver and 
more awesome conceptions of the Christian monks. 

Let me point out, briefly, how this changed idea is 
introduced. In general, the framework of a voyage is 
carried on from Pagan times into the semi-Christian 
visions, but the idea has gradually enlarged from that 
of a single island in a lake or across the sea, into a long 
series of islands out on the open boundless ocean, in each 
of which some new marvel is to be found. Already, in 
the Voyage of Bran, one of the oldest of the tales, we 
have the single isle of older times expanded into fifty or 
"thrice fifty” Lies in the ocean to the west of us, and 
several of these are separately described; but in this 
voyage the main Incidents remain unchanged. It Is a 
lady who beckons, a branch or silver that allures, and 
the whole aspect is Joyous and full of brilliant charm. 
In the Voyage of Maeldum, in the Voyage of the Sons 
of O'Carta, of Sncdgus and MacRiagla, of St. Columdille's 
Three Clerics, and in the famous Voyage of St- Brendan, 
there are a multitude of islands, each preserving some 
well-defined characteristic differentiating it from all the 
rest. 

The voyage Is no longer made in a magic craft, which 
moves of itself across a magic ocean ; it is au actual 
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craft built of wood or skins, and manned by human 
oarsmen, and the direction of the voyage is usuiiiv west' 
ward or north-west, several of the voyages starting from 
or near Galway or Kerry eti the western coast of 
Ireland. 

But the really distinctive feature is that the voyage 
itself, instead of being undertaken from motives of 
pleasure or desire, becomes a penance or an expiation 
for crime. Maelduin goes to discover the murderer of 
his father, and the adventures of the Sons of O’Corra, 
of Snedgus and MacRiagla, and of St. Columcille's 
Clerics, arise out of the commission and the punishment 
of crime. 

Even the Voyage of Brendan, which sprang out of 
that desire that lay deep in the heart of many a 
dreaming Celt to find "great rivers and fertile lands' 1 


beyond the ocean, is shadowed by the doom or mis¬ 
fortune entailed by exceeding the number of passengers 
allotted for the voyages motif that is found in several 
of the stories, and which, if it is Irish at all, springs 
from the desire for fixed numbers that pervades Irish 
literature. 

These voyages are, then, penitential journeys, and this 
fact entirely revolutionises the structure and tone of the 
tales. The incidents assume a moral aspect, which 
becomes more and more marked as time goes on and 
in their latest evolution the voyage incident entirely 
drops out, and the whole tale is concerned with the 
description of the joys of paradise and heaven and the 
tortures of the lost in hell. Let us trace the way f n 
which this idea enters the tales. In the Voyage of 
Bran we first find Ike central idea „f u, c „ thcr worU j 
shrunk into the special characteristic of a single one 
out of a nuntber of islands The Land of Women no 
toojer fills the central place. The palace where the 
wanderers am entertamed, the food of ever, flavour 
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which is given to them, the rapid and unperceived Lapse 
or time, the ball of thread with which the travellers 
are held (which replaces in the later legends the original 
apple of invitation) are here* as In all the later legends, 
peculiarities only of one out of the numerous islands 
which they visit 1 Here appears for the first time the 
Isle of Laughter^ where the inhabitants give forth in¬ 
cessant gusts of Laughter, and on which, when one of 
Bran's companions lands, he is seized with the same 
desire* and remains gaping and shaking with mirth for 
ever. 

In the Voyage of Maelduin this Isle of Laughter is 
balanced by another island called the Isle of Wailing, 
inhabited by human beings whose bodies and raiments 
were black. Round their heads were fillets, and they 
rested never from weeping and wailing. No one who 
landed on the island ever returned, but began to weep 
with the rest Maelduin had to send four of his men d 
with garments wrapped round their heads and mouths, 
to bring back by force three who had landed to explore 
the isle. Two they brought back, but the third remained 
behind- Here already we begin to fed in the region of 
the Divine Corned?* 

In the Voyage of the Sons of O r Goma the first island 
they come to is the Isle of Weeping, This sufficiently 
indicates the penitential nature of their voyage, which is 
undertaken to atone for their intended murder of their 
grandfather and for their numerous crimes; or 3 in their 
own words, H to take upon themselves the habit of 
penitence and religion/' 

In these two stories appears for the first time the 
Miller of Hell* but as yet he is a personage whose 
business it is not to punish men, but to teach them a 
moral lesson. In his mill are aU the choice things of 
the world, the pleasures and riches of life (Sens qf 
1 Cf- Mnr&fmn, irij., limit 
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O Com, ch. 62). In Maetduin it is all those things that 
have been begrudged on earth, the treasures about which 
men have shown themselves covetous and selfish, which 
are being ground in the mill (ch. xiv,), 

We are not yet in the full tide of mediaeval dogmatic 
belief, but the time is not far off when the miller will 
no longer grind the goods of this world, but the bodies 
and souls of men. 1 

The same moral intention is seen in UCorra in the 
man who is condemned to dig perpetually with a spade 
with a handle of fire, because during his life he had 
dug his fields on Sunday ; and in Maetduin in the 
punishment of the cook who stole and secreted the 
valuables or the church* 1 

The Fagan I aradi&e or Land of Prortiise seems at 
first to retain its position in the stories independently 
of the Christian heaven, but inevitably it becomes in 
the later talcs confused with it, and passes into it In 
Maetduin, in the Voyage of Snedgus and the Story of 
Columcille s Clerics, it is a !and that may not be entered 
and which is usually guarded hy a rampart or revolving 
waif. In Maetduin (xxxii.) we read: "Alter that they 
sight another island, and it was not large, a fiery rampart 
round about it, and that rampart revolved round the 
island. In the side of the rampart was an open door 
and whenever the doorway came in the course of its’ 
revolution opposite to where Maeldujn and his com 
pan ions were, they could sec through it the entire island 
and all that was in it ; its inhabitants also, human 
beings, beautiful, very many, wearing embroidered 
garments, and feasting with golden vessels in their 

’The ■*« 6^1 inns&WMT ft™ a mo™! lQ „ ^ 

:£! % “ ““d* rnanniit in cwnpufag Vkk* ,f Fnjta 

(Bcdt, SttL fhtt. Uk. m. c . i 9i , * which [ha fi„f b*J| ueijnnUlfe, wilh 
ths gnm i^ahrv of die Ul« viaiem* 7 ’ 

•Voyage of M*eJduH5 H ktv, Celt. tnh. la. t . Vw __ of .. _ , 

O'Cd'fa, Hid. ™l. aiv. 37-63, bach « 3 i T fd by Whitley ’ ‘ 
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hands. And the wanderers heard their drinking-songs. 
A long time they pondered that marvel, for it seemed 
delightful to them. 111 

In the Irish Voyage of Brendan this island still 
remains apart from Faradise t but the inhabitants have 
become Christian, “On a certain day when they were 
prosperously on the sea, rowing, they beheld a certain 
beautiful island, and it was lofty. Howbcit they found 
no easy harbour or port of entrance. For twelve days 
they continued going round it, and during all that space 
they were unable to land upon it Howbelt they heard 
men's voices therein praising the Lord, and they beheld 
a church therein, high, famous, delightful/* They were 
not permitted to land on the island, but from above a 
waxed tablet was thrown down to them, which bid them 
spend no more toil in trying to enter that island, for it 
was not the land they sought, and they could never 
come therein; For it w + as written in the Scriptures, 
tp Mansions Dei muffae sunt " 3 

In later times, as Zimmer points out, the Tit faimjpri, 
or Land of Promise, becomes identified with Canaan, or 
the promised land of the Jews, and in the Irish com¬ 
mentaries on certain verses in the Epistles to the Hebrews 
and Corinthians, these passages are sd explained by the 
commentators. It is the promised land of the living 
(thr tatmgiri innambio\ thus identifying it exactly with 
the Land of the Living (fir hie) of Echtra Condla. 

In the Irish version of the Voyage of St Frendan, 
that wondrous tale which caught the imagination of the 
whole of mediaeval Europe, there is strangely mingled 
in the young adventurer^ mind the longing for an 

J Cf. m the- Voyage of Sonfgta and MlcRiagt* VtuLUry Smkes,, J&e t 
tdL i*0 the Me of Gaelic men and wumen, who sin+j io th cm \ a! >j Lli^ 
revolving mmpait of CiiioiS fart in Us* Fc**i af Brier in (*4 r G, IT^ndenon for 
ihe Insli Tewlt SudfilT! 1^99, pp, 10Z-3J. 

a Ifl Sncdgni a nd MadRiigfiL, and In Culatntilk'* Cleric* a kofia d':-wn. r 
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unknown earthly country over-seas and a vision of the 
Paradise of his theology, " The love of the Loiti grew 
exceedingly in his heart, and he desired to leave Ids 
land and country, his parents and his fatherland, and 
he urgently besought the Lord to give him a land 
secret, hidden, secure, delightful, separate from men. 
Now, after he had slept that night lie heard the voice 
of an angel, who said to him, 'Arise, O Brenamn, for 
God hath given thee what thou so tightest, even the 
Land of Promise,' ' 1 y e t it was not till fourteen years 
or more were past, and at the close of his second 
voyage, that he at length reached that hidden land, 
although it was during his first voyage that he bad his 
grotesquely horrible glimpse into Hell. 

It is evident that these later voyages which we have 
been considering have united in their structure two 
ideas: that of the early voyage of pure adventure and 
that oi the trial by ordeal, in which, as a test of crime 
and also as its punishment, a suspected man was cast 
adrift on the ocean without oars or rudder, often without 
food or drink, to drift widthersoever the winds or waves 
might carry him, 2 

But it soon became apparent to the mediaeval 
preacher that he had in these stories a unique oppor¬ 
tunity of impressing the minds and imaginations of his 
people with his favourite theme "the pains and punish¬ 
ments of hell and the bane of doomsday.’ 1 AH that 
was necessary was slightly to change the object of the 
voyage and to add a new island wherein the horrors 
of hell were revealed, or, if he were more pitiful and 
imaginative, of two islands where hell and heaven could 


^ ^ *** ** ** ° r EJ *“ 0re ’ * WhUw ft** 
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both be entered in turn. In the Voyage of ike Sons of 
(ICorra this purpose is faintly shad owed, the travellers 
pass into the realm of spirits and behold the living and 
the dead; but in the Irish Voyage of Brendan, which 
is a homily, and hence an opportunity for edification 
not to be missed, a long description of hell couched in 
the adjectival language of the homilies is dragged un¬ 
comfortably in amid native dreams of a yellow-haired 
maiden floating on the waves, of the little bird that 
became a monstrous sea-cat h and other reminiscences of 
fancies and legends of an earlier time. But even In 
Ireland the Legend of Brendan is a composite one 
As tile chief object of such stories was to point a moral 
and warn a hardened race by a description of the terrors 
of hdl* the framework of a voyage was by degrees seen 
to be no longer necessary; it had become a mere 
superfluous adjunct. And so there arose in Ireland, 
or out of the imagination of Irish monks, a long series 
of Visions, in which the soul p usually parted from the 
body in trance or cataleptic sleep, wanders into realms 
unknown and sees revelations of heaven and hell. Into 
these visions we do not enter, There is one of them 
only that retains and carries into the new tradition 
something of the radiant Taney, the hopeful tenderness, 
of the beautiful native Gaelic tales. It is called the 
Vision of Adamrttm , 1 and though, as in all the others, 
we are here conducted through heaven and hell, there 
is no appeal to that horror and disgust which is called 
up by the hideous and often grotesque scenes of the 
later visions, such as those of the Tidings of Doomsday, 
of Owain Myles and Tundale n and of the Spanish prince 
Ramon. 

Its resemblance to the Divine Comidy of Dante is 
remarkable* the circles of ascent to heaven* the angelic 
watchers, the graduation of the punishments and their 
l Ed. by WhiUcy Stfikei* SinnK 1B7O. 
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appropriateness to the crimes committed, all foreshadow¬ 
ing the work of the Italian seer. 

f5ut th * predominant note of the Tidings of Doomsday 
and of the host of visions that flooded and shadowed 
Europe during 1 the middle ages, and many of which 
centred round the spot known as "St. Patrick’s Purgatory" 
on Lough Derg in Donegal, is one of terror. A positive 
“ st ' s e ™ ced b >' ^ writers in conjuring up ' and 
emphasising scenes horrible in their grim ‘ detail of 
corporeal or spiritual tortures The mind shudders at 
the lengthened description of pains f rom which there 
no hope of release for the sufferers and no moral 
to be won. Her^ indeed, we find fully dis¬ 
played that belief in an after-death or life of souis 

whth g ^ my pantan ^ sin ' ^ punishment, of 

which die pagan literature knew little and which the 

pagan Gael could m no such sense have understood. But 
it >s not a native note, it is introduced from outside 
though exaggerated and grown grotesque in the Ini' 
me iae.al imagination. If we want the native note of 

it in h m ° S ° n ^ UnSeen - we 5hali find 

Ch^ vion^ “ ** inCOrP ° ratetl * to * — 

■‘They now descry a pleasant land with a good coast 
nd at sight of it they grow cheerful and of „ 00(j ' 
courage. They row dose up to it and find a fi 
green-bottomed estuary with sandy depths clear J! 

or like the shining whiteness of pure si "er 
salmon of varied hue, and brilliant in choice shidn r 
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suffered of cold, of strain on their endurance, of foul 
weather and tempest, yet neither for fire or for meat, 
did they on reaching that coast fed any need at all; 
the perfume of that region's fragrant crimsoned branches 
being for food and for all their needs sufficient for 
them. Through the nearest part of the forest they take 
their way and come upon an orchard full of apple-trees, 
red-laden. with leafy oaks and yellow-clustered hazels. 
They pass from thence and happen on a wood ; round 
purple grapes hung from it* excellent of scent and 
perfume and each one bigger than a human head. 
Birds beautiful and brilliant were feasting on those 
grapes \ birds strange and of unknown kind, white, with 
scarlet heads and golden beaks. And as they fed, they 
warbled music melodious and supreme, listening to which 
men sick and wounded sore would fall asleep. And as 
they pass across the wide smooth plain, with flowering 
clover all bedewed with honey, Teigue would chant this 
lay: B Sweet to my fancy, as l listen* the strains of that 
sweet melody of birds/” 1 

Eleanor Hull. 
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the NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST 
AUSTRALIA. 

BY Av W r ISOWiTT, U,§C. 

I have read with some interest, and at times with a 
little surprise, the contribution to Folk-Lore of September 
last by Mr. N. W. Thomas, entitled " Dr. Howitt's 
Defence of Group-Marriage" 

Certain parts require notice, and I shall take them 
seriatim so far as can conveniently be done. 

T must consider, in the first place, an important pass¬ 
age at pp. 294 - 5 , which is as follows: 

" In his work on the tribes of South-east Australia, 
Dr. Howitt asserts in the most unqualified manner 
(PP‘ J /7-i 79. VT.S.E.A.) that a woman must enter into 
the Uppa-malku relation before she can receive a pireaun, 
or accessory spouse 11 

This is correctly quoted, with the exception that the 
expression accessory spouse” belongs to Mr. Thomas 

Th«e is. however, another paragraph at page 0 f 
my Native Trthes, which runs as follows: Mfot com¬ 
monly ,t is not merely two pairs qf pirrauru who are 
allotted to each other, but the whole of the marriageable 
or married people, even those who are already pirrauru* 
are re-allotted, the kandri ceremony being performed for 
batches of them at the same time |, 

A girl becomes marriageable after she has been i„iii,i„l 
ft. won.an.nod at the W***. cere™,, ^ “ 
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be allotted as a pirrauru, whether she be in the relation 
of tifpa-malku or not 

It is therefore incorrect where \ say. as Mr Thomas 
points out, "that a woman must enter the tippa-malku 
relation before she can receive a pirrauru'd 

In the preparation of my work, which extended over 
several } p ears p a number of draughts were made, cadi one 
being altered as I obtained further information. There 
were four or five of these, and in the preparation of Hie 
latest for the press, I added the second of the above- 
quoted passages, as the final result of enquiries made to 
clear up doubts which I had formed as to the correctness 
of the earlier information. I intended to bring the state¬ 
ments about Uppa-mittku into accord with the new facts, 
but I found on seeing the work in print that this had 
not been done, unfortunately leaving the very misleading 
statement which Mr. Thomas has quoted. 

In replying to Mr, Lang, I had the later paragraph in 
mind, and also another matter, which I now avail myself 
of this opportunity to place in a more satisfactory position. 

f have always experienced a great difficulty, owing to 
the aboriginal conception of relationship being on a totally 
different plane to ours, in giving such an explanation of 
the Dieri marriages as would be a correct statement of 
fact and at the same time be easily mastered by my 
readers. 

Many years ago, when I wrote an account of the 
Dim and Kindred Tribes, I used the term mm as the 
equivalent of that which I now berm pirraitru, and this 
was correct because, taking Diagram I, for my illustration, 
the man 1 and the woman o are still nua while being 
also pirraum by the kandri ceremony. At the same 
time the man 1 is also the nm of the woman and 
obtained her as his wife by Hppa-maiku* 

I therefore distinguished between the position of the 
woman ; by speaking of her as the Jl specialised nm! r 
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When I ascertained that the '‘specialised non ' became 
so by being made tippa-malku, I found it convenient to 
use that term, and spoke of the tippa-malku. marriage as 
distinguished from the pirraunt marriage. 

But in doing this I find that I have pushed the use 
of the Former term too far, for, properly speaking, it only 
relates to " betrothal," for instance, of a boy and girl 
who are noa to each other. It will be necessary therefore 
to distinguish, as I regret that I have not sufficiently 
done, between “ betrothal n and the * gift " of a woman, 
for instance, for some great service rendered, such as 
holding up the corpse at the fijneral ceremony. 

When tine opportunity presents itself, I propose to so 
far amend my Native Tribes by correcting errors which 
I regret to find. 

Mr, Thomas says at page 294, "The classificatory 
system, however, is not more closely connected with the 
pirraura system than with tippa-malku marriage, and the 
validity of Dr. Hewitt's identification of the pirraUru 
relation with the kind of group- marriage for whose 
former existence he argues may justly be challenged." 

To show in what manner the class: ft cat ory system is, 
in fact, closely connected with pirranr,t ] I must enter 
into details which wiU require a diagram to make them 
clear. 

That the diagram may be founded <m fact, I shall 
have recourse to the Table of Dieri Marriages amt 
Descents which faces page 159 of my Native Tribes. 
f take as an illustration the men 1 and 2, with their 
respective wives 5. and 6 and sons 9 and 11 : 

Diagram r* 


i m 

a m 

sf 

6 f 

I 

9 TH 

11 m 
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The men [ and 2 ivere brothers, and each had a wife 
by betrothal {tippu-maikn\. I assume that, at some cere¬ 
mony, 5 and 2, and 6 and i, became pirrauru, and 
further, that in accordance with the common practice they 
lived in a family of four 1' .Vafivt Tri6es f p. 181.) I have 
always found difficulty in explaining the relationships 
which arise out of this double marriage, and ] shall 
therefore use the terms husband and wife where a man 
and a woman have been allotted to each other, cither by 
betrothal ttippa-maiku). gift, or by the kandri ceremony 
as pirraum. 

Thus 1 is the husband of 5, but he h also the husband 
of 6 r and 2 is likewise the husband of 6 and 5. The 
men 1 and 2 are therefore husbands in common of the 
women 5 and 6 + 

We may now go a step further. The man 9 is the son 
of the woman 5, but he has two fathers, who are the 
11 group-husbands" of his mother. Now, to use Mr* 
Thomases term, we have a physiological fact as to the 
fatherhood of either or both of these men. They are 
both properly regarded as the ng&peri of both 9 and ir, 
and the ooly distinction which is made, so Tar as I know, 
is that the man 1 is the ngap€ri t and lire man 2 Lg the 
ngaperi-waJta of 9, The same considerations will show 
that the men 2 and 1 are the fathers in common of 
the man 11. 

The filial relations naturally follow from the marital 
and parental relations. Tims the men 9 and 11 are the 
sons ingafamura) □/ both 1 and 2, and while 5 and 6 are 
the "own mothers of 9 and li respectively, they stand 
in the relation of ng&ndrt to 11 and 9. Moreover, since 
9 and 12 have the same fathers, they are necessarily 
brothers. 

Here we may see in actual existence the relationships 
which justify 1 he observation which I have made in my 
Native Tribes (p. 162), that all the children of two or 
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more brothers, or of two or more sisters, are in the 
relation of brother and sister to each other. This is 
also the case in tribes which have individual marriage, as 
well as in those who have marriage in the pirrattru 
manner. 

1 have just spoken of a woman being in the relation 
of mother to her sister's son, and i think that this may 
be likened to our term 11 step-mother," with this difference, 
that with, us the “ mother" and the " step-mother" cannot 
each he the wife of a man at the same time, while with 
the Dieri under the pirrattru marriage Lhat is the case 

1 think that J have now shown how the terms husband 
and wife, father and mother, son and brother, all arise 
out of the pirrattru family, and that the native terms 
include the group and also the individual tu whom alone 
we apply our terms, far instance, father and son. 

If I have not misunderstood the passage which. 1 have 
quoted, Mr. Thomas means that tippa-malku has nothing 
to do with the class!(itatory system. That is so, and 
the reason seems to me quite dear. As f have said 
before, " betrothal," for that is the essence of tippa-tHoiku 
U an innovation on the pirrattru group-right, indeed may 
be the innovation which ultimately brought about the 
system of individual marriage tn the other Australian 
tribes. 

It is not out of place here to point out that lippa-malku 
is not a classidcatory term, but defines the relation between 
two individual's. 

3 find at page 39b the following passage; ' The '--roup 
marriage, whose prior existence is asserted by Dr. Howitt, 
not only for the whole of Australia, but also for all 
countries in which the classlficatory system is in use, 
cannot with any propriety he termed marriage at all, 
its proper name is ‘modified promiscuity,' " According tu 
this view all the people who stood in the jmh relation 
to each other were dt jure and dc facto husbands and 
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wives. At the present day nva undoubtedly means no 
more than ,fc marriageable.' 1 If Mr. Thomas reads the term 
w group-marriage 11 in the paragraph at page 1S9 as refer¬ 
ring to a period of sexual license, which would be properly 
termed * modified promiscuity/’ it must be considered to 
have been prior to the no# relationship, and consequently 
there could not have been people who stood in the relation 
of noa to each other. Therefore Mr. Thomas's sentence 
is quite beside the mark, Thoughout nay paper 1 spoke 
of pirrauru as ^group-marriage/ 1 

Mr Thomas's remark makes it again necessary to refer 
to that relation. The mui system is based on the fact that 
whenever a child is born it becomes one of a group— 
which is mate if the child is a boy, or female if a girL 
These two groups are collectively and individually naa to 
each other, or* as Mr. Thomas in one place puts it, 
,+ marriageable/ 1 

li the child is a boy, then his tiott group consists of 
himself and all his ow n and tribal brothers; such is also 
the analogous case of a girl, her group being composed 
of her own and tribal sisters. 

The tribe is made up of such noa groups, and in tracing 
out the successive descents it becomes evident that the 
relations ma and ikauri alternate. A diagram will show 
how the that and kami rule works out. It is impossible to 
form any idea of the numerical strength of such a group, 
for it must be remembered that intertribal marriages took 
place, and that therefore .1 nm group might find some 
of its members in one of the neighbouring tribes. 


7m 


Diagram ?. 

< ■ . . * Ufa* < , * 
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if 4 m 
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2 , 3 ^ the grandmother, mother, and the grandson; 
4 is the brother of 1. 5 his daughter, and 6 his grand¬ 
daughter. The man 7 U the husband of j, 8 is the wife 
of 4, and it must be added that 7 and 8 are brother and 
sister, as are also 4 and 1, 

The diagram therefore shows the alternations of the noa 
and kami relations, It also shows that the proper wife 
of the man 3 must be a woman who is his mothers, 
mother's, brother’s, daughter's daughter, —that is, the 
woman 6; or, what is the same thing, his mother’s, 
fathers, sisters, daughters daughter, who is the woman 6 . 

This shows that no one can, by any possibility, become 
the husband or wife of any other person than a member 
of the noa group which is complementary to his or hers. 

I may now say, once for all, that the careful consider¬ 
ation which I have given to the evidence of the terms of 
relationship of the tribes of South-east Australia, during 
the past two years, has brought me to the definite opinion 
which I expressed in the communication to Falk-Lore, and 
which Mr. Thomas has now criticised. 

I now address myself to the latter part of the extract 
which lam considering. 

I consider the noa relationship as having restricted the 
range or an earlier and wider license, to the present limits 
of til epirrauru marriage. As t sec it, the noa relationship 
was one of the earlier restrictions on marriage, the stages 
of which I enumerated in my Native Tribes, at page 282. 
All of those restrictions have, as 1 see it, had in view 
the prevention of marriage between those who, to use 
the language of the present Australians, were held to 
be of “ too near flesh." 

It is fortunate that there are, even now, traces of the 
manner in which the noa system has been developed in 
that directions r 

The subjoined diagrams show the nu P a relation of the 
Lrabunna and the noa relation of the Died: 
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Diagram 3. 
Uru&unna* 

1 m yuEinger sister > 4 f 
z F elder brother > 5 m 
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1 take the Urabrmna first r and z are husband and 
wile, so are 5 and 4; 4 is the younger sister of 1; 5 is 
the elder brother of 2 ; 3 is the son of 1 and 2 S and 6 
is the daughter of 4 and 5 ; 3 and 6 are in the relation 
of unfit j, and therefore marriageable. 

Now the Urabunna marriage rule may be thus stated* 
The proper wife of the man 3 is his mother's elder 
brothers daughter; or, what is the same thing, his 
father's younger sister's daughter. In each case this is 
the woman 6. 

The Dieri rule is defined by the Diagram 4, The 
man 1 and the woman 2 arc husband and wife ; so are 
5 and 6 ; 1 is the brother (elder or younger) of 5 # and 
2 is the sister (elder or younger) of 6; 3 is the daughter 
of 1 and 2, so is 7 of 5 and 6 ; hut they are not marriage¬ 
able with their respective brothers, being in the j bum 
relation* which always denotes that disability; their chil¬ 
dren* however, stand in the noa relation, which we know 
may be rendered as ,H marriageable, 1 ' These two tribes, 
it may be remembered, are located on the opposite sides 
of Lake Eyre, and their boundaries meet at its southern 
end. 

So far as marriage is concerned, ttnp® and noa are 
evidently analogous, hut it is the difference between them 
to which I now invite attention. 

The Urabunna rule is certainly the earlier form of this 
restriction on a former wider range of marriage* for the 
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Dim rule incapacstates those who under the other rule 
would be eligible, and only permits marriage between 
their children. 

The prohibition of the Dtert rule accords in principle 
with all those other similar limitations which t have 
already referred to. I will only add that whenever the 
"M relation of the Dieri was established, it must have 
been to restrict a rule like that of the Urabunna. 

There is a passage at page 296 which seems to show 
that Mr. Thomas has not mastered the facts of the nm 
relation or of the pirraunt relation which follows It. He 
says : “ The classifkatory system ... is essentially a 
legal system ; the terms which a boy applies to his father 
- ■ ■ he also applies to a number of other men, any of 
whom was eligible to marry his mother. , . „ " 

T have pointed out how-, by the pirraunt marriage, cer¬ 
tain of the husband's brothers become also the fathers 
of his wife's children. I consider pirraunt to be a sur¬ 
vival from a period of wider license, having been restricted 
by the ntia relationship. 

On this view Lhe application of the term ngaperi to the 
other brothers who have not become pirraunt, appears 
to be a vestigiary survival of a term which once denoted 
a fact: and this would be analogous to the application 
of the Kurnai term breppa-wungan, but with this differ¬ 
ence, that while the Dieri term must be held to date 
back Vi a time anterior to the establishment of pirraunt, 
the Kurnai term, as I see it, would point back to a period 
when the Kumai ancestors had a system of marriage like 
that of pirrau rw, 

I find at page 297 the following passage : 

"... Dr. Howitt asserts a correspondence in meaning 
and use between pirraunt (Dieri) and maian-bra 
(Kumai). . . , But in point of fact no such correspon¬ 
dence exists. Maian-bra corresponds not to pirraunt 
but to t,m 1 they do not imply sexual relations between 
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the parties who apply these terms to each other; and 
they da nr-t mean that any ceremony has been performed 
to constitute the relationship between the man and the 
womans 

This is rather a strong statement, but an assertion h 
not evidence, 1 will now explain what the facts really 
are which Mr. Thomas has apparently misunderstood or 
not taken into account, 

The term nm attaches to a Dicri individual at birth 
and is not acquired, so that a man and his wife were 
to each other from birth,. and remained so dll 
death. The u&a relationship did not exist in the Kumai 
tribe, but what I consider as its equivalent was provided 
by Lhe exogamous intermarrying local groups, the terms 
bra and imiian cannot therefore be compared with n&a* 

As a simple matter of fact, the terms bra and maian 
are not acquired till after marriage and therefore; as 
they arise after marriage they necessarily imply sexual 
relations between the husband and wife. 

In this tribe the ” marriage ceremony/ 1 which Mr. 
Thomas appears to consider necessary, was replaced by 
the custom of elopement, which, as 1 have described in 
my Native Tribe 4 was at times brought about by the 
Bunjil- Yen]in “ ceremony/ 1 

I think that Mr. Thomas must have made a slip at 
page 298, where he says as follows, quoting from me: 
u Marriage between them as . * . pirraum is group- 
marriage {it. polygamy), and is defined by the terms 
of relationship. Such being the case, these must have 
originated when group-marriage (ij. modified promiscuity) 
existed. These statements will not bear examination/ 1 

1 think that Mr, Thomas makes rather a rash state¬ 
ment here, in defining pirvauru as "polygamy** and then 
speaking of group-marriage as u modified promiscuity, 11 
because in the cext paragraph he says that “to use 
the term ' group-marriage 7 of pirmuru is confusing/' 
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I used the term group-marriage, as I have before done 
as a synonym for fiirrauru, in contrast to the individual 
marriage of other tribes. 

I do not understand what Mr. Thomas means by the 
expressions: -fimiuru is (i) not a necessary relation in 
any single case ■ (3) is entered upon by a definite 
ceremony; (3} is entered upon by individuals no more 
and no less than the (ippa-malku relation; and {4) is for 
the woman, so far as we know, subsequent to tippa- 
malkur 

My reply to this is: (1) It is a necessary' relation, 
because after the htnffri ceremony those who are mule 
pittaunt thereby remain 50 permanently, and necessarily 
so when the allocation is made by the elders; {3) The 
man i in Diagram 1 and the woman 5 were made 
tippa-malku, but neither 1 nor 5 could be again 
betrothed. But although a man was made pirrau.ru 
with a woman, this did not prevent either of them 
being re-allotted whenever pairs of pirrauru were again 
allocated cither by the consent of parties, or by the 
elders. This shows I think that Mr. Thomas has not 
altogether mastered the evidence as to tippa-matku and 
pirrauru ; (4) 1 have already dealt with the unfortunate 
oversight, which I much regret, as it has been the cause 
of misunderstanding by Mr. Thomas, and possibly by 
others. 7 

Mr. Thomas quotes my remarks at page 298, that the 
fraternal terms of the Kama. are - f :ir wider than those 
of the Dieri and appear to point to a time prior to the 
making of those restrictions which necessitated the use 
of (different) terms to distinguish between a mans own 
children and those of his sister.” 

Mr. Thomas then asks why “Dr. Howitt refuses to 

draw the appropriate conclusion from the fraternal 
terms f 

My answer Is that I always hesitate 


to come to a 
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final conclusion upon an important question until I am 
satisfied that the evidence does indeed justify it This 
was the case as to a possible early period of universal 
promiscuity, but since the publication of my Native 
Tribes, and in consequence of the remarkable criticism* 
and conclusions in Mr. Lang's Secret of the Totem, I 
have again gone into the whole of the evidence before 
me, and have come to the deliberate conclusion that it 
points to a period of wider license anterior to the 

establishment of the noa relation, and that this again 
must have followed a period of promiscuity. 

As to the 41 Undivided Commune H which Mr Thomas 
mentions, 1 incline to place it, perhaps, near the rime 
when the " reformatory movement 11 of the noa relation¬ 
ship was brought about 

This is all that 1 have to say; because when one 
attempts to define what may have been the social 

conditions at a period, humanly speaking, so distant, 
the results cannot be better than ,4 guess-work/' 

Mr. Thomas asks several questions at page joo: (t) 
M Has Dl Howitt or any one else ever produced any 
direct evidence that people in the n&a relation were ever 

tie fact# and t/e Jure in the position of husband and wife 

to each other in any way in which they are not in the 
present time? 11 

I certainly have not, because I well know what the 
rights and restrictions of the noa relationship are, Also 
because such social conditions would postulate a period 
anterior to the existence of the non relationship. 

(2) M Has Dr Howitt or any one else ever replied to 
any of the objections 1 which have been urged against 
the group-mam age theory 

Assuming that; by the ,a group-marriage theory/ 1 Mr 
Thomas means the pirraurn system, which I have all 

■Mr. TTirtinn^ hms the folluwinf ioo L-mrte i +< mt ft* T**m A 

pp. 38 J*.” 
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along in my communication to Folk-Lore also termed 
group-marriage, then l say that I have most fully 
considered all the objections taken by Mr. Lang, in his 
work and also some there!n, which Mr. Lang says were 
suggested by Mr. Thomas. My reply to Mr. Lang has 
been for some time with the Anthropological Institute, 
and will, I assume, appear iu due course. Meanwhile, 
the present paper may be taken as an instalment of my 
views. Mr. Thomas at page 301 says: " . , , l n the 
Lake Eyre tribes alone does a name exist for polygamy; 
all the other tribes cited by Dr. Howitt have terms 
corresponding to noa ; none has anything corresponding 
to pirraum, ditpa-malli. and piraungam. That alone is 
conclusive evidence of differential evolution among the 
Lake Eyre tribes. . . 

I again note that Mr. Thomas uses the term 
11 polygamy>' and the context seems to require that it 
really means pirrauru. At page 299 he says, and 
correctly: "In a sense of course the people standing In 
the relation of pirrauru are a group ; the relationship is 
a combination of polyandry and polygyny.” \ think 
that in this passage Mr. Thomas replies to some of his 
strictures on me. 

It is not a fact that all the tribes quoted by me have 
terms corresponding to noa. for the Kumai, for instance, 
have terms which do not I think that Mr. Thomas has 
overlooked my argument, that all the tribes which now- 
have individual marriage, had at one time a marriage 
similar to pirrauru. and that having passed out of ft, 
they yet retain those terms which denote it. It would 
sureiy be a very remarkable thing if they still retained 
those other terms which Mr. Thomas cites, no longer 
having that which they denote. The -pirrauru 1 stage 
having passed away, the analogous terms in their 
languages, to those given by Mr. Thomas, woufd be 
no longer used. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
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terms which denote the relations of pirraunt still survive 
in the tribes which have now individual marriage. 

Ml Thomas concludes the passage, which I have now 
considered, as follows: ls If the L Kart dr: ceremony 1 occurs 
else where, it is unfortunate that Dr. Howitt has not 
•discovered it." 

The Kandri ceremony announces the Ll betrothal: 3 as 
I call it, of a male and a female n&a, no more and no 
less. If Mr* Thomas will refer to page 219 of my 
Ndfivi§ TriArs, he will find just such a ceremony 
described in the Kuinmurbura coast-tribc of Queensland. 
In this tribe the relation of durki is the equivalent of 
no£L As betrothal is universal in the tribes of South¬ 
east Australia, other instances of such ceremonies can 
be found. 

In speaking of the aboriginal terms at page r&f of 
my communication to Folk-Lore v I use the expression 
44 the universal conditions of the Australian tribes* 1 1 his h 
as I perceive, from the acute criticism by Mr. Thomas 
(> ^ 02 % should have had the restriction 14 excepting the 
Anmta' 3 to follow the words "Australian tribes/' This 
correction will cover some of the following criticism : 

41 If Dr. llowitt asserts physiological fatherhood to be 
the underlying idea, does he assert the same of the term 
which includes 'mother' in our sense? ' [p, 3Q2)* 

1 say "yes/* as to the "own " mother. The application 
of the term to the iJ motheris sister “ is explained by the 
pirrauru case, where, as 1 have pointed out, she stands 
in the position of f 1 mother, : because she is the wite of 
the child's father. This stems to me to be analogous 
to the application by iss of the term step- mother, to a 
man's second wife. No Australian savage ever ior a 
moment thinks, or says, as Mr Lang puts it/ that such 
a H woman, whom he calls mother, would . . * have 
collaborated in giving birth to him. 

1 Stent th* 7W™, p- 
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I do not know whether I quite understand Mr. Thomas 
when he asks whether I will “ admit that group-mother- 
hood as well as group-marriage existed"? Following 
Tram what l have just said, I do not see any objection 
to the term " group-motherhood " to include the “ actual 
mother and all her sisters, who are together the group- 
wives or the father of a child." 

This I think will give my reply to a farther elaboration 
of the same idea of a "group-mother" analogous to that 
of a 11 group-father 1S at page 303. 

Referring to the Dleri term ugsptn, Mr. Thomas says 
at p. 30 3 as follows ,r . , . Ngaptri clearly does not mean 
father in our sense, but refers to status in the family, 
if Ur. Howitt’s statement is correct. It seems, however 
that ngaptri is applied to all the brothers, own or tribal’ 
of the primary spouse; if this is so, the term ngaperi- 
***** has nothing to do with the pirraunt relationship 
at all. . . , Out of Dr. Howitt's own mouth I am able to 
quote words which show that ngaperi and ngaperi-waka 
do not refer to physical fatherhood.' 1 

The essence of this criticism is in the last lines, and 
1 remember a case in point where a Died woman was 
asked who was the father of one of her children, to which 
she replied “ my m>as," this term being used in the sense 
of husbands. Now, assuming her to be the woman 5 in 
Diagram i, then the man 1 would be the ngaptri and 
the man ? the tigaptri-waka. To these may be added 
other VtmiHTO-husbands” whom she acquired at the 
times when the people were re-allotted in batches by 

the kandn ceremony All those "husbands" are the 
M mat? 

1 think that this shows that the terms ngaptrt and 
ngapert-waka both refer to physical fatherhood and that 
the ngaptri-waka has something to do with pirrauru 
marnage, 

The fact that all the brothers of the man who is the 
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husband of a certain woman are also included, hi the 
term ngafieri has another explanation to that given by 
Mr. Thomas. I have dealt with those who are actually 
husbands, but there remain those who are nominally so. 
According to my view, a-s I have already said, that the 
noa relationship is a restriction upon a former wider 
range of license, the kandri ceremony is a restriction of 
the range of license, within the mm group, and creates 
the firrmm group. This leaves a residuum of men and 
women, who at a former period would have exercised a 
sexual license now denied to them. But the term which 
denoted the group-fatherhood of the men Still survives, 
with no more actual foundation than there is in the term 
hrtppa-muHgam of the Kumai, when applied to the 
brothers, own and tribal, of the mungan, that is the 
individual husband, who is the bra* 

Mr. Thomas then continues his criticism. I have care¬ 
fully read and endeavoured to arrive at the actual meaning 
of his further remarks. They amount, so far as I under¬ 
stand them, to a charge against me of M making two cases 
parallel, though in one of them the terms refer to the 
status within the family, both ngafsri being possible 
fathers, whereas in the other case tile difference in termin¬ 
ology means that the mungan Es the husband of the child's 
mother, while the br^ppa-tnungau is merely a man of the 
tribal status who has no marital rights over the mother. 

Mr. Thomas then says: 11 Thus Dr. llowitt has been 
guilty of a grave confusion in Ids statement of the case 
against Mr. Lang’s view .* 1 

What I really did say is, 1 think, a complete reply to 
Mr P Thomas's charge. 1 quote from page 1S4 113 y 

paper: 

,+ Had he (i>. T ulaba ) been a Died, the actual tifpa- 
malku husband of his mother would be his mgapen, but 
her pirnuiru husband would be his ngapeT i<vtika or 0 little 
father . 13 
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*‘In the Dieri case we have the actual group-marriage 
with appropriate terms, while with the Kumai there are 
Only the vestigiary relationships, indicating the former 
conditions of marriage/' 

What I then said briefly, I have now explained in 
detail. 

There is another passage, at page 305, in which Mr. 
Thomas says: "Dr. Howitt asks Mr. Lang to look at 
the Dieri terms, and says 'he will see their present 
meaning and that they are applied * . . to individuals 
. - - living under pirrauml If this statement were 
correct, the Dieri would be living, not under pirrauru y 
but under modified promiscuity ; for thl* passage clearly 
suggests that all who are noa are also pimmru. What 
Dr. Howitt actually means, however, is that some people 
who are n&a are also pirrauru —a very different thing/* 

I must take this passage in parts, to avoid confusion: 

(1)1 have now shown what the actual meaning of the 
Dieri terms are. and that they are applied to persons 
living under pirrauru, 

{2 \ This statement does not suggest to me anything 
else, and I am unable to see what Mr. Thomas says is 
the meaning, I therefore attribute this cither to the want 
of power of interpretation' 1 which Mr, Thomas imputes 
to me, or perhaps to a il power of misinterpretation " which 

1 think I might, w T ith equal justice, assign to him. 

(3) As to this, alt that I have to say Is that, in the 
passage referred to, I did not mean anything of the kind. 

It will be well to further amplify my remarks at page 
177 of my contribution to Folk-Lore, where I ^how that 
the terms noa and pirrauru include husband, husbands 
brother, and (female speaking) sisters husband; wife, 
wife's sister, and (male speaking) brothers wife Refer¬ 
ring to Diagram i 5 the people r, 2, 5, 6 are all in the 
fi&a relation. The term pirrauru includes 1 and 6, and 

2 and 5; therefore, in this case it means 4r husband" and 
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"wife," Since £ and 2 are brothers, and as 1 is the 
pirnmnt of 6, it also includes 0 husband s brother™ As 
5 and 2 are pirrauru, and m 2 is the husband of 6 , it 
also includes (female speaking) "'sister's husband,* 

Mr, Thomas evidently does not realise the result of the 
rum relation, combined, with pirraum, 

Koiv, when I turn to the Kumai terms, and use the 
same diagram* I find this: 1 and 2 arc members of an 
exegamous local group w ho married two women, 5 and 6 n 
who belonged to one of the complementary local groups. 
Here we have the analogue of the Dieri n$a relation trans¬ 
ferred among the Kumai from the extinct social organisa¬ 
tion to the dominant local organisation, 

Using bra-maian as a convenient term for husband and 
wrife r the man r and the woman 5, and the man 2 and 
the woman 6 became bra-maimi t and in consequence 1 
became the breppa-bra of 6, and 2 of 5, according to the 
Kumai terminology. 

We have here just the relations created by the pirrauru 
marriage, but with this difference, that with the Kumai 
1 and 5, and 2 and 6 were husband and wife, while I and 6 
and 2 and S were merely so nominally 
Of this I again say that the only satisfactory explana¬ 
tion, to me, Ls that, as I said before, 11 white in the Dieri 
tribe the terms of relationship denote actual facts, as 
regards pirraunt marriage, they are in the Kurnai tribe 
mere survivals in the terminology of relationships. 

At page 305 Mr. Thomas says: °. . . Up to the present 
time Dr. Ho writ has not even produced a ptrrauru- 
practising tribe outside the Dieri nation. 11 

I assume that Mr. Thomas quotes M JJieri nation 1 ' from 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's Northern Tribes qf Central 
Australia^ and I shall deal with this matter in that 
belief. 

Higher up on the course of Coopers Creek there is the 
Yantruwunta tribe, who, when I saw 1 them in i$di-3 a 
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certainty had the equivalent of pirrattm, but I did not 
then understand the meaning- of it. Some 120 miles still 
further up the river there was the Xumandaburi tribe 
who practised pirraum under the name of dUpa-maUi, 
This Mr. Thomas has omitted to mention. The tribes 
on the Barcoo between the Yantruwunta and the Kur- 
nandaburi were, so far as my information goes, of the 
same organisation in two classes, which were the equiva¬ 
lents of the Yantxuwunta. Kulpuru, and Tinawa, which 
again are the equivalents of the Bjeri, Kararu, and 
Matteri. South-eastward of the Kumandabnri there was 
the same organisation, certainly as far 33 the Wilson 
River, and probably beyond the Bulloo River, to where 
tribes would be met with, organised in the two classes, 
Mukwara and Kilpara, with individual marriage. 

Southwards from the Dieri, the class names Kararu and 
Mattcri extended through the Mardala and Pamkalla tribes 
as far as Port Lincoln, and thence westward to Fowler's 
Bay. 

From the few facts recorded by the Rev. C. W. Sehur- 
mann, the opinion is justified, and even accepted by 
Mr. Lang, that pirraum existed in the Parnkalla under 
the name of Kartm. 

This gives a range of tribes, in which probably there 
was the pirraum system of marriage, for 850 miles from 
Oodnadatta, the approximate northern boundary of the 
Urabunna, to the eastern boundary of the Dieri. or that of 
the Mardala, say immediately between the Flinders Range 
and the Barrier Range, where tribes of the Mukwara and 
Kilpara organisations would be met with. 

I am satisfied that the equivalent of the Dieri pirmvru 
extended over this great area of some S 00,000 sou arc 
miles. 

Had 1 realised in the early days of my investigations 
the extreme importance which would attach to the 
evidence of this organisation and state of marriage, I 
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should be now in the position of satisfying others* instead 
of. perhaps, only satisfying myself. Unfortunately, it Ls 
probably too late, although there are some outlying tribes 
who, I thi nk, may still be available for my investigations. 

Mr. Thomas briefly summarises what he conceives to be 
my points, with Ms own comment';. 

These I shall now consider: 

(n It is well that the term u group-marriageshould 
be definitely settled. It seems to be a bogey both to 
Mr Lang and Mr. Thomas, and to be the ground for the 
question which Mr. Lang asks at page Jj of his Secret 
of tki Totem : “ Will anyone say, originally oil No* people 
were actual husband:; and wives to each other? 1 think 
that Mr. Thomas has asked very much the same question 
now. I have used the term as a synonym for pirrauru, 
but 1 shall probably in future use it to define the time 
and the conditions before the noa system was established. 

(2) I think I have shown that the terms arising out 
of pirraum marriage are the same as the group terms 
which are still retained in different languages, by tribes 
which now have only Individual marriage, 

( 3 ) I have dealt with Mr* Thomas’s “philological 
argument ” at page 289, and also as to the n group- 
mother.” 

(4) 1 id say that if pirraum marriage were a H sport" 
upon individual marriage, there should be, at least, sur¬ 
vivals of relationship-terms denoting it The only instance 
of such a term in the Dieri tribe is fippa-mulku* and 
this, according to my view, is a restriction upon the 
pirrauru right. 

I think 1 have discussed all the important points which 
Mr. Thomas makes. There nre others which challenge 
attention* but to have dealt with all would require more 
space than I could ask. Not is it, I think* necessary, for 
if I am correct, as I think I ain, in my criticism of the 
larger ones, the leaser will necessarily fall to the ground. 

N 
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l note Mr. Thomas's final statement, in which he implies 
that although my 11 field-work" has been ‘'well and truly 
done," my " interpretation 11 of it has failed. I Infer, how¬ 
ever. from the general tenor of his remarks, that he claims 
for himself a special power of 11 interpretation," 

I do not care to touch on my own qualifications, but 
It may interest Mr. Thomas to know that I have brought 
to the “ interpretation ” of my field-work the training 
acquired during 2$ years as Police Magistrate and Warden 
of the gold-fields in Victoria, in sifting evidence and 
drawing inferences therefrom. 


A. W. HoWitt. 
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Sep. pent-Proc ess ion at Cocullo. 

/// /tfj 

CoctTLLO is a large md picturesque tillage in the Abnuzi 
Mountains, nearly three thousand feet above the sea level* and 
on the border of the old territory of the ancient March The 
Marsi claimed descent from Marcia, son of Circe* and weft 
renowned of old for their magic arts and their power over 
serpents, and their descendants at Cocnllo to this day claim 
power ow serpents, and hereditary immunity from serpent- 
bitea. 

S, Domenico of Foligno is now Patron of Cocullo, and is 
credited with miraculous powers of healing the bites of dogs 
:md serpenu, and even hydrophobia—and toothache i—and 
ptrsoas are brought from all parts of South Italy, and even 
Sicily, to be cured at the Feast of Serpents, or Feast of 
$■ Domenico, which is held Coorllo on the drat Thursday in 
May Persons suffering from hydrophobiiit it is said, either 
die or are cured on entering the bounds of Cocullo, and so vivid 
is the popular faith in this treatment that more than one southern 
commune has of late years voted a sum of money to defray die 
cost of sending a patient attached by this terrible disease to 
Cocullo for the Feast of & r Domenico. In the year igc6 the 
festival was to be on the third of May, and I arrived there on 
the first. For many days beforehand the Serpari, or snake- 
men of the village, collect numbers of live serpents from the 
surrounding hills and valleys, and keep them till the morning 
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of the procession in large receptacles or holes in the ground, 
feeding them with bran or semolina, and sometimes milk. On 
the eve of the festival bands of pilgrims began to arrive; each 
band of peasants, wearing the distinctive costnme of their village 
or district, walked in procession, wallet on shoulder and rosary 
in hand, singing ' "i tvs. Maria, through the large open square 
where stands the little fourteenthstury church of S, Pamphlo, 
and then up the long, steep, and stony village street, close 
set with irregular old stone houses. 

On arriving at the Sanctuary Church, which stands at the 
southern extremity of the village, and appears to have been 
cut from the solid rock, the pilgrims entered and passed up 

the church many of them un their knees_-some, I am told, 

on bate knees on the rough, rock floor. The shrine of 
S. Domenico, once Abbot of Foligna, stands to the right of 
the high altar. The statue of the saint appeared to be 
oi wood, and is fairly lifelike. It represents him m his 

monastic robe, with a reliquary, containing a mule’s shoe 

which Lite Saint once dropped in Coculto, on his breast A 
small slit in from of the figure allows the faithful an opportunity 
of dropping in their money offerings;, and a few silver hearts 
have been placed by others neat the statue, while on the 
sides of the shrine are hung some long plaits of hair. After 
praying at this shrine each pilgrim reached np to touch the 
figure of the Saint, then kissed the hat or hand, or other object 
with which ho had touched the saint or the relic Then each 
in turn rang the Sanctuary bell with his teeth, thus ensuring 
freedom from the toothache. 1 

Next, each titled a handkerchief with “S. Domenico’s 
Larth from a heap in one of the recesses in the church. 

It looked as if it came out of a chalk-pi l It is supposed to 

tic the sweepings of the sanctuary floor, and is taken home 
to be sprinkled on gardens and fields as a preventive against 


'Tbs Archpriest r>f CwuOo informed me tbit in U acensml of the abides 

? 2 T ’.ZjL™' b *' m ° nV 0t Casino .boat 1640, meati™ 

" ° ta lD0lh S ‘ it Cocnllo, I £*1 of Z 

T T I,U1 t0ld lbat «*d in UUA 

Aciuiig tMth. See Piute jUM received from him, p. 2,6, 
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locust* and other noxious insects. One of the peasant women 
who saw rnc looking at the heap of “earth ri on one side of 
ibe church asked for my handkerchief and filled it with the 
earth, knotting up the corners safely, and making the sign 
of the cross upon it with holy water from the stomp at hand. 
She then handed it to me* telling me to take tt home and 
sprinkle the u earth on my field, and there would be no 
locusts and no hurtful insects itt it, so that my crops would 
he good. She added that I might also sprinkle a little on the 
floor of my house* and I should i-hufi keep it free from unpleasant 
insects I 

E he little square space before the church door was surrounded 
by stalls, where rosaries, coloured woodcuts of £. Domenico 
with the serpents looking up at him, reliquaries and medals 
bearing his image, small gilt keys —*' Keys of S, Domenico n —- 
and small metal mule-shoes, with one point prolonged to a 
spike f were sold as charms against toothache; fillets of braided 
white cottonj with coloured flecks at intervals* were sold ns n 
protection against serpent-bites. They a*e worn twisted round 
t 2 iy withe or bat, or tied to the women's shoulder straps. To 
be efficacious these charms must first touch the relic worn by 
the Saint. 

In the street, just beyond the Piazza of the Sanctuary p we 
heard a contmualfy-rcpeated cry' of 14 Per la Gettatura 3 * and 
$aw a small stall where a man was driving a brisk trade in 
charms against the Evil Eye—coral, mcthcr^of-pearl, or stiver 
horns, nickel hands, tDolher-df-pearl or nickel hunchbacks, skill Es, 
fish, flasks* kcys> rings with the device of a skull, boars* tusks, 
bunches of badger’s hair—in fact, nearly all the charms used 
against the F.vil Eye in South Italy. 

On the morning of the festival more troops of peasants came in 
early from the nearer villages, and every variety of costume was 
seen in the street, al the women wearing on their heads cither 
the wdiite fouagfia or linen head-covering, or a white or brightly- 
coloured kerchief; except the women of Scanno, whose dark, 
refined features, a«d curious turban head-dress with the plaits 
of hair dosely wound with wool, were remarkable even in that 
crowd of picturesque and beautiful figures- From time to time 
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we me[ men of lids, each cany lug a large coiled serpent in 
his hands^ to the Piazza, whence at mid-day the great procession 
starts. We had already made the acquaintance of the Arch- 
pnest, Don Loreto Marchione, a courteous and cultivated 
gentleman, and a native of Cocidlo, who promised every 
facility for taking photographs of the procession. It was well 
to ask leave for this, as, a few years agDi a distinguished Italian 
artisi attended this festival in company with Don Antonio De 
Nino, the collector of Abrupt folk-lore (who was here again 
tins year without the artist), and had taken one or two snap- 
shots of the procession, when a shower 0 / rain came ou and 
the unlucky artist had to run for his life, the enraged peasants 
asserting that he had insulted the Saint, who had shown his 
wialb by sending l he rain. 

This year, however, there was no sign of rain. A blazing 
sun overhead lit up the bright new costumes of the women 
the picturesque cloaks and sashes of the men and the uniforms 
of the soldiers, against the background of grey old houses 
with the snow-tipped hills above; and all the folk were in 
the best and friendliest of tempers. 

The procession started from the Piazza Santa Maria First 
came some peasant women of Cocullo, rosary in hand each 
carrying a gigantic candle, gaily painted, before the life-sued 
siame of die Redeemer, tone on the shoulders of four men 
Then mom women with candles, followed by the smu « of 
S. Anthony the Hermit, the Madonna, S. Roch with his dog 
each followed by a double line of cand ^bearing women Nest 
alter a longer procession of pilgrims, walked the band nf 
mu si c sans—m usicai genius is lunate in the Abtuzzi folk and 
especially in the district round Cocullobbying thc ; r best for 

S ' Domenlca T h*n came the Serpari carrying the coils of live 
serpents round neck and arm and h their hate hands, before 
the statue of S. Domenico, who with pastoral statf in one 
hand and his mule shoe in the other, was borne, like the 
preceding saints, should high by four men, who much prize 
this coveted honour. On each carrying * hung a farge 

7 St 1 ZLl** * hich b ™ 
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Serpents, great and simU t are bung about the Saint and 
colled on his stand, and if a serpent wriggles away, and escapes 
to the ground, he is speedily caught and replaced by the 
bystanders. After S. Domenico and the snakes, came 
the Archpriest with several other clergy* the Host under 
a canopy, the soldiery and yet more peasants. After making 
the round of the village the procession entered the Sanctuary, 
The statue of 5 . Domenico was replaced in his shrine 
near the high alur, and all the serpents were thrown 
upon the statue, twisting and wriggling all over the figure- 
Any that got away were promptly thrown hack npon the Saint 
by anyone who could catch therm 

After mass was over the serpents were carried out and counted, 
a fixed price per head being paid to the Serpari, after which they 
were taken to a field some way beyond the village and killed* 
The procession was over. The pilgrims brought out their 
store of food—not forgetting the wine flask. Every house, every 
street, was full of feasting* and merry groups of country folk were 
seen on every side picnicking on the grassy slopes outside ihe 
village, before starting on their homeward journey. 

We adjourned to a coffee party at [he picturesque old house of 
the Archpriest, where we were hospitably entertained with every 
variety of wines, liqueurs, and cakes* beside the most delirious 
coffee, while we discussed the details of ihfi procession with our 
host and his party of priests from the neighbourhood, till we were 
at last reluctantly obliged to say farewell to our new friends 
and to Coctillo. 

Marian C, Harrison. 


Cinderella- 

Since the publication of Ciftjftnrtfa in TS91 a number of 
additional variants have presented themselves—'like Dians kiss, 
unasked, unsought —and have been noted. To the untiring 
kindness of Dr. H. F. Feilberg, who had already contributed 
so hugely to 01 v collection* I am indebted for the abridged 
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translations from which the following tabulations have been 
j * r ™S ed in bibliographical order : A signifies 

p ^ ^ 11 and D, Indeterminate (sec Cindcrtlfa, 

The first of these (Afzelius) is defective as a Cinderella 
stoty. So is the second {Antiqvumk Ttdukrifi), but it doscly 
resembles a staiy from Norway, No. g, ^ Cindtnlla. The 
magic ttee, which springs bom the buried heart of the help- 
ful annual in the Hurd story (BondesonX behaves like the 
apple or pear trees of similar origin in the Moravian (No. 7 ol, 

„„ 7 p°r t “-,v r "“ h <“» >331 c™ (.Vo. JJ, 

d Po.iih (Nos. *42, 343 ) stones. (For other magic trees 

to ?"“* P ■ 4770 This 5,Dr y^ is incomplete, 

« like the fourth (Carlsto), it is a variant Q r the numerous 
Cinderella stories-all Scandinavian as far as I know—which 
incorporate the incident of the 'magic forests’ (see CWtnto, 
b ' 3 °‘ 44f 4St 59t S 3' 9®. 99. n? r 175 , 3 I g f j 3Qt j 3Si 
334 X fne schoolmistress incident in Car [sea's is paralleled 

C^‘, 24 \% -“f™ St0iy ’ 11,e ** c harm occum in a 

fnrf L iV 0T> { f tndfr f a \ p- 534 ). ft! one from Zealand (No. 44), 
and m two from W (No,. „ 7t 2aS) . The \ 

times put to sleep by other means (see Note 34, p. 49ft) 

Of it 7 ?, ■ ^ 

s™iioovi<* e "S, T,“ J» 

<h. a.. «,,,... 7; 2*^ 

,ls ° “ “» ft™ MccUcobo, ((fa „«)• ,hi|; 

S“ 8S ’, “ BoW h “ - » HuosW 

J ” a 3 ‘ B ° heC1 “ ,N °' >»S* »d m an Italian (No. eSi> ■ 

T? n 6j . p: 47fi ‘ 7 ’ and C P- Pimm’s 7 h«r. Mvth., i6a6. ' 

in Nof^ ^ fCCalIs th * ' mound 1 incident 

^ ™ -n sJdm^L, 2 ^ T: x :l 299> 

Dtn Qcdgriv.de pnoscs.s" (,n complc , Cilldcrclli 

™” 7" taMd The hew, address .o ^ 

*c WR «=., occur, i„ of th<M , elce|1 , Nol . ;;; 
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Winther's *' De to Kongedterttre/ 3 with, its too-punitive close, 
ia a good Cinderella story manqui ; hat it rs very like a 
Swedish story (No. sa} t which, however, does end in the 
proper way, 

labile the i mound' and 1 magic forests ' incidents appear 
to be local colour exclusively Scandinavian^ the incident of 
throwing, and subsequently naming, the "token objects, 1 links 
the many stones here tabulated in which It occurs, as well 
as other Scandinavian variants (Nos, u t 30, 44, 45, 59, 67, 
S6 P 181, 265), with stories from the West Highlands (153); 
from England (264, 367^ Belgium (si4); Germany (146); 
Bohemia (ior J ; Tyrol (268) ; Slavonia ir 31, ijs, 1741: 
Poland (jS, 206, 307, 25S); Russia Froi>er (47a, 35$) ,- 

Lithuania (sit); Finland (109, 197, i$S T 199); Gireee (176); 

Abrupt (1S3); Tuscany (134- x 35t *3^ *37i 138, 154, 165, 

193)] Campania (155); Venetia (20, 157); Rome (150)5 
I,iguria (271)} Basque (304); Portugal (184); Sardinia (142, 
143) ; *&d Corsica (350), 


jE A, Afzelius, Stenska Fslktti Sago-HJ/der (a popular history 
of Sweden with tales interspersed ) r 2nd ed. Stockholm, 
1S44. I, p. 114. (Narrated by the owner of the farm 
Ingvaldstorp. VesiergotLand, Sweden,) 

“Kikg Ihgetau/i Daughter 1 * 

(l) |n olden times laved King InfnrrnlL, at the birth of whose daughter 
feifV appear is well reeled, mu!, diunliag over the tidld, pramltts 
11 great happing and bcsiows woflirou* gifts, (3} Queen dies* wicked 
fastet^mothef, who has daughter of her own* ill-treat's king's daughter, 
Whom abe rears. [£} King mentis for girls. On ihetr way Ed castle foster- 
iUler thnralcus- to throw heroine from bridge into turbulent stream, 
obliges her to exchange clothes* and to !Wfw rusecr to rereal that foster- 
sister is not king** itn^bler. (4) Heiume becomes goose-giiL and Las 
^nall Lhjv for mate. Next rooming they follow ; thfc^ jnmp into 

broad str&iui to swim across. Heroine sings: 
fcfc Little grey geese ! 

Catty King lngemlt r s daughter over tbe liter , l¥ 

TnstojUly geese crowd together* pud -carry her on their hatki* Hoy 
obliged Lll go fong wn.y ronnd by bridge, (5I Heroine s*als herself cut 
small green mound, operu little bus in which she keeps EirtttrA letters 
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«nd other treasure*, end begins reading Boy wants to kok at the thins* 
but the sjfigs; T 

“C^nue! little whir] wind E 
Take ike boy’s cup M d whM it shorn I p 

Bo^. cap b instsntl y caught by the wind, and he purs**, it until heroine, 
hiving dosed bax* ship: 

"Well done, IJuJc wMri triad E 
Bring back Ike boy’s cap! * 

^ ^“P 5 ' £nd W reavers cap, Rctarmfig home June thing, happen; 
boj mttft ran round bridge, heroine is ferried over by rti Kim; 

ads boy how he lilts companion. “Not at all,- he say*, and, after 
looking angry for some day®, eventually reveals ill. King hides, hears and 
sea* everything; recognise* letters and bo*, his o-ra gift ld daughter * 
compels the truth from wicked fosrer-tister, whom he has always disliked. 
She is made goosa-girl, and heroine takes her rightful plari in king's 


Antiquarish Tidssktifi. 1849-51. Copenhagen, 185a. P. 3 aa. 
(From the Faroe Islands. ) 

"Genian, stru fekk mat og klaedt i hevciwcm” (The Girl 
who got meat and clothes in the Mound). 

iliis^ TsT(-"arh Wlft ' lnVC 2L "^ 1CD *' 1C W one year old mother 

.hes. (*) Father morn* again t has mother daughter. Stepmother prefers 

own daughter, ill-treats heroine, mid gives her tomb] work. In ‘winter 
heroine eleatis stahl*., pttlds com, teares wool, and so forth; in summer 
She goes far mto the lulls to milk cows, starring hnn ^ e ^ 
air 11 she 1, the lairest sun of summer, red and white as blood on 
enow; scepter U pland loathsome to u]L More and more beautifal 
grows heroine for all her hard nnd dirty Wcrk ; stepsister looks r^fo and 

beantj. Deprrred of supper nnd breakihst, heroine is weak with hunger, 
and heavy-hearted as she set. forth with milk pail ™ h,, wj. „ , J, h 

<Mit h " fH? of food- She weeps as she goes. All at once, on looking 

up, she MM an open mound. and a tabic laid with meat and drink t enleri 
mound, and puitokas ,fte, prayer and thanksgiving; grow, strong and 
healthy. Stepmother would know by what mmol laJt jLjZZ 

If'in 2 S( T^ T £“ ”* ^ cam I mound 

opens, she eats and dnnka, and fills her pockety hut neither pmys for 

guidance nor returns thanks. Following day she win rat nSL at 

ST! “ C,Weds * * climb hlO seeking 

eactlt. returns ham. very angry, and Will never go milking nft , ilL < 4 , Mml ^ 

always opens for her,no* who goes shoeless, and In r^; J^v day 

ahe finds pretty doth* hanging there, which a v^f *„ oTlZ 
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i$) Donning them* ah* sits dawn tD admire them; kirt^S «m+ with long 
train of followers, arrives* talk 5* and Jails in love with beontifnl g^iri r woos 
her, and tells his. name. If he doei OOl chain ge fall mind he may come not 
year, and a dr bet from her parents: she will not ic/u=e. TItey part. 
( 6 ) Heroine tells nothing at home; stepsister takes her new clothes, 
and she wean rage ft* before^ In a year prince returns 4 s suitor* shitiing 
with gLiId from tread to foot* his followers (ike tttrtue(f- ( 7 ) Parents 
consent. Wife pots heroine in prison* anti presents own daughter LB fine 
clothes previously seen by prince. He objects? It U not the same gnl. 
Mother declares Eerere illness has altered her- Prince is moved „ invites 
girl to lake walk with him 5 luma float her a moment, and, on Looking 
back, sees her writhing tm the ground. Prince discovers imposture* 
threatens to kill everyone unless right girl is brought,. [£j Father fetches 
heroine; prince rejoices, gi^cs her C^lly dathea and treafiirt^ T puts her 
on itced, Al hii fathers death he becomes king, and heroine, queen. 
Wicked stepmother dteE of anger end grief, 

A, Bonpeson, Etsforrrpitear J?at. Stockholm, 1 SSfi_ F. 

41 Flickas och Kox Si (The Girl and the Cow). 

(ll Parents riving Leave beautiful nnri q&ly daughter nothing bill a cow. 
HeiWtElc Ls about lo sell it; uttw *ays i " Don't sell mel H They set ottt 
together, girl reSlifig OD cuw'i hack- (2) They come Lo a wood., whose 
Urge trees have silver and golden leaves, ** Touch none of the leaves or 
jm Will Lose me/ 1 sajs cow. Eat crossing the wood mounted no cow 
heroine take* hold of a twig which has touched her Uce- Cow reproV&s 
her for having taken #ome loaves; wild heaat ritrikea forth and tears cow 
to pieces, (3) Heroine grieves, takes cow's heart, and reaches a royal 
castle Hurd by she betid the heart, and builds hcrttlf a hut by the 
grave. I4) King passes* and tries to get an apple bom tree which has 
Sprang from cow's heart; bul apple-tree shoots op its branches out of 
reach* King and e-Aten hut, asking girl if apples are bars. Ves, 

and he can have as many as he will. Down bows the tree ihiil he may 
gather itft fruit- King asks heroine how she came by tree ; heart her whole 
story, take* bur with htm F and marries her* 

Franziska Gakuen, Efitrrztnin&r om GammrfkjQegrgpard og 
Om*p \»,, Copenhagen, 1876*73. 11 T p + 1+4 (in a supplement 

containing a few falk-iries and bsdUdj}* 

A “Mtett Turnn wm * (Mette Woodcn-h&od). 

[ij. Widower lives far away in the country with his only daughter, bletle. 
Heroine goes te johocti kept by widow, who sends message to berime'* 
father lhal she is willing So marry him. First time widower says do ; 
second time -complies, fa) New wife brings two daughter*. fine of whom 
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m aim eye fa her n«lt. Stepmother iU-irciLs heroine, mhis, „,| 
iLirras her. (jt Stir pics weeping to churchyard, kneels it mothers 
e* 1 ™' antl fcnock » ttra* oo romb-stone. Mother rises, comforts her, 
butidinc her come at any time for counsel. Should a stepsister aennunmv 
her, she need fan say,. ‘'Sleep one err. sleep two eves, sleep tfa, whole 
body ! [ho vers* w rhyme] Wore ailing forth her mother. As she 
elands fay -avc. two white dmw come flying hum air*t of ihe church 
untie on her shoulders, end feed her. f + ) Time r « l5C3 ; there comes a 
day when stepmother's faershntes is ,; n t™lil ( . Katrine ^ to chttmh, 
frammas speD. and the jjd jo her company sleecs.' Hendn, calls 
her mother. » comforted, and the do™ feci her. After further ilfarat. 
□loot another visit lD lock Same spell, fan this rime only lwa ™ 
sleep, the thud sees all, an,T stepsister Id farms mother. Heroine k 
Stolded, snot up, nnd not .Unwed out. , 3 , Hue day. daring strpmothn'a 
ah^tKe, heroine gets l«Yc for, father to take a wsdk, visits church- 
ysrd, —ru calls mother, who gives her wooden dress, and tells her she 
must mom* the red «[f that she will sec outride churchyard, and ride 
IrtOtlgh three fatests, r,f gold, fa rilv„, of diamond, he, never touch a 
l f * ^ ^ AAerwwds, she will i«eh a golden eastfa, nr,d must 
there seek sejv.ee. Mother gives her at parting a amah fa™, to he tepl 
in her bosom, and tapped whenever anything U needed. lint heroine 
cannot r«nt temptation to pluck a leaf in ,hc silver wood. Tbb is 
instantly changed mto „ diver, drew. Mo, and wild bewtr par-- but 
ernnot stop her. the red calf bearing her safely through eveTdLer 
Cttmkj, but worse thmgs, befell in the golden wood, end fa £ dkJLf 
* Wrl *7 "? iUJ f **“ *“*» her hom ratfs ,,ick ; bul she k cn 
; " -7* "f* fracil =*&■ W Here heroine k 

“ 5 T 7 aboul in ™Jm ,i r ™. k:inr ; rrerv- 

^ 1*^1- (7J One Sunday ahe has to lake king*!’water far 

r^eo^TSfr 1 HCTt I" ^ ^ >-■ Site ,eZ to kitchl! 

and cook fads her Col: dinner while ho goes ru church, fty Coot :itfa fain ts 

being absent. W^laps her little boa* Ufa jump, a black do^JkloE 

" » wmitcd She wants ha *«lv« dress, a coach, nod fair whlfa 

**7^7 7™' “* U ' bindl * Anther 

„ - awsy 53,6 »■“ 10 while deg pre' d innef . 

H i‘f iji n l p eiis iii pew ncit io king's. As she -.tp ■ * - 

mm * , t t ? -v-i sue intea after semre fctmea 

Mk* whence She comes. “From Water-basin Count,y I" end 
pronouncing the spell she drive. an** D ^ Dirm „ , LeuT, 
she ^ praised by the cook, and people 1*^ lo plly ^ 

rSStv . 7 ? Z M,1K ' S ^ U! he ***» *!»«, at her Same 

incidents as liefcre t golden dress, coach w fa fam, and d,v she 

comes * from Boot Country," („J Tfurd Sunday a towel Is thrown at 

{ T Hut Ling hLm “ ]f **» * carriage, 
w&ere sat bis be^n sptrad cq dcraio her ir^ ^ 

"From Towel Country,- , nd vankhe, on pmnoneing Bfa s7 7’ 

JOM OU shoe fa. entertng carriage, Dinner better than vver. and heroic 
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U p raiw l. (11} Shoe 15 all over the GCUBtiy* and ail tie pwpls in 
castie try it in v-sin- Only heroine is kit; shoe 1 fils her }, kirtg. recognises 
Ln the wsKNdfin-hood the beautiful lady be hua thrice ittm in difterent 
ilres*??. in etmrdL (12) He Wfcoa hef T marries her, and they live many 
Mppy years. 

Ericsson’s MS. Collections. Kgl. WiUtrhetsakakademien, 

Stockholm. 

S “Rut-ELs" (Shaggy-cloak). 

\ ] j King prDTXi].- I'r. c.inK tjuetti he witl only nuny n gW icStml■ ii (Vg 
her* and whom. her ilrt^a fiLs, !j I After awhile king wants W many 
hti own daughter- Heroine weeps; an old man asks why* and 
advises titic |o demand three dresses, on* trimmed with silk roses,, rme 
■with golden dowers,, and one with diamonds,. nhd knlyi a oteflk ot 
every kind qf hir, n ap to Cuv^j the head, and oye-glasses, Sh? is 
to don the three dresses. Mid outside all the ihaggy cloak, arid dee 
with him, (3) Old man iMkm her to a lake, which *hcy crass in a beat, 
ib^n hid?; list proceed till she leaches a chiJcoal-burner's hut, Here she 
must ask for food and shelter. Obi man at pouting gives her key [o 
open a Luge txjoiden (4: ChnfCC*iS ■ burner's wife ask* what she pfl do, 
and advises her, since she van *pm nlk, to £u lo royal castle, f£} Here 
the que*n engages her. Heroine discovers boulder, nod lodki her dresses 
in eL The prince ss ill; Shoggy-clook most nurse htEU. ; be throw? a hit 
ql fsre-Woud at her. (,&] Fimce recovers and gems to chiitvll; heroine 
obtains perniL^sic ri :o go ttxi, and sit in porch. She unlocks stone, 1k 5 CIS 
dress with silver and silk nisei, and takes her seat opposite prince, who 
bid* hii KrV&flE risk W Iwn« she comes. 1 * Frou 1 Fire-wood-thro wing Country,” 
she says, mutinls bee wailing h-ii>e n saying, ' - Light before me 3 darkness 
behind me! 1 and vanishes. (J" ^ Prince again ill J throws washing Wilier 
at heroine, who ftlbfieqcwmly replies: ' + From Washing-wMiv-ihrowing 
Country ? M , h „ Third time iK From blanket-throwing CuunLr>'r ' 

Tbk time, Ins Lead of uflerwordii changing dre:-*, she hurriedly covers it 
wlLh ihiggy clonk, {9) Ftmce again ill: queen cooks bis dinner : hcrcmif 
throws sand into the dish. Qoren prefaces another, into which ht'rinsie 
throws the ring given lo her by prince at lust meeting in church- i'nnce 
recognises ring, arrange dinner parly, inviting everybody. Heroine not 
allowed to go till cook intercedes., (roj Prince sets edge of her gulden 
dress ; recognises her; marries her. 

Idl'd, 

O 11 KRAKN4»BiltAPPAN * (The Crowbil]*cloafc). 

{lj King wants EO marry own daughter, who demands in turn three 
dram: like sutr, moon, and eun ; and laslEy* a cloak made of crows' 
skins and bills. [l\ She escapes, to another kingdnm and gets employment 
ai palace. She has to butcher, £COur, and sweep,, and the work being 
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t “ l»n]. she (3.) An old woman comfort* her; *ht treed but 

say: “My knife, butcher I my rubber, beam! my broom, iwerp!■ 
arni work will be don*. (4) Heroine look* ugly arid dirty] prince 
throws water nt tier, and ask* whence she mines. She is afoul; 
bui old woman bids her answer: “From Water-throwing Country,” 
Afterwards, when prim* has thrown slipper at her, she says she comes 
from '■ Clipper-throwing Country." [5] On Sundays she goes to chard:, 
wearwg in torn, at old woman* idrw, star, moon, and son dresses; 
hastens home knd changes for crow-bill cloak. (6) Third Sunday she i* 
mlrised to looser, one shoe-string; a* she hurries tuck prince follows, and 
catchei loose shoe. {7 } All the girls ate simujofied to COnrr to try shoe, 
and, last of all. Crowbill .cloak. Shoe 6u her; she produces its fellow ■ 
throws off cloak, «,d appears in gulden sua-dres. Happy nmrrisg* to 
prinM. 

j m> 

D " Den tillfalljga ektoen " (Tbe bdde by chance). 

10 Two printtfeca agree upon the marriage of thd, unborn children. 
This gtr] and boy when ban are, for some unknown reason, separated. 
The girl :» put mto a pi: underground with a maidservant and little 
dog, for three or seven yearn. f 3 J Boy discovers her, bo) is ohliged to 

f ,CJ ,trCC ,imQ ‘ First time heroine gives 

httn handkerchief wnb three drops or blood on i,. j r ’ 

find a person able to wash oat these blood-spots I shall be dead and you 
can marry. Seeohd tune she gives a finely-woven Let chief: “When 
ynu find a person able to weave a kerchief 111* this, marry her - Third 
visit she gives an embroidered kerchief, *• If y™ Eai ' ^ ^ 

embroider another Idee this, many her." fe> At last. gi,| and maid 
being famished, east lots which shall flfc, but wild animals scratch open 
the eanh.house. (4) Heroine goes to seek Her Inver; comes to royal 
castle, where Wpnn« is about to marry tdj if she can wash opt the 

-^alro ft “ mDt it hCI f C a^iisLance, is folded, hut does 

: s “‘ d tmfcrailE ™ - k°dlW Without princes knuw- 

ledge, (5) Wedding to be eelebmted J Lnt lady liears a chiljl end heroine 
goes to church to h« stead. Heroine ay* ^ w . 

“ Fill on thy knees, than falcon gmy ! 

■Tis 4 king's Child ihat will ride you to-day." 

To the bridge that break* beneath every person who is not the child of 
a kiii£ + 3 ** says : 

"Tbuu broad bridge keep strong, 

A royal child rides along.” 

'*"• ^«** ** p- * < 

a Comp. Swedish Story, No. and see Note 14, p, 48j. 
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rrine& wki, "Why dfl you ay that7 ?J "It came into mj mind." Hero 
lock-, jo j tt.l tier T.-i'ia bl golden chain-, which only lie cun unlock- A little 
bird sits in bashei wxrMt£L|j j Hf ruuie says i 41 You sing to ytitif friend. 
When I return home I shalll !■ ->fl mine. Stulie questicri bflffl hero: 
same reply. He fives her H gulden apple s 11 Yob must return it to me 
only." They Jki™ a With*1-<d fir-tree, ufl which sits a bud- Heroine 
says: “YflU wnrble here ic: the withered tilt at home lies the bride 
bearing a child in the cowhouse. 11 Same question, same reply. {$} On 
Riattung from*, 1 heroine exchanges dresS with bride, who, when hem 
asks? u Why did you ^r su-and-F ** must every lime go sfisl BJ ^ L her 
maid; also when heio demands the golden chain. Heroine ndvLscs her 
to premise the chain when, all the lights art pat ont_ When heroine 
bolds ouL the golden apple in the* ciarfc t hero grasps her b^nd, lighls 
brought, and hr mine b discovered as true hrid=- 

Ui A -... r!' die tests aifl a half-finished web, hal^fini=hed drift, and 
bloody kerchief to WiLsb. Hero be^s heroine Co tdJ a sirny, and she 
answers i ,J Sernas, and totes 1 have forgoUen during my seven ytits HJiJ 
underground. I hare suffered much j have ridden on 0 bear s track 5 bai,, 
Still mure, I suffer E D-day when 1 WU tn be bnck 1 in a pcaU.il lodr s aieoiL 

Another version. 

D <fc l)EN TILLFALLIGA PRUDJLN."' 

(I) There are i«u women ± one heart a gill, the Other a boy. Heroine 
h concealed in am UTi:h r^iound bouse, hflving as companions ■■ ec'dr, a 
pftfr of sri.55Di5 h and a live coal, (a) She works her way out, and betarao 
a servant— "art kuggtf zyJ a n i-u/ 1 i.4- tu chop firewood and cover 

the seed I.«m) inwt* in wahes where bw have been burned. (3) Tn 
the king'* bnu^, bride has to finish a ttfigun web, w ash a blood-stained 
kerchieF, and scour blood-spots front a key. Heroine hear:* about lids* 
seta mu but is stopped by Lm[si*aablc atrvmn. She stands weeping: a 
wolf appears and says ^ Tak< a scat DEI my tad, FIS help you aver! 
Thus hhd CTtr&^i Hfeoim, teaches king's ban* where wedding i* arrangi-d- 
btU bride has taJIcn ill (4] Heroine takes Uidk- place, Tfi the wood, 
on Way So church, she k?v*: “’ For twelve years T have been sitting 

undergrounds I b&vt chopped firewood, and cmwd com with a-^he^ 
oF burnt tree^ Ah me S what I have suiters L‘ Hero uaks t "What 
did you e ay? 15 "I am not talking to you, hut to my titaids. r He gives 
her a glin-f to keep. Dismounting from her horse, she S"Uys 2 ^ |,J " _ 

still, you Waife-KwatSe 1 At humt the bride bear* a child In the stMe/' 
Hero asks same question ; reply gsviin. He breaks bis r ' n lj 

iu iwn, giy*3 one piece to heroine* and begs h^r to keep it dll it 1- ^e 
for. Heroine and bride exchange dresses. (Keiuaiftder of story bke a 
version.) 
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j. Henrikssqn, jmgstdtr sck Sm& AmftJ, 1SS9. 

P. 69. (Swedish*) 1 

B “ Pelsahubb ” (Fur-cloak). 

jit Qneen die*, king having promised not In remarry tali he finds 
lomc:,-.;'. whom qnMn’l Wedding rtrtts fits a? Well as ',| n 1!e J qai;CIL 
(1^ King'.; daughter, being grown up, one day put* aa m th.-j'-i wedding 
dteK ' Dnd rMm . ^ys: "Luck, pips, how well it fits 

da," Kin- says he is going lo marry hex. L 3 ) Heroine fines away wee-p¬ 
ing; dead mother meets h«, nnd ask* why, “Don’t cry,” she jays; 
“a-L yuur father for B dress like the stun." Heroine CB „' ;(l ^d aher- 
srards one like the muon, and the third one one like the son. Father 
Will, now ^marry her. Dead mnthw bids her ask Jot cloak of every 
pn-^ihle kind of fnr. (4) That bring also obtained, mother lakes her ta 
anedhej kingdom, and bids her seek work in royal palace only 

for a room In hetwIT in which to keep her befonpngts, She gets, thii 
and becomes chamber-maid. Prince is going to Leavv home: heroine is 
told to take him water for washing; she carries „ p a can of dirty water, 
wh'Cb he throws at her. Afterwards, she takes up his bools, having 
lilted them, and later, his hat, with drill water. Prince is so angry that 
he stays at home. (5.1 Sot Sunday heroin* in allowed u, go la church, 
fiat must return as soon as sermon is finished. Heroine goes in suit 
areas, and un leaving church is followed by prince. >■ Whence come yon p" 

T “ F ™ DlI 7 ^ [Cr ‘ efl0 ' 130041 Conn try, in Hatstream parilh. 

l-sfilit before, dniknees behind me, nobody most know where I cot 1 ’ and 
she ™*so«, Returning home -he dons fur.cloak. Second Sunday she 
wean- moon dress, and everything happens as before j ffltcwiie m third 
Sunday when she wears sun dress, and gives «me answer to pintt. 
He ensures .built htr in vain; everybody has seen her, oebedy knows 
her. In) In :he afternoon prim* sends for chamber-maid to Mouse’ him : 
-tie obeys, kymg hm hend on her lap. Prince tears a hole in her el*k, 
™!, SUJ1 ' in::; ' r ^neath, 'WoEitivcs heroine, and marries her. 17] vfter the 
wedding they visit heroine's father, who retires at her good fc, Lune . 

t. T. XsisteWSKW, Fra Bhtdesfut og Kotik 11, No, II, p . 61 . 
1S97. (Told hy tin old formers widow, Al.trcn Nielsen, nm 
deceased ; from a village near Aarhus, Jutland.) 

A Lillk. Mauj-n 1 TRJErjOLEBt' 1 (Little M ary in the 

Woodcthgowii)* 

(1) King has litrvr daughters, the youngest called Mary. Elder sisters 
l*.e her, send hex mtu forehHt ns cook, and, deeming h*r dress tors good, 

“ Z K T te) ^ -hik father Sills J, lp capping 

death, he eus older daughters, gives each ho inheritance, | lol forgets 
younfieab Elder asters being conBcfonce-strieken, vend heroine to take 
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leave r.i funner, hut dtrisRe to lend her betLer clothe.- to appear in. 
(3) H Good gracious } are you going [o slis?“ she exclaims; 14 whit hhxll 
yod ic*vc mo ?" Father is surprised to find h*i still olive, nor haring 
seen her for tong- 14 1 have given everything 10 your sisters. 11 

4i Whal + not the little dog u well?" and heroine beg- to have it bn 
the with her in kitchen, has he* £i ie* i[„ and dies, mid b buried; two 
elder dstm are now reigning qtioen-- 1.4} OniJ if*y, on going to church, 
they hid heroine get ,% certain ri = h \narrator had forgotten its- name): cut 
failing, she win be purtLhciJ. Sht Likes little dog with her to sea-bore ; 
merman fiscs, and a = ks why the weeps: brings up the required fish* 
lies h round dog’s neck, together with -dip i-i i-upcr imuticiing cnc-L how 
lo dr^ - iL ^ 5) He then ask-, wheih*r *hc would tile to to church. 
She has nut teen for many yeais. Merman fetches dress h coach, coach¬ 
man .m 1 footman, ftfsd bids her leave church when clergyman defends 
pulpit, say, “Dufcnrei behind, light beFarc me: no one skill see whither 
1 go,' 1 rind undies 1 before -latere return, Hettttftc 4 t> ir. ditrreh beside 
sisters*. who do not know her ; a prince who i-, present lochs ar no one 
eibOr (6) Heroine returns to seashore niter churchy and me no. an gives 
her her old cktht&- Sisters find her at home in wooden gown* And fek 

fat the fish* which is brought ^7) Kat Sunday -he must procure another 

tinh t oil happens as before. |S] Third Monday rhe goe* to church in 
silver coach ami ■six., 11 Brwiif that the prince does not catch you I H 
my? the mennm The prince has posted himself l?ehind chuffih'dcHJr* 
and when heicisne leaver be gets ufie of h*-r -. She Lclls merman, 

who comforts her, saying, ,x hi'a on* else will ho able In weir ii." 
(9) Sisters a*k for Esh t and whil.it 5 hey LdJ her of Kieaulifnl lady seen LQ 
churehi prince driva* into the court. They inrilv him U> partake o i their 
dinner; he wants them to tty on shfi|>er, One cut? her hs?el F the other 
he* toe, tm l ?i bird sings l Ll Cot heel, chop toe: in the kircheu will 
be found nne whom ^-hoe fils. H Prince bids them send for Ctiftk. 
" Mary, be quick i com** and try the shoe/ 1 +l Lend me □ die s ! * 11 Ko-" 

So she hits Lc seashoie; meriPm gives her dress* coach and every¬ 
thing,, and dte drives into conn. ** There is she whom shoe fils f lh they 

sa>+ 41 bat. it ls noL Mnfcy/' (ta| Still > 1 aiy :l :s, nhd prince |J drinks 

bb wedding with her 11 [Pwtish dialect ttpfttSKUlk 

T, KK3ETL.Ni>KN, IV, p. Io 6 , No. 4 JC. 

(Danish Suiza,) 

A castle, Fooiibcrg, was laid waste during the Swedish war. The man 
at that lime in of the castle had three ilaughteis, TheJ' were 

laken by a secret nudeigrci end parage into a vnuls which i¥as then 
Lr idled-up, so (.ha! the man's daughters Mid his* ii^urc cti gnM -iml 
fidvtr might be bind^n fre*rn ihe tnenay* SoJocLent rictmls Lo la-^l a tong 
Lime wtse al>o stored underground. The mail kilkiL in the w^r F 

the kntl laid waste and Lhe Cuttle burnt down; and ibe girhj all the 

& 
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food having been eaten, eventually died of hunger, ^Lany ysan bier an 
ottl min b passing the spot by night, when a. while lady, sitting on a 
tlmapt begs him to follow her, and conducts him into the Castle vault- 
There foe &pea» A ho* with a key P and display* Utge treasure of gu]d 
and silver 1 ' 1>ud ! e forget foe beM S rt sys she . The man E» lou frightened 
IO ntier a word $ the lady goring at him sadly, Eickims fc w\ fo it loud cry., 
that now there is no help for her, and ihe niuSl wander till the judgment 
day P Instantly everything vanUhes*, and ifie man is tLanding ha fou- open 
held. In the opinion of the fotk p the man foooM have replied in such 
n wmy os to have released foe white Lady; then she could Jn*ve gone to 
heuven, Atld he to aid have got the Ututlir 

P- Saves M?5. Collections, III, L'nivensity Library* 
tTpsala, Sweden, Sag&r, No. 13. 

* p Den kedgravejje Prime ess £ M (The buried Princess). 

fIJ King has an only daughter betrothed to a prince. King and prince 
go lo the wars, ting 1 baring prepend an crndcrgroimd chamber for heroine* 

her maid and dog P (3) King is tilled ; heroine in vain awaits deliver- 

auce. (3) Prince has handkerchief with hll flame worked In gold Setters 
by heroine i drop of blood from her pricked finger has sLaincd it, and no 
one can wash k out. Prince in vuln, yeeks hurofoe; promises to many 
giH who Cun wash kerchief clean, (4] M;rid dies in uni clef ground chamber; 
dog scratches his way om r heroine follow^; reaches princes kingdom* 
4 nd is engaged as cltamber-ituLidr Prince is to he married ncKr day 
to girl exactly rcsettibUBg - heroine,, except in voice, who hidg her wash 
out blood-apoL Heroine does so: U forbidden to speak- \ 6 ) Bride Mis 
ill, heroine goes so church in hti place. She Snys to the horses: pi Tb«e 

you axe ! my father r Kitlg Fallas steeds- Now you arc pained Prince 

asks what foe says: heroine whispers: "Nothing," Crossing bridge foe 
saysj " There you imm ray dutk and drake- When I gu hack I tost my 
tuale. M Same question from prince lM whiipetvd reply* Hurittg wedding 
ceremony heroine receives a ring which must be gLi- rn op 10 none hut 
prince. [7} On returning heroine gftei up dress t y Mso bride, who t at 
table. Cannot repeat whaL wus said going to church, and mUal ask chamber■■ 
maid. Prince i* suspidou*; discovers true bride. Happy marriage. 

M£ 

B " KnAK-PfLLSRN " (The Crow-cluak). 

(I> King wants to mm daughter. Is] Hcioinc is allowed three wisbea: 
lil%e sun, another like- moan, a third; like stars.. TTir.. faithful ^tTajiti 
ihoct craws, anti u cloak is made of ihc Hayed skins, (j) Heron* escapes 
in cloak, with draft* hidden in box, and passes night in hut of an u^ly 
old hag, who neat morning show, eastle where heroine can get employment. 
LeaTing bos of dresses with Ssag, heroine is engaged as ' lamb-girl,’ (4) One 
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day she k [old 10 lake pnncc hu pot den dippers ; he throws one it her 
because she h agiy, £5* Heroine has permisridn to go and wish bet 
fate in a pond; she ran* lo (be butf. don* Mxr-drcai and ealts on a lord 
whom prince is visiting. All marvel as her beauty, A^ked whence she 
COfCd, she iays: " From Slipper-throwing Country*” jumps into her coadh 
and S3 l|ij-jnr changes diets. ... l|Similar incidents and replies in connection 
with golden ccimli, waterdiisiiL | Hurrying awn? heroine Icn« ^ *hoe- 
(61 All the girts assembled ; the one whom shoe fiSfi to be qneen. Some 
cox toe, others chop heel, hux bird betrays them. firidtBg; "La the lamb* 
boitsa is sitting ihc girl wham (he shoe Sts." There she is found hi the 
ernwskin-doak ; becomes queen. 

I&sri. Sugar Xa, 1 5. 

A 14 Styfdottejle^ och »en ratta bqtterew B (The step¬ 
daughter and the right daughter). 

£1} Woman has daughter erf bet own And w Hep-daughter. The litter 
fair as the day* in hxl ill-used servant* obliged to fetch water from the 
well while others go to chinch. (2) An old man at the well asks heroine 
why Ihe IS sad, and give!) her Email box containing star drra in which 
she gcw?i ti> church* and it*, unrecognised, beside stepmother. Heroine- 
leaves Just Returned home, where meanfttute old man Im done every¬ 
thing, stepmother speaks of bemdril tad;.% at whom everyone* including 
prince, has been looking. All happens as before a second time when 
heroine wears a moon rira*. And a third time when she wears sun dress 
and golden shoes, one of which it tefi behind, stuck to the car on the 
threshold. (3) Prince wants for his queen the girl whom shoe firs. Stup- 
sister p with heel And TOe cut* struts to church as prince's bride* bur on 
the way little bird sings : ■* Chopped heel and cot Lor, at home sits the 

fair lady whom the shoe ftt* 1 " Blood from foot is seen in the coach* 
U 1 Prince returns and discovers true bride. 

Ibid. Sager Nq. 36. 

B u TtraEH'PELSEM rj (Thousand-cloak). 

£ 1 ) t^nccn dies ; king having promised to many girl wham ail her dresses 
fit, wants to many hi* own daughter, ill Heroine demands A dtCSS made 
of patches collected from all over the world; afterwards a star dress, a 
moon dress, a sun d/^ts; lastly, a. ship sailing through land ond water. 
£3) Heroine )kms tbonmnd-polch cloak* tofo goes aboard. Jb Light before, 
darkness behind ! nobody shall see where 1 am going ! *’ Far away she 
gets employed as servant m Cftstlc. (4) King is dressing to go a wooing; 
heroine takes his shaving-warer. “ Get out yon ugly thousand ‘dunk \ i¥ .-ays 
king s but heroine itlls. cook he Said nothing- Having; permission !u go 
And WHdh, heroine hoards the ship; says same spell, and in moon tires* 
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r-cachfi? destmauon before him. King EergtEi all a bom his wraing. 

looking ,ai her. Asked whence she corner heroins says : " From Kdlrjr- 

mf&^ing Coamry." "Many countries ha*e I Tidied, (mi ne^ci dl] naw 
haet l heard that phum" "WtU p it k fat, fiu bon*," *be ays- jumps 
on baud, and vanishes. Having changed dress* ube 3 cfcc cook, 11 Have I 
been too long iwty?^ "No. , . 1 Similar tncMents and replica In 

connecdon with lows*. galoshes.) On ihe lost oceadun she wears sen 
dr^sr, and is so late returning that she throws Ugly dank Over tL (_J ? Hath 
tiiine the ktRg when speaking hai given her a ring with hb name on ir 
Told to cany up hii toup, heroine pUL* the tht^ rings into dish j king 
ditenvers them* sends for Thousand-clink, and »9fcs whether -,be has 
n.E' r oi]'i*r dre.4#- No; her prtfttxts were loo poor. Kssig r^nth servant jq,[ 
to buv her handful dress; heroine most undft*s to king 1 * presence - run 
dress b ihns dkcos'er^l. "Well, it it you, my love 2 = king ciie*, Happy 
martiags. 

A StuimsTEnT, Svettsto Ib/Asagpr oeA Afvtntyr. Stocks 
holm, 1884, P, 3, 

A “KrXkfelsa" (Craw cloak), 

" Did you ever heat Celt of CtOw-cfc«k? She War really a waatWIJ, 
[hough, people used to say she waj an awful fooh n (1) All the people of 
ihe farm go to ehnrth; Crow-cloak most stay at home, and h very sad. 
{2) MMimnin-txotl coffin to eumfeit her, dress* her in white Jrca, making 
her vow L.ivtlv, and send* her to Church, where jlI] look at her in anwic- 
ment. Her h.™ is on wide. She jumps up, saying; "White before die ! 
trtacL tiehmd me! nobody T hnll set whither | go." Heroine is sluing in 
her wonted place when people return miking of haatffal lady, ijp Nest 
Sunday, lest heroine ihoald follow, they pour jug of Salt into the *sh« r 
™ bfcd hri Sl ^P- Troll assists, and sends her to chords In silver 
dres., and sW (4) Third Sunday E*g of peas thrown into ashes; troll 
srads har ™ e r * *n golden dress and shoes. In her hurry to leave 

bef * iM doc " 1101 *« placed tn drnreh doorway, nnd k*» 

a shoe. All marvel * in small size, (5) Prira* w.H mtrv whontWrccr 
11 dli ^'Oifuih at farm Wanti her daughter in 1* Queen ; chops he; heel 
pmd cots her toe; shoe !■ Hjueasd on, but htrtli betray giri on wav to 
chuteh, 11 What means thflt singing in the Wood?" asks prince "J 
^oppose the birds arc ^rbEtog." Rfaw U motions, and return. So farm, 
bui find 1 - nobody t woman laving thrun-L heroine bemih waierbult in couit- 
yaid. Prince soppming bride spoke truth mums to church, but more 
loudly still Irani cray bush is JkwJ: “Cliip heel, pit lot; i n the coort- 
l» the eM shoe bit." (6) Thithr, pri nCe Ic ,„„, ori4 

Fmd^- heroine, and mumcs hex, Neither woman nor ilaoFtiEer p^t» any 
pmdt for her pains f 
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J. Sl'NDHLAD* Gammaldag* Stdtt sen JimA, 2nd ed. Stock¬ 
holm, iS&& p r 2 14, No. 9. (Swedish.) 

B * Pels ar u be. ! 

£i| Queen dies. King wonts to marry their daughter; she b mare 
bsaqtjfiij than anyone else. 2 , Heroine H lost bail £*Sl 

ha turn a diver, n gold, a staz dress. (3) With these she secretly Leaves 
home j comes to an old wunuio bring un nnd'HgTcsnnd cave m dark 
roftSl, ami remains thare till lined of the qoie-L She then seeks 
siitMiiinn S is engaged it hen-girl U= king's castle, and allowed to sjiettd 
every Saturday till Monday mcuTung with frj&eeE- mother, Lhe old woman 
in cave. 4 S FitSl Sunday foster-mothsT iwxnesses beJf Calf, hating no 
burst-p Lids heroine don one of her shining df^ias^ and say* iboold 
Anyone vex or Lunch hers “White he foie me E Hla.-fc behind mrl" 
Calf tak» her over hill and mountain : sticks and straws ue sent frb tiring 
aroond them, AIL gore a; h*r in chureh p unheeding sermon. When 
they throng round her to Learn whence jins come--* heroine a peak= 
ajicll and vanishes. On Monday she re-appeais5 as dirty hen-gitL So 

five tyihLEt£ passes for some time. Prince has had no suspicion who *Petsa- 
mhh J is, and tu_s thrown at her an old hot, his boots,, and lastly, □ 
wisliijig basin Y when the ho/ been sen: to him with shaving water 
Afterward--^ when the crowd questions ber at church door, she replies: 
Ji From Hit parish h Boot County," repeat* spdl ftftd vanishes. (5} Prince 
is to Iwe with hern L nr, bal cannot catch her. He drem* liwu by awetnhhng 
all tcnirU'giiis in castle he may discover heroine. Felsanibb'a turn comesv 
It is M onday mornings and lhe has hod no time to change clothsp so cover? 
them with &Lthy ragped gown. Prince Li about EG I urn her uu; H bul tples 
some shining thing under rags h and tears the hole larger* Heroine is 
discovered, and reEaieg Her story- Happy marriage. Foster-mother sib 
between. Ling and queen at xbe feast. 

E. Wahleis^ JSidrag fili SQdirmamkmds didr? Kuiturktsluric, 
TOL Edited by Strcngflis* 1895, P. 79. 

B 1L KnAtNAnnA-PELSEN " (Crowtrilt-cloalO. 

(lV Kin;’ wont* io marry Fits daughter. She demands in torn -aiif, moan, 
son dies^ and lastly, □ Crow bill ■■.;]-i;dc, 13) With these fllte escapes, becomes 
mental in royal fuLsiee, nod w«pa because . 1 work is too hard, (y) Old woman 
ippfetta, bid?, her say ; k+ Knife, butcher I wi>p, sCont! broom* sweep ! " 
and the tools wtEI obey. AH U now well H arcane cames w-ashing-water 


1 In a noLe to EfciLn talc, Mr. SundhEad supposes at to have 1 beta derived 
From a. penny print, and the l*at parr of the heroine 1 ^ fm-iEu; ro have befih 
PcLwftlje, r,V, Fur-rube, File-cUiuL. 
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(O iivnng king, who throw* it at her for looking loathsome in crowbill- 
el»k, Heroin* saddened, is comforted by old woman, who bids h« take 
more water to tiny, end, if questioned. lay Ju come* ‘'Prom Wafer* 
throwing Country." Herufoe obeys; king throws dippers si hei. Neat 
time she mtlM ±ay: "From Slipper throwing Country. (4) Next Sunday 
•he asks leave to yo to chinch ; king wy*r "Von scarecrow, what hive 
yo» 10 do in church 1" Oid woman bid* her go in star dreq, and sat 
opposite king. Heroine leaves church in good time, «nd is back in w 
bDl-cloak when Uin E returns foil of praise of beautiful young lady. Heroine 
fc »tiy she might not go and see her. AM happens the une a second 
and a third Snnday, hut this time heroin# is told to wear ran dress, and 
lo loosen left shoe-siring, (51 King follow* her oot, catches hit left foot 
u mounts her horse, and retains shoe. «€) All the girts bidden 10 
come to OOtm to try shoe, and the one it fits will S* queen, 'some mother 
on their daughters' m .11 in v*i D . At length heroine apj^rs in crow- 
bill-eloak, puis on shoe, fetches its fcUcrw, then do& cloak, and .jands 
shining like the bright stm. She becomes qpeea. 


M, W inthse, Dattski Folkererstyr* Copenhagen, 18 a5 h P. ji, 

"De to Koxgedqlttre' (The two Princesses), 

if) King fow two daughters the elder wicked and ngly, the v 0nngC r 
W,W and good. Eider daughter is beloved, and lives with W in 
gorgeous rooms oi palace t heroine lives with .errantt and shares their 
work, (z Neighbouring king arranges festival to last several davi i'jder 
daughter atterds lt with father i heroine left in kitchen. She 'sits crying 
m the twilight tn hoi small mm; suddenly t.uiLnge little man appear:, 
and offers ,0 fulfil a wish. H«rt,i„r wishes to ball where folhriand 
w are; she may go. on condition that the returns before roidnighl. 
(3) Man vanishes, and heroine stands in cosily dr***. wearing heavy goiH 
chains, and a crown of diamonds j at her duo, Is magnificent c , lft ch with 
lour snow-white horses, whose gtilden mane# reach lhr ground. IHamine 
enters coach, and ^ find, herseif at [wince, admired of all, and „ nne «- 

mS f. ** f *'. h * :H * ,Er ^ »»«*« o'clock strikes she mounts coach 
4Pd i» hack in her flabby clothe, in dark room. Neat day father and 

T'VJ , ank ^ princes. In Ike evelg they go 

^ ^ SeeiD 8 ^ gliue in sky from 

illuminated palace heroine longs to e „. and immediately „ besnrdfoOy 

iicnl y chess**]. At line ba|] she is admired eJid court**] beyond 
measure. As the el«k strikes she leaves in the midsr of a danec. This 
*T“ her horses are yellow with jet-black plaited mimes. Third evening 
a fosf'7 gale blows; she wears a triple down of sparkling diamonds ; her 
eoac j is drawn by eight flume, relented horses, with manes lik* sldning 
gold. tv«y M e would dance with her; abe .fay, beyond her time, and 
l»#e* in her block working dress, to find outside, i rut cad of reach, an 
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old wKecIIhjtuw drawn by fcnaj small mice. She weep:: bitterly over her 
forgetfulness, and Id fotore passes lief ilayi as a common warrant in her 
fathers kitchen 


J&id^ p. 4S 

S <( tl 3 storie on f-s lille Kok ketos * (Tale of a 
little kitchen wcndi). 

lij Widowed king wjmis to marry til? bca-ntE/iil tiaught^ She declines, 
weeping. fs) Old beggar KLKmfl-fl- limps into the eonrtyard % fit-diy Ehe 
princess g{ve§ her anything. Old woman heroine IQ as* father 

frit n, nHlv£r ll may siraie her. She obtains is, nod neat lime ihe 

demLnds and obtains a golden dress. Sciin^ dme later, when old woman 
is scoffed at and sll-issed, heroine gives her a large stimj theieupon she 
receiver a teat her dress- and, a small magic rod. She can dtin the dies*, 
and, striking the hit with rod, says ■'Lighl before 1 dark behead 
go unseen anywhilher* (J) Again hard pressed by lather, heroin* fftits 
on a servant's dark gown,, handles up her two dittos, throws 00 ibe 
feather dress* works the spell, and ikr away Into a foreign kingdom, 

where she is engaged us kitchen wench at pataca 14} When king ttek£ 
for washing'water, heroine begs leave to late it+ end is at last allowed, 
King thrown basitv at her; on the nest occasion the towel ( and 00 the 
third the comb. Qnc Sum 8 a.v everyone from the palace goes to church ; 
heroine may get dinner ready. -She dons alvei dress* gets to choreh by 
of Feather dres* and ipel1 T and everyone wonders who h the heaiiti- 
fill unknown lady* £he leaves early, and prepared nfl cEctlicnl dinner. 
Everyone mili^ about stranger in church. Next Sunday she i* gold 

dress, leaves early, bat jw king folic wing her* and in lief haste ftrfrea 
one shoe, (*»} King announces he will wed whomsoever shoe dts, he*t 
and iqgs are pinched in vain ; at last there- hfr P5 one left bill kitchen- 
wench, and That she too may he made a fool oF they send for her. hut In J 
the shoe fils her exactly, and throwing off her servant s dress there 5 he 
Hands in the goldco one, and tells the king everything - . (Jj He marries 
her, and they live long and happily. 

The Fnl Sowing are references TO Cinderella variintii 

Adhemfl-rd Lcc^re-, Cambodje, Cra&f t£ LtijmU-l* Puis* l®95- P- 7°- 
,H ^i£tng Kantoc.” 

A mericaii F^-l.an Jmrrml t viii + l6o; xiXj ii>5-JSo- {FUspmO veniaiis by 
Flctelier Gardner, with Comp&eadve Note by VV. W. Newell.] 
AVitoJJ?,. aiit 2- "Um Ctudribcn Anflnndte-” 

AMiiamd t |£. 

Bfottrr /Hr Pbmmttick* Vc&ikumia. Swiun, 13^3. No. 3, P- *6- 

kk ftanhthimhfflu” 
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BiliCHiNr., IVEckatlL Nackr. / Frtmvit ± MUUSaUtri, i, i-o- 6l . 
Fri-k-Lar t Jvurnjly lli, j»r, 

Frfi-Lor^ i, Anp. p_ 149 ijCatririu TftriaiH); iv, g Sl 90 ■ * a S6. 216-17, 
SOJ fi. {Irish Staryp Tl CtllEn ); 335 fE^LhociijUi vcnion ) \ J44 i£ TfLi 
Princes and the Cni " {from &f, Indii): vi F 305, "Asher Pd’/ 7 
Gnrb, p, 41, 

E, T, KaiitTE^atf, .‘Evtnif-r /m Jjtfomd, Copenhagen, 1695. LLi „ p, tj. 

Xo. 4. “ rUk 1 Aske [ = unpublished sluiy canirilmted fi> Chtitrtlh 

p- 46 , No. 63). 

F. PE Mom and A. pb Yltumtjc/u Stndja. Gh-nr rV, 

Nu. 19 , p. 155. **Van SloddekenvaiL" 

North fuJ,** .Veto aJ Qutria, itf [a* F&-L>,t, y, S6), "Gawp Ron, 
tlie FiffiH”; "The Di-gtilW PrinctM 1 "; “The Kinp and the 
Fairy." 

H ° LCta; Tem^ES, Zvr JiWfcsfe. CopedmKn tfiqjf 

(Sa/wO^jn, ii, 344, } ^ ^ ^ 

atj* TVaji/rW /ps^xr, k, pj L 

* Liiteraluta Fs>^r t , iJ, 149, “U legrawk di Sta, Cterri": 
Ei f 265, f< Maria Orrighiiediift, n 

A- SETDKL, Gtirhfch/nti und LmJfr air d/ritiiNfr. Beilin, jSfn!j. P. 9.1., 
“Ute Grsehiehce run eincm KOnige tlnd ^inen did T->ehiL- T ii ‘ ; 
P- 11 Liebe hi5 rum S.ik/ P 

S. SlNfJKK, SiwtV .Ubjvifor (a -tries of compuaihe sh.Hd^bsl rutdies on 
tine tali^ In, SoterttieiiUr’s coUecttfloh Pam I, and u. 

J] aJTvi£ 443^ 


M. Warp nor, G&rgj'aH Faf£ Tafa, p, 6^ 

The story af Cinderella, among* others, U discoid in In™,*! Dis . 

«tttUao ; “ Das M .tiv v „n der trutersdiubenen Brant, ’ ™ p. Aden 
Ibchw^n Qj 

T may tW Smelted in ,he thcdfrnrtl legmdi u|lon w[lLch j 

toached in the prufccc in tYmfc. u> A™- * /M/,*,/,, 

T™' 515: ' JzS <CJR!tl ^ ^ ia ^ u Sichl "> * 

■*** E - ScWt - N„. K 

Gittee to ||. 334), EdiH, Rkketl, .VaolrTj. 

PP- contain inf the full-, .hi- 

^chVo H ^ u lW “ lcara * ] ,tu ^ »Pi«rf 

*h,ch lam indebted to the author) by Dr. A. B. GnOfh, M.A., namely - 
Imitgotal Dirown -On ttm Middle Eoglkh Metttod l tai „, n . Q f 

S5 *»’ ■««* 


Ma&jaat Roali?e Cox. 
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In Meaiqjuam 

WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL, 

Died at WAYtAHDj Massachusetts, 3isx January, 1907, 

“Few are the men whose influence upon scientific thought is so 
closely Connected with their personality as Mr, XeweU’s. He 
was not one of those who, in their enthusiasm for tacts, are likely 
to forget the objects which the newly"discovered data are to serve, 
and whose departure Erom the Field of science comes to signify the 
loss of a powerful centre of activity, through whose agency many 
Valuable treasures may have been acquired, but whose personality 
has disappeared behind the urgent demand* of action- tlii was 
the power of directing the thoughts of students into the channels 
of his own mind, by means ui the influence of his personality and 
his enthusiasm, and ol increasing and directing their thirst for new 
information. What he achieved is not so much due to what he 
did* as to what he w,ls. 

“Thus it has happened that Mr. Newell* although a man of 
literary inclination, came to be a power in ihe field of an th to¬ 
pology. His first and most remarkable achievement, the 
foundation of the [American] Folklore Society, brought him into 
dose contact* not only with the students of European folklore, of 
which field he himself was master, but also with the students of 
primitive trilRrs* and without assuming to become an anthro¬ 
pologist* he exerted a lasting influence upon many invesbgators. 
Twenfcy years ago, when his interests were first turned in this 
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direction, anthropology was almost exclusively fa the hinds of 
men originally trained in the study of natural sciences, and this 
determined the standpoint from which the phenomena of 
anthropology were viewed- Exactness of description on the one 
hand, the establishment of broad evolutionary principles on the 
other, were the guiding thoughts of students. The history of 
culture as st historical and truly psychological phenomenon was a 
thought that, remained to he developed. 

"Mr. Newell’s interests were aroused from entirely different 
paints of view. His studies in the histories of literature and 
folklore enabled him to perceive at a glance the historical 
elements in primitive culture, more particularly Ln the field of 
primitive lore and art, and to see that the gulf between the menial 
life of primitive man and civilised man, or between the mental 
life of races, that many students had constructed, liad no existence 
in reality. His own artistic temper which permitted him to fed 
with the poet, and his human, sympathy which led him to follow 
up the gradual spread of artistic productions among the people, 
together with his fund of historic knowledge, enabled him to see 
things that had been hidden from the eyes of anthropologists. 

i: To understand him aright, w c must also not forget the broad 
humanitarian basis of his scientific interests. If it had been only 
the knowledge of remarkable forms of beliefs of foreign races, he 
m ght have been an interested spectator, hut be would hardly 
have thrown as much energy into the work of inspiring students 
Wl th the necessity of saving the vanishing remain* of such 
beliefs, and of recording what still exists in full vigour The 
strongest appeal to his sympathies lay in the light *hed upon die 
rundamental values of culture by a close rttidy of beliefs, custom, 
tales, and arts, of foreign races; in the ability given by this study 
of appreciating the strength and weaknesses of our own culture, 
and in its tendency to correct the overhearing self-sufficiency of 
modem civocation, 

“ He never tormukted his views in writing : but in animated 
discussions the analogies between primitive lote and that of 
Europe, the need of applying well-grounded principles developed 

™ hLerar 7 resfiirth - thfi ^ cess % of viewing many expressions 
of primitive thought as the artistic or philosophic expression 
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of popular idea* fijrmulalcd by artists or thinkers of hij£h rank,, 
were with him an inexhaustible topic, and he impressed his 
views upon the listener by the force of the vivacity of his 
temperament, and at the enthusiastic reliance on the correctness 
of hi 5 principles. 

■* Thus it came to pass that he set anthropologists thinking in 
new lines, that he added new recruits to our ranks* and that he 
pressed one after another of us into his service,, and thus led in 
the work of making room in anthropology for a broad historical 
view-point." 

I^iifcssor FtL^KZ Boas 

(fn /if Jiwnutf *f 4 mttitan £kik$erti t Jffn, LXX VL P pp. fa-fif]- 
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Notjces to Members, 

. 1 ffll . deird b > Council to dr a* attention to the fact 
Unt copies of Bishop Camay's RtUgi^t System of the Ama-ulu 
may now be obtained by members of the Society from Messrs 
^utt T at the price of ios. 6d 

I am further desired to state that gifts of books to the Society', 
Library will he warmly welcomed. It would, however, he advL 
a e, id the (list instance, to send me lists of any books proposed 

bc P res “ tHj * 10 av0ld duplicating with Wb 3 already in the 
possession o t the Society, } TriC 

w tVT “ " 5 ™”* *** “ ,b ' ™™ "f»« Amkrop*- 

logical Institute* 3 Hanover Square. * 

^ A . Milne, Stcrt/ary, 


Folklore of Aristotle, 

I am preparing for publication a translation, with notes of 
Aristotle 5 History of Animals, of which, at present, I an, chiefly 
engaged on Books L, ll. f and IlL ft is obdotis, LlZ ^l 
statements, that his information was in part obtained from fih" 
men, hunters, and othen, Some of this information appear, 
to represent popular beliefs of his time, and I shall feel ^2 
obliged to any reader of who wi[1 kmd| ^ 

m ascertaining to what extent such beliefs survive^ Z 
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Greets of to-day- The passages in which popular beliefs appear 
10 be contained,, and on which information is particularly wanted, 
are as follows, (be text employed being Schneiders Leipzig 
edition, 1S11 e 

(1) “The Sponge also seem* to have some sense of feeling, 
an indication being that it is 10m away from its support 
with greater difficulty, so they sa \ 7 unless its removal is 
effected stealthily 1] (I. c. 1, s. 8). 

Aristotle decided, apparently on evidence such im this, that 
(he Sponge is an animal. Is the Sponge popularly believed, in 
the Greek area^ to he a plant or an animal ? 

(t) * * sneezing,. the only breathing considered to be an 

omen and sacred 11 (L <l 9, s. 4). 

(3) “ Milt is also produced in men 1 (I- e to, s. i). Again, 
“Milk is not produced* as a rule, in men and other 
mak animals, stilly it is produced in some* for a he- 
gdat, in Lemnos, yielded from the two teats, near its 
external generative organs, so much milk that small 
cheeses were made from it IP till, c- [&„ S. 4). 

(4) “ There are a few animals with one hom and solid hoofs* 
as, for instance* the Indian AsfC The * Oryx' has one 
hom and if, cloven-footed" (IL c. 2, $. 9). 

With respect to this passage, which seems to be an origin 
of (he fabulous Unicorn* it is commonly asserted tiiat the 
apparently one-horned aspect of some Antelopes, when seen in 
side view, probably originated the idea of the existence of 
animals such as the one-horned Indian Ass and the one- 
horned “Oryx/* I have endeavoured to find an ancient sculpture 
or painting representing a onedtomed animal, which could be 
reasonably identified with Aristotle's “Oryx,” or his 14 Indian 
Ass*" hut have not succeeded. The only representation of an 
animat with, apparently, one hom f which I have seen, is in the 
4th Egyptian Room* Case 1&5, Exhibit No, 1698* at the 
British Museum. This is a figure of an Ibex, forming the top 
of a wooden comb belonging 10 the iKth Dynast}'- In this 
instance, the wood<arvcr probably knew that the Ibex has 
two horns, but has cilher carved oul one only, or has carved 
them so dose together that, as seen from the outside of (he 
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case, the figure seems to have only one horn. Can anyone 
refer me to any ancient representation of an Antelope showing, 
m an unmistakable manner, one horn only? 

(5) "AH horned animals are quadrupeds, unless metaphori¬ 
cally, and for want of a suitable word, an animal nmv 
be said to be homed, just as the Egyptians say that, 
near Thebes, there are Snakes with projections which 
take the place of horns' 1 (II. c. a, s, n}. 

The last part of this passage appeals to have been taken 
from Herndot. II- c. 74, who says, however, that the Theban 
sacred Snakes are small, and do not injure men. Aristotle's 
passage, as it stands, might refer to the Homed Viper or 
Cerastes, but, since the Cerastes is by no means harmless, this 
Snake, iti its natural condition, cannot be identified with die 
Horned Snake of Herodotus, who seems to be Aristotle’s 
authority. To what harmless homed Snake of smalt size could 
Herodotus refer? With reference to “homed Snakes," i may 
837 1 ,lave re * d ve ry interesting report from Lamaca 

in . . ore t si* pp. 121-135, the comment thereon* 

S3 r + 

(6) Aristotle also refets, in II c. z, s. ,0, and several other 
passages, to the presence of knuckle-hones, or astragali, in 
various animals, and makes particular reference to their elegance 
of farm, or their ugliness, as the case may be. I shoutd he 
Bhtd of any information about the question of divination, in 
classical drtiea, by means of astragali. 

( 7 ) - the Eel « neither male nor female, nor is anything 
produced from it. Those who assert that, at times, some 
Eel* seem to have hair-like and worm-like bodies attached 
to them, without saying how they are situated, speak 
mconsiderately (IV. a r«, ss , , and 3 ). Again, “It 
1* plain, therefore that Eels do not reproduce serially. 

. some people they seem to reproduce sexually, because, 
in some Eels, worms arc found which these persons think 

f* **? t0 EeIs - ™ s « tree, but Eels me produced 
men t e so-called 'entrails of the earth,' which are 
formed spontaneously in mud and moist earth " (VI. c rc 
ss. 1 and 2). ' ar 
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(S) ** There is a small rock-fish* called by some the * Eche- 
neis* 1 and sometimes used in judicial proceedings (df&L 
and as lov&chorm*. It is not edible. Some say that 
it has feet, although it has none* but appears to have 
them* because its 6ns are Uke feet’ r (II- c eo 5 s. 3), 
The fish referred to in this passage seems to be a 
Goby. 

(9) ^ All animals* when alive, have worms in theii heads, 

these worms being produced in the cavity beneath 
the lopgue T and in the region of the first cervical 
vertebra; the worms are not smaller than very large 
maggots, closely crowded * and not less than twenty in 
number' 5 (LL c. n, s. 6), 

(10) 44 All Snakes have sharp, interlocking teeth, and as many 
ribs as there are days in a month, m, thirly. Sonic 
say that Snakes resemble young Swallows in one respect, 
for they say that the eyes of Snakes grow again, after 
anyone has pierced them * (IL c. 12, s. 12). 

I should be grateful for any information respecting the folk¬ 
lore of the Greek area, which would assist in elucidating these 
passages. T. East Lowes- 

Dudley House, 

Upper Highway, King’s Langley, 


Oi'KXiMo Windows to Atn the Release of mu Sgitl* 

■* Der naturliche Mensch dfTnete sonst sogar das Fenster f 
darmt die cntsdiwcbende Seele hmans konne/ F (G. Th- Fechner H 
Taps- Vmf Nachi-Amickf ; Leipzig, 1879; p, 41.) 

I should be interested to hear of localities where this death¬ 
bed custom is, or has been* observed- 

H- Krebs. 

[The custom of opening windows or doors to facilitate the 
departure of the soul is reported to exist in Germany, France, 
and Spain, fn Great Britain ft has been noted in North-East 
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Scotland,, the Scottish Borders, Gloucestershire* Devonshire, 
Sussex, etc. Henderson, Northern Counties, p. 56; Gregor, 
North-East Scotland, p. jo6 \ F&iA-Lort Record^ vol i r pp, 6o, 
102; Choke Notes {F&lk Lore), pp. 117, j jg, Ed.] 


Be rial of Amputated Limes. 

(Jih/ro, p. 3 ;.) 

I knew of a simitar case many years ago in VgJentia, Co. Kerry, 
After a great deal of trouble the local doctor persuaded a man 10 
have his leg; amputated. His friends claimed the leg for burial 
and held a wake over it; some of the whisky provided for the 
occasion was smuggled into the hospital for the patient to wait 
Aif own kg. 

A. Cl Hadodn. 


SERFFtfT'PfcaCESSJDK AT COCULLO, 

[Supra, p, 1S7,} 

S. Domenico of Cocullo was born at Foligoc in Umbria to 550 
and died at Sora, Jan. aj t 1031, He belonged to the Order of 
S, Benedict, and founded several monasteries in the valleys and 
mountains of the Abnirzi. Tradition relates that he once stopped 
at Cocullo and left a tooth there as a token of protection and 
preservation from hydrophobia, the bites of poisonous serpents, 
and toothache, 

Loreto Marouowe, 

fArtA Prim vf CecuJkA 
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The Method of Fitt-Rivees* 

The Evolution of Culture and Qtheh Essays, by the late 
Lt>Gen, A- Lane-Fox Pitt Rivers* Edited by J. 1 * Myrcs, 
with an Introduction by Henry Balfour, 23a pp. 31 pis, 
OxionJ: Clarendon Press, 1 goo. js. 6d net. 

From the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth tentuiy, 
evolution was. so to speak, M in the air." As Professor Tylor 
{jRridnrrfas into /Ar Early History &f Mankind on j %■ Detthp- 
m?nt of Chiikaiion^ 1865; Primitive Culture^ 1871), applied 
the evolutionary method to the thoughts and customs of man¬ 
kind* so Colond Lane-Fox (afterwards Lt.-General Pitt-Rivers) 
applied them to the handicrafts of man. Originally he investi¬ 
gated the evolution of firearms, and was led to believe that 
the same principle of extremely gradual changes, whereby 
improvements were effected* probably governed the develop¬ 
ment of the other arts, appliances* and ideas of mankind k 
We arc told that as early as 1S51 (that is eight years before 
the publication of the first edition of The Origin of 
with characteristic energy and scientific: zeal, he began to 
illustrate his views, and to put them to a practical test; but 
it was not till 1867 that he published the first of his three 
epoch-making essays on 11 Primitive Warfare." These were 
followed in 1S74 by papers read before the Anthropological 
Institute on the “Principles of Classification Tr and 41 Early Modes 
of Navigation ; the final paper of the series 14 On the Evq 1 u> 
tion of Culture, r was read before the Royal Institution in 
1875. There are many students who have been influenced 

p 
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indirectly by lie investigations and hypotheses of Pitt-Rivers 
(to give him the name by which he will be known iq posterity) 
who have not actually read bss papers; it was, therefore, a 
happy idea of our Oxford colleagues to take the opportunity 
of the establishing of a diploma in Anthropology in the University 
of Oxford to republish them in a convenient fom3 + in order to 
supply the needs of candidates and of the numerous visitors 
to the Fill-Rivers Museum in Oxford ; and they are right in 
considering that they 'will u appeal to a far wider public as 
a brief and authentic statement of their author's discoveries." 

The volume opens with an Introduction by Mr, Henry 
EaJfotir, which also formed the main portion of hh Presidential 
Address to the Anthropological Section of the Cambridge 
Meeting of the British Association in 1904+ hJo one is better 
fitted to expound the views of the founder than is the 
present Cornier of the Pill-Rivers Museum, who not only 
Continues and extends the original! collections,, but has 
published several model papers on similar lines based upon 
careful investigations and ujjon the specimens with which he 
has enriched the Museum. Mr. Balfour* in his exposition of 
the methods of Pitt-Rivers s warns us that 11 it must not be 
supposed that he was unaware of the danger of possibly 
mistaking mere accidentaJ resemblances for morphological 
affinities, and that he assumed that because two object^ per¬ 
haps from widely separated regions, appeared more or less 
identical in form, and possibly in use, they were necessarily 
to be considered as members of one phylogenetic group. , , . 
The association of similar forms into the same scries has, 

therefore, a double significance. On the one hand, the 

sequence of related fortes is brought out, and their geographical 
distribution illustrated, throwing light, not only upon the 

evqluiion of types, but also upon the interchange of ideas 

by transference from one people to another, and even upon 
the migration of faces. On the other hand, instances in which 
two or more peoples have arrived independently at similar 
results* are brought prominently forward* not merely as interest¬ 
ing coincidences, but also as evidence pointing to the phylogenetic 
unity of the human spcdcs, as exemplified by the tendency 
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of human intelligence to evolve independently identical ideas 
when the condilions are themselves identical. Polygon esis b 
his inventions may probably be regarded as testimony in favour 
of the monogenesas of Man. 11 These remarks are as applicable 
to folklore as they are to technology, 

\^ry wisely, the essays have been reprinted substantially as 
£hey were first delivered and published* only verbal hto rs and 
actual misquotations having been corrected. On the other hand, 
one cannot help feeling that the editor would have done well, 
either bom his own store of learning or with the hdp of others* 
to have drawn attention in footnotes to statements which do 
not represent the present state of due knowledge. To take 
a very few examples, there is no evidence for supposing a 
relation between the cod and broken coil ornaments of New 
Zealand and New buioea^ still less that they 11 were probably 
derived from Assam" (p. 15). A aoolugist experiences a 
sensation of pain when he reads of an “armadillo” in East 
Africa (p. fifi), A note might have been added of the 
occun-encc of a curved missile stick among the Hopi (p. 131). 
Ad additional argument in favour of the view ‘MhaE the wamera 
preceded the bow” (p H 133) may be found in bone spear* 
throwers of paleolithic age from French caves. Reference 
might have been given to the considerable amount of work 
that has been done of recent years concerning the ■* Copper 
Age” {p. 157 ff.) f the same also applies to the distribution 
oi spirals (p P 17a)* As no references are given to more recent 
lherature p readers who arc ignorant of all that has been done 
on these lines during the last quarter of a century will be 
inclined to take the Suggestions of Fitt-Riveis as the final 
word on any subject. At all events a note of warning should 
have been made by the editor. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a personal allusion, Somewhere 
about iS"8( either just before or after I Itad taken my de^re^ 

I came across, I cannot remember how* an illustrated account 
of an evolutionary series by Lane-Fox, of which my zoological* 
emhryological T and palaeontological studies at once enabled me 
to appreciate the importance. It was not till a decade later 
that the opportunity occurred far me to contribute anything 
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on the same lines, and 1 shall never forget the pleasure 
it was to nae to trace the degeneration of a human-face design 
on the canoes of Torres Straits. Nor shall I readily forget 
the thrill which I experienced when I first visited the Pitt- 
Kivers Museum at Oxford, and every visit that I have since paid 
has resulted in stimulation and information. It is r therefore, 
with much pleasure that I* in common with so many coDeagiies. 
acknowledge the scientific acumen and indefatigable energy of 
the Founder of Comparative and Evolutionary Technology. 

Alfred C Haddon. 


Adonis, Atte, Oeimis. By G, Frazer P.C.L, LL.D*, 
lirtD. Mfl mill ait & Co. i^o6 T 

Destined to form part of the third edition at The Gulden StwgA, 
this book has all the characteristic merits of that vast work. 
The greatness of the author's emdirion Is concealed by a vivid 
and fascinating style which! especially in the descriptions of the 
scenery of Asia Minor, reaches a high order of merit. Qn the 
other hand, it must be admitted not to be free of the wo 
defects of The Gulden -Bought a certain lack of discrimination 
in weighing evidence* and a tendency to draw important con¬ 
clusions from scraps of evidence utterly insufficient to bear the 
structure reared npon them. 

This tendency appears very clearly in the most novel part of 
the bookp the attempt to show that in the rituals of Adonis* 
Artis, and Osiris, the place of the god was at one time regularly 
taken by the king, who was put to death In order that the 
god, by casting of his old body, might regain hi* strength. 
This is a serious proposition, and marks a considerable advance 
on primitive conceptions of the corn-spirit It is no doubt 
true that many peoples have bdd that at harvest-time the com 
spirit may pass into a man, and in some—we need not suppose 
in the majority—of the cases! have gone so far as to kill the 
human in carnation of the spirit, in order to make the com grow 
wdl in the coming year. But a peal gulf lies between this 
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primitive custom and the annual sacrifice of a king-priest- By 
the time that Adonis, Attis* or Osiris had become the gods of 
communities, and bore these names* and received the minlstra- 
tioM of priests, they had long ceased to be mere com or vege¬ 
tation spirits, and it was no longer easy to regard the priest 
as the temporary incarnation of the corn-spirit 

Now* in fact, the evidence for any such death of the priest- 
icing in these cults is the weakest possible (see pp. i2| 29, 34, 
38, &5, i£a r 314). In the case of Adonis it consists of the stories 
of the burning of Saidanapatus, Croesus, Dido, the son of Mesha 
of Moab, and of IlamiLcar, and the walking of the king of Tyre 
amidst the stones of hre which Ezekiel records, as compared 
with the burning in effigy of Melcarth at Tyre and Gades, atld 
of Sandan at Tarsus. But whether we regard the burning of 
an effigy of the god as a sun-spell, as is perhaps most probable* 
—the connection of the lion with Melcarth and Saurian is sigaE- 
fkaLQE (set J.JL&i igoj, pp, 149, 161)—or as merely purificatory 
(see pp, 100, 151), the mere use of an effigy proves nothing* 
Mesba burned his son g as did the Carthaginians their children, 
as the greatest sacrifice he could offer to an offended god. In 
the case of Satdanapalus, Croesus, and Harmlcar* we have no 
doubt the same idea* probably combined with the conception 
that fire purifies the soul and bears it to the gods. The Dido 
story points to no more than the burning of an effigy, and it 
is not easy to see how the widespread practice of walking 
unharmed over cindm can be derived from a practice of bunting 
alive. Further, it should be noted that we have no satisfactory 
evidence that the kings who worshipped Adonis were his priests, 
or deemed themselves incarnations of the god, or considered 
their children as gods. Dt, Frazeris evidence (p. 32} for this 
rests on accepting as descriptions of the descent of the bearers 
auch names as Abi-baal, but this conjecture is as improbable 
as it is ingenious. Moreover* a king may claim descent from a 
god, as did Mesha, without thereby meaning that the godhead 
is in him incam&ic, however much sanctity he may derive from 
his origin. 

In the case of Attw, the evidence is still less convincing. 
To find a royalty bearing the name of Attis p utterly unknown 
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in Phrygia, recourse has to be had to Atys of Lydia. To find a 
slain priest, appeal is made to a conjecture of Professor Ramsay's 
that the priest of Cybele named Attts was probably slain each 
year. From the story of Marsyas is deduced that the form of 
death was hanging, and from the H H&vi-mstl" verses, where 
Odin claims to have won his divine power by hanging for nine 
nights on the gallows dedicated to himself* dial the hanged man 
was also a god. It is obvious that the 14 Havi-mal" proves nothing 
for actual ritual, and is merely a piece of specula don of the kind 
so frequent in the Erahmanns, which, however, ate nut yet 
seriously quoted as evidence in such case*r The Marsyat legend 
is probably a record of a very old vegetation-ritual, but it has 
nothing to do with the skying of a ting. Marsyas U no prince 
or priest, and the story proves no more than the occasional 
slaying of the human embodiment of the corn-spirit. For 
Osiris we have nothing save ihc interpretation of the Scd 
festival given by Prof Flinders Petrie, as to which it is perhaps 
enough to say dial it rests on the acceptance of the theory here 
discussed* and cannot be extracted from the record without the 
use of very considerable imagination. 

While we cannot accept Dr. Frazer's pet theory of the annual 
banging of a man-god on the sacred tree, we readily accept 
the proofs he brings forward for showing that the gods whose 
character he discusses were vegetation-spirits. That is not to 
say that they were merely such spirits, or originally deities of 
vegetation, Attw seems, fh™ the evidence cited by Dr. Frazer 
himself (p. ijtfo to have been a Phrygian Zeus, who may, like 
Zeus himself (see Cook, C/srj, 1503), have acquired 

vegetative functions, or have been syticrcdsed with a vegetation 
deity, Mckfirfh and Sandan, have characteristics of sun-gods* 
and in the ease df Osiris we incline to accept the view that the 
god was originally the sun, the importance of whose worship in 
the Mediterranean has been recently established by Dr, Evans 
{f.& r 5 . t 1901), This view explain^ quite as well .is Lh. 
Fruzeris theory, the mourning for the god at the summer suLstice 
(p. 22S); and the nocturnal festival of Sals, instead of being a 
feast of all souls (p. 341), shows signs of being a mu spell in 
the use of illumination and In the symbolism of the golden sun 
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between the horns of the Iri*cow- The yellow face of the 
image of Osiris in the feast in the month Choiak, and the use 
of a mould of gold, point to the same fact, and we may suggest 
a5 an alternative to Dr. Frier's readjustment of the Egyptian 
festivals (pp. 363-267) that there were really two festivals which 
tended, as usual in Egypt, to syncretism, one in November, the 
season of sowing, and one at the winter solstice, originalty a 
sun spell like live Mahavratt of the Vedic ritual 

Dr. Frazer remains a convinced adherent of matriarchy, signs 
of which he sees in the predominance of the goddess in the 
cults in question, and from which he captains the marriage of 
sister and brother, long usual in Egypt, and also the legends 
(p, zS) of incest by kings. In the latter case, it is significant 
that Ertchtheus and Clymenus are among the guilty. 1 he 
legends, we think, are nothing more than echoes of the cosmic 
incest of heaven and earth familiar in \edsc and other 
mythologies. That female deities mean matriarchy is most 
improbable (see Famcll, Cults of the G-rttk Staifz t iv,, no)* 
and under patriarchy sister-marriage might be regarded as the 
best form of marriage, in that it gave the greatest purity of 
blood, and prevented the waste of the family property in the 
purchase of a wife for the son, or of a husband for the daughter. 
For Semites and Phrygians, matriarchy remains a most impro¬ 
bable hypothesis. 

Of the many other problems suggested by Dr. Frazer, it must 
suffice to note lits view of Hyacinth as a hero (p. 207 i ^ 
Famell* Iv., 464), and the theory that the blood used in puri¬ 
fication horn murder is accepted as ft substitute for the blood 
of the slayer, with which should be compared the much mote 
probable view of Dr, Farnell (iv., 304) that the blood is that ot 
a sacred animal* and so confers community and friendship with 
the angry god of the earth and lower world* Nor do we think 
it possible to accept the theory (\k 97) that the Sandon-Hercules 
of Lydia was a Hume god, or that this people were akbi to 
the primitive stock of Asia Minor (of. p* 17)- The facts 
available show similar religious conceptions all over Asia Minor, 
and probably generally in the Mediterranean area, and the 
worship should be assigned* if to any people in particular, to 
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the Mediterranean race. So (ar as it goes, the linguistic evi¬ 
dence tends more and more to prove that the nitrites were 
an offshoot of the Anan race; and it would be quite legitimate, 
on Dr. Frazers authority, to cite as Aryan their worship of 
the bull (p. 47). 

A. Berried ale Keith. 


Koyae T rish Academy : Todd Lecttre Series : VoL is. 

E. Gwyss ; The Metrical Dindschenchas, part ii._ 

VoL siiL K. Meyer : The Triads of Ireland.—V ol xiv. 
K. Meyer: The Death Tales of the Ulster Heroes. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1906. 

The foregoing volumes are all valuable contributions to our know¬ 
ledge of early Irish literature, the interest of which, as I need 
scarcely remind readers of this journal, lies in the fact that 
it ia the oldest post-classic European literature, and that it 
has preserved for us a considerable mass of themes arid 
incidents very slightly, if at all affected by the Christian classic 
culture which has so profoundly influenced all the great modem 
literatures. To the student who wishes to get away from and 
behind that culture, Irish literature is one of the chief sources 
of information. It follows, however, that in regard to any freshly 
published Irish test one of the first questions that arises is to 
what extent it is independent of, and older than, the Christian 
classic tradition. For some time to came critical analysts must 
hold the first place in the discussion of new Irish material. 
Professor Meyer’s Triads of Inland will be a revelation' to 
many familiar, by repute, with the Welsh Triadic literature. Here 
again dependence of Wales upon Ireland, probable in other 
branches of literature, seems most probable. Professor Meyer 
has omitted all comparison between his texts and the better 
known Welsh collections. I would suggest to some member 
of this Society, Miss Faraday for instance, that a comparative 
study of these two bodies oF gnomic wisdom together with such 
Northern examples as Havd-M*], would be equally interesting 
Emd valuable. 
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Professor Meyer dais the collection he prints from the 
middle of the ninth century. The bulk of the S56 numbers 
which it comprises are gnomic, but it is significant that the 
first 56 numbers are in the nature of are topo¬ 

graphical in character, and are closely connected with the 
heroic sagas and ecclesiastical legends^ which form such a large 
part of early Irish literature. The following may be cited as 
a characteristic example of early Irish wisdom : 

“Three slender things that best support the world; the 
si coder stream of milk from the cow's dug into the 
pad; the slender blade of green com upon the ground* 
the slender thread over the hand of a shilled woman, 3 * 
Professor Meyer notes that the triad is only one of 14 several 
emuneratrie say hags com? non in Irish literature/' and he believes 
that the w model upon which these were formed is to be sought 
in the enunierative sayings of Hebrew poetry, to be found in 
several books of the Old Testament. 1 * I cannot at all agree. 
Professor Meyer recognises that “ triads occur sporadically in 
the literature of most nations . . , but J am not aware that 
this kind of composition has ever attained the same popularity 
elsewhere as in Wales and Ireland/ 1 Precisely. But then, 
assuming for one moment the correctness of the theory that 
makes Celtic dependent upon Hebrew literature in this respect* 
the question surdy arises why the Celts alone should have 
developed the Triadic form. Prjvirds rind ^ctUnnstis were 
as open to Italians and I renchmen, to Englishmen and Gentians, 
as to Irishmen and Welshmen. But the latter have a Triadic 
literature, the former have eqc Why } Professor Moyer 
mentions, only* however, to reject: f( the 1 dea that the Triad 
owes its origin to the effect of the doctrine of the Trinity upon 
the Celtic imagination, He does right* in my opinion to 
reject this idea, but does it not point towards the true solution 
□f the problem? Was not the doctrine tjJ the Trinity com- 
mended to the Irish wise men precisely because it fed into 
the mould of their own traditional wisdom? In using the 
shamrock illustration was not Patrick adapting himself,, as a 
Successful teacher must, to the intellectual habits of his hearers? 
As a matter of fact we know, what Professor Meyer should 
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surely bare noted, that the scanty remains of Greek information 
concerning the Cdta do testify to the existence of Celtic Triads 
long before any Celtic people could have came in contact with 
Hebrew wisdom. The weakness of Professor Meyer's theory 
of origin is most apparent when one turns to the alleged Hebrew 
originals. The Bo$k of Inverts is the chief source; bu^ as 
most readers of F<rik-L&rt arc certainly aware, the vast bulk of 
the sentences contained therein (at least 98 per cent,) are not 
triadic in form. There are not more than half a dozen genuine 
triads in the whole book (and these* strange to say, are not 
quoted by Professor Meyer)! besides a certain number which 
are really tetrads: -l there are three things h + . and four 
things.™ Now this latter form not only produces a very striking 
literary effect, but the sayings which are cast b it are among 
the most memorable, and are certainly the best-remembered, 
of the collection. Why should the Irish have neglected the 
dnad form of the vast majority of the Hebrew sentences*. Imve 
neglected the impressive tetrad farm, have fastened upon just 
the half a dozen inconspicuous examples of the Triad ? Why, 
indeed r uni as that form were already familiar lo them? 

Professor Meyer further refcm to a collection entitled Frumr&ia 
Gr&imim, Greek sayings translated into l^tin before the seventh 
century by* as their editor conjectures, an Irish scholar in Ireland. 
If this conjecture is entree t, and Professor Meyer approves it, 
I hold that it strongly supports the native Irish origin of the 
triadic farm. For this is almost unknown to the bulk of Greek 
proverbs* and if we find it largely represented in a version 
due to an Irish scholar, it can only be because the latter 
recast the Greek sayings in a form familiar to himself, 

I note, les! it might escape the attention of students of the 
Gssiansc cycle, that in No. 23d* a M marvel” triad, the first 
wonder contains a quatrain from an Osssanic poem, [f shia 
number belongs to the original collection ascribed by Professor 
Meyer to the ninth century, this is one of the earliest testimonies 
to the saga of Finn and his warriors. The second and third 
marvels are examples of the “kdpie’ r belief; the Jake monster 
in early Ireland has the same characteristics as in living Gaelic 
peasant belief. 
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I warmly oomuod the volume, the price of which is only 
as. 6d J+ to the attention of all folk-] on sis. 

Professor G wynn's Mtfneol Dihdschtrtf/ias, part rL, £5, id 
reality his third pub![Cation devoted to these poeni^ the import¬ 
ance of which K for Irish myth and saga, is so great. As will 
be remembered, it was in the pages of Foik-Lert that any 
considerable mass of the prose DindficheirehAS was first made 
public by Dr Whitley Stokes. Until all the metrical forms 
have been published, it would be unsafe to dogmatise concern¬ 
ing the relations between verse and prose, but I may say that 
so far as the materials for comparison are available, they negative, 
in my opinion, the hypothesis that the existing prose collection 
b based upon or represents a verse one of equal extent, of 
which the Emh #f Ltimkr poems axe the surviving fragments. 
Of the eighteen poems contained in the present volume, three 
are ascribed to the well-known tenth-Century poet, Cinaed tia 
Hartacan H l would direct the special attention of students 
interested in the Emin story to a poem of Cmaed's (LL 209, 
625], referred to by Professor Gwynn, p. 95, and a translation 
of which I owe to his kindness, in view of its bearing upon 
the remarkable fragments of die missing opening of the 
U^end printed by Dr, Stern {ZeitstAtffft fur CtlL Phihhgii 
vol. v n pp. 522-534), and commented upon by myself [Eevut 
CtltifM , vol. xxvil. pp . 325-339). 

It is, iiowevtr r the third of the above-mentioned three volumes 
that brings out most prominently the interest of Irish material 
for Julk-lorists am! the complexity of the problems it tubes. 
Among the five tales edited and translated by Professor Meyer, 

I would single out those of the deaths of Conchobor and 
Celtchar, 'Hie former has been the best known hitherto of these 
stories, but the printing of all available versions throws new 
light upon the problems involved. As is well known, the death 
ot the famous Ulster king is brought into connection with that 
ot Christ r thus affording, perhaps, the most marked example of 
the wide prevailing Irish tendency to save the kings and heroes 
who were so dear to the native heart, by associating them in some 
way with the new faith. The texts, which have transmitted 
the story to os, contain at least three, if not more, varying 
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account two of which at least* vouched for by twelMi-centary 
MSS., aft obvious efforts to bring an existing story into accord 
with what the scribe knew of Return history in the time of 
ChrisL As it stands, the story falls into two parts: the wound¬ 
ing of Conchobor by the Connaught champion Cet with the 
brain-bail of the Leinster chief Mesgegra, in consequence of 
which he remained for seven years in a state of invalidism; 
his dcaih when, angered at the ridings of Christ's crucifixion, 
be neglects the physicians warning, eitrts himself violently, 
the brain-ball starts from his head, and he dies. Now one 
of the latest of the MSS. containing the story has preserved 
a poem by Chmed lia Hartacin (who died in 975), which gives 
the history of the Mesgegi* brain-ball. After Candiobor% 
death it seems to have remained hidden until its existence was 
revealed by the Ring of Heaven to Bmte mac Brdhaig, abbot 
of Mdnasterboice (who died rina 510). “Since Bute with grace 
of fame has slept upon thee (f.e. the btain-ball) without treachery, 
the hosts have eagerly humbled themselves, until thou changedst 
colour, O stone," says the poet. Now Chmed** verses (dating 
as they must do from the tenth century) presuppose the story as 
It is found in the Book of Leinster (twelfth century) and later 
MSS-, but, obscure and tortuously allusive as they are, are 
quite incapable of having originated It. They alone* however, 
enable ns to divine its genesis and development. Emly m 
the sixth century a stone, hallowed by traditional association 
■«viih the famous Ulster king t was annexed by a partisan of thu 
new' faith, and thereafter acquire fresh virtue and credit. Con¬ 
cealing the king there was a tradition Df a seven years 3 
death-in-life trance, a theme found elsewhere in Irish tradition, 
<>g. ia connection with N r uada of the silver hand and with 
Cuchullin, and undoubtedly in my opinion of mythical signifi¬ 
cance and origin. Some coalescence of the two stories took 
place, and, the Christiatiisation of Bute's aforetime pagan stone 
combining with the desire to preserve Conchobor from the 
late to which a purely Pagan king would be liable, the existing 
story arose and grew* But, it may be asked, how could 
Mesgegra'jf brain-ball, an object that could be slung from a 
sling, and obtain lodgment in a mortal skull, an object no 
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bigger one would think, than a golf Of tennis ball, serve as 
^Bute's pillow” to use the poefs words? Well, the very test 
which has preserved Cinaed's poem, has also preserved a short 
poem by the eleventh-century Flann Mairistrech* in which 
gigantic stature is attributed to the old saga heroes | the length 
of Conchobor was seventy-three feet, of Tadg; mac C^in (a 
famous third-century Munster chief), fifty feet. To ray know¬ 
ledge this is the earliest precise allusion in Irish literature to the 
giant size of the men of the heroic age* a conception widely 
spread throughout the Ossianic literature of the thirteenth and 
following centuries, but quiiu absent, at least stated in express 
terms* from the Ulster heroic sagas themselves. 1 conceive 
that it may possibly be the outcome of traditional connection 
between the racial heroes and the Mcgalithic monuments ; die 
euheifieiisiDg antiquaries, of whom Flann is an excellent type, 
argued from the size of the quoits, wash-pots, whetstones, etc r , 
which folk-fancy assigned to the heroes, that the Utter must 
have been giants. 

Still mote interesting is the Celtchar death story. We learn 
that B!ai of Ulster, a keeper of one of the guest-houses famous 
in Irish saga, was under gas to exercise the droii du seigneur on 
every woman who came to his guest-house unless her husband 
were in her company. Celtchars wife* who seems to have been a 
mischief-maker, went alone to Blni. Celtchar, incensed at the 
wrong done him, pursued filai even to the royal house, where 
Conchobor and Cuchullin were playing at and speared 

him, so that a drop of the blood fell on the fidektU board. 
The drop being nearer Conchobor* it fell to the king to take 
vengeance. Meanwhile, Celtchar escaped to the Munster Deisr 
The Ulster warriors were greatly troubled ; it was bad enough 
losing Blai without having strife with the Duisi. The king 
suggests that Celtchar's son should go for his father, and be 
his safeguard, “for at that time, with the men of Ulster, a 
father's crime was nut laid upon hh son, nor a son’s crime 
upon his father." Celtchar is very indignant at this move \ 
his son ought to be kept out of the affair altogether* and in 
any case cannot, he feds* be a satisfactory safeguard fur him. 
However, he returns, and has it Laid upon him to free Ulster 
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from the three worst pests that would come in his time- Can- 
ganchness, brother of Curoi (slain by Cuchullin, as is told 
in another story) r comes to avenge the latter,. u he devastated 
Ulster greatly ; spears or swords hurt him not, hut sprang 
from him M from ham, 1 * In his extremity Conehobor calls 
upon Celtchar. The Latter offers his daughter to Congandinessj 
and she beguiles the hitter into revealing how alone he may 
be stain. Thus was the first pest overcome. The second was 
the Dun Mouse, found by the widow s son in the hodow of an 
oat, and reared by the widow till big; ihen it turned upon 
the widow, slew her sheep and kine, herself and her son, andj 
thereafter, every night would devastate a liss in Ulster, CeLtchax 
boils a. log of alder in honey and (at until it was soft and tough; 
armed therewith he seeks the Dun Mouse's lair, and when the 
monster fixes its teeth b the tough wood, Celtchar passes 
bis hand through the log and take* out its heart through its 
jaws, A year after three whelps are found in the cairn in 
which Conganchness was buried ; 1 one was given to Mae Daibo, 
and figures In the story of Mae Datha’s Boar - one r Aitbc, was 
given to Cuiand the Smith j and one, DoeJcho, was retained 
by Celtchar, But one day it was let out T and every night it 
would destroy a living creature in Ulster Conehobor calls 
upon Celtchar to destroy this third pest. The tatter obeys, 
slays it with his famous venomous spear, the /him, but in 
raising the spear a drop of the bound's blood runs along 
down, goes through him t and he dies. 

Now here we have Lhree or four well-known folk-tale themes 
set in the framework of the Ulster heroic cycle. At what time 
did this take place ? The story must, be it noted, be pre- 
twelfth century, as It is contained in the Book of Leinster 
Can we trace it farther back? One of the three whelps of 
the Dun Mouse, AUbe, was, we have seen* given to Cuhnri the 
Smith. Now, Cutand's hound is well known from the taJc of 
Cuchulllns Boyish Exploits, embedded in the oldest version 
of the Tdin in which it is killed by that hero 

L TU& rmplicaEba, l have no doubt* uldiougfa tt j* not expressed tn the 
story, is that tb* Dun Moose is lci leutity an avatar ot CongafichltCH* 
Come back in thJj term to av*ngr his slaying by treachery. 
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when only seven years of age. The scribe of the eleventh 
century MS. t the Book of the Dim Cow, comments that Cukmd h s 
hound cannot have been one of the three sprung from Con- 
fifarichness caifn; the Infer s death, he justly rEmarb, happened 
long after die Tdsn in which CndiuJiin is stated to be seventeen 
years old, and, therefore, necessarily Jong after the latter's 
slaying of Culand J s hound which he asserts, moreover, came 
from Spain, 

From these facte the following inferences raay^ I think, be 
fairly drawn. There were indepKendcot stories connected with 
Ailbe, one associating him with Celtchar and Culand, one 
with Culand and Cuchullin; the latter, owing to its inclusion 
in the Tain, became die more famous. But the other continued 
to be told and copied in spite of its inconsistency with that 
systematisation of the saga chronology which took place after, 
some time in the seventh century, the Tain assumed substantially 
its present form, and; attracted to itself a number erf other 
Ulster sagas. That the Celtdiar death-stoty was not thus 
attracted and modified affords strong presumption that, sub¬ 
stantially, it antedates the literary fixation nt the Tdin in the 
seventh century. And in this case the folk tale themes in 
question must be far older on Irish soil. They may be added 
to the scone of such themes which l have already detected 
ia pre-eleventh century Irish saga literature And t Like the 
majority of the other instances, they occur in such A way as 
to preclude the hypothesis of recent alien origin* 

Alfrkb Nutt. 


Thomas Rost an oe Tristan/' Edited by Joseph EiIdier.. 

g veils, lijioa, *905. (Societe des Antic ns Textes Fran- 
^ak) 

The publications of the Sniftf fts A*dtni Ttxf fS Franfais, 
excellent ns they are t appeal as a rule to but A limited circle. 
If M. Bedier s edition of the Tristan makes a wider claim, the 
reason is to be found loss in the merit of the work, though 
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that is great* than in the intensely human interest of the 
subject-matter. Thanks to the genius or Richard Wagner* we 
have learn: at last to recognise the legend of Tristan and 
Iseuk as one of the world's great stories, the supreme love- 
talc of literature. M. BMier, with true French insight, lays his 
finger on the reason—the legend deals with two enduring facts 
of life, Love and Sorrow, Tristan and Iseult are not the lovers 
of that las soda! order which found expression in the Courts 
of Love* but belong to a stage wherein marriage is looked upon 
as indissoluble, and illicit passion, even though it bt decreed 
by Fate, a shame and a sorrow. Neither of the lovers ever 
suggests cutting the Gordian knot by flight; they deceive Mark, 
steadily and persistently* and though at the moment they 
rejoice m the success of each deception, their joy is mixed 
with sorrow: * l ik souBrent de leurs triomphes meme. 13 * s Ceux- 
la seuls peuvent fonder lout un po£me sur 3a loi sociale hostile 
ii 1 tumour, qui connaissctit uoe loi soriale fortemeni imperative, 
rigid e ct dum* 1 We think M, Bedier is right in his contention 
that it is this underlying, fate compelling background which 
gives to the story of Tristan its enduring force and chanm 

Whence came this wonderful talc? Here lies ihe special 
interest for English readers. The poem, the fragments of which 
M. Bedicr has edited, and the main contents of which he has, 
by die help of the translations, ingeniously essayed to restore* 
was written in England in Anglo-Norman, Whether Thomas 
was a Briton (he quotes the Welshman, Bred, or Blehrris, as 
his source), or of Anglo-French birth, we cannot tell, but he 
was a writer of great drill and charm, a little over-fond* per¬ 
haps, of analysing the feelings of his characters* but undoubtedly 
a true p-OEt. 

Unfortunately we possess only fragments of his work. Of 
these by far the most important is that preserved in the Douce 
collection at Oxford- There is a second at Cambridge, and a 
third in the possession of a private collector at Turin* When 
M. Francisque Michel published his edition of the poems 
relative to Tristan (1835 39) he had access to two other frag 
meets—one, in the Strastmrg Library, perished in the fhuios 
of Fartni* itrrihk ; the other, the property of the Rev. Waiter 
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Sncyd, cannot now be traced. All these represent, with some 
overlapping, the latter part of the poem alone; of by far the 
greater part M. Bedier has only been able to make a conjee- 
tural restoration, by the aid of the extant translations. Here 
we .tre fortunate; we have not only the English Sir Tristrem 
and the Scandinavian Tristan-Sa&a, but also the fine Tristan 
ot Gottfried von Strasbourg, which, left unfinished, hv a happy 
chance carries us precisely to the point where die original 
fragments begin. 

M. Bedier devotes the first volume of his work to this 
reconstnictiuD; in the second he enquires into the sources 
_ wfllch Thom;is ^ drawn his poem. This second volume, 
written with an intimate knowledge of the subject, the fruit of 
tnitny years study, and with a grace and charm of style worthy 
of the best traditions of French scholarship, will have most 
interest for the general reader, while at the same time it raises 
questions of extreme importance for the critic. In M- Bcdier’s 
optmoo all the extant versions of the Tristan legend, the work 
of Thomas and bis translators, the poems of Bcroul and Eilhart 
von Obergc, the two versions of the TbUe Tristan, and the 
prose Romance, derive ultimately from one and the same 
source. That source was a poem superior alike in psychology 
and construction to any of its derivatives. The name of the 
author of this poet leal tfwf d'otuvrt has perished, but M. Bedier 

suggests that he probably lived in the first years of the Norman 
Conquest. 

J ,ie ilieort is very fascinating and very tempting to onr 
ammr fntpre. The late M. Gaston Paris, who finally accepted 
uis view, was decidedly of opinion that this \ XQto Tnsfan was 
English; hut we must own that the comparative analysis of the 
inci ents docs not appear to us to point in this direction. We 
o no t M- Bedier has attached sufficient weight to the 
reference to Breri. He admits that Breri [5 identical with the 
& trns twice retorted to in the Jfitrcetfal as authority for 
stone, amoved ^ith Gawain, Now in eaoh tese the story is 
S p 0rt e ^ ,M ^ lc recit^J., not in any sense an elaborate poem. 

1 ,1? ^ authoritative source for the TYiifan legend, 

am' loraas distinctly says he was K then that legend was not 

Q 
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in the form of an elaborate and psychological poem. Again K 
is it possible that the incident of the surrender of Iscult to the 
lepers, an incident unparalleled in all Mediaeval literature for 
sheer unredeemed bnitaliiy p is a part of the same tradition as 
that which has preserved the gracious touch of Mirk shielding 
his sleeping and fugitive wife from the rays of the sun? It 
seems more probable that there were from the first two distinct 
streams of tradition, in one of which Mark was a gentle, kindly 
figure, loth to believe ill of those he loved so dearly* and 
ready* even to weakness to be convinced of their innocence; 
another in which he was cowardly, vindictive, and treacherous 
—the version followed by Thomas belongs undoubtedly to the 
former. Nor does M + Bedier quite grasp the problem of the 
messenger who summons Iseult to her lover's death-bed. 
What does Tristan need with a "host" there, where he is in 
his own home? The diappearance of Govemal, who certainly 
ought to be the messenger* from the dosing scenes of the 
poem, is a point difficult of explanation, and which should not 
be ignored* 

Tempting as the theory' is, we feel ourselves unable to accept 
the view so ably urged in these volumes : but nevertheless M. 
Bedier has given us a piece of work of great interest and real 
literary value, one which no future writer on English literature 
am afford to neglect. 

Jessie L, Weston. 


At the Back of ran Black Man’s Mind; or, Noras on 
the Kingly Office in West Africa. By K E. Dennett, 
Author of "Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Fjort," etc* 
Macmillan & Co,, rgoG. 

THIS is a most perplexing book. At firet sight it seems a jumble 
of unrelated facts, and of speculations which one la tempted to 
class, with M. Van Geimep^ as dtgnts d* la Kuwait, The 
disjointed and fragmentary character of some chapters—which 

1 dtS /lifts r 15 Jan., 1907 i IH tfb sysLfcjQc tLcgrc & dnaii&catkm. n 
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,-ire, in fact, mere collections of undigested notes — aHHe to the 
difficulty of grasping the author’s reasoning. Indeed, I am bv 
no means sure that I have grasped it; but his reasoning is 
to be carefully distinguished from his facts, and these^-so 
far as apparent from his by no means lucid presentation— 
are certainly valuable. His main contention, we gather is 
that “concurrent with fetishism or Jujulsm, there is' in 
Africa a religion giving us a much higher conception of God 
than is generally acknowledged by writers on African modes of 

r™*'" Th ’ S reI W"°t to which Mr. Dennett gives the name 
of Altasm, has, he thinks, been overlaid by NSarngntm (equiva- 
fenc to what is usually understood by witchcraft and fetishism), 

n in great part forgotten. It was handed down in connection 
t^fh certain formulae embodying what may be called a svstem 
of philosophy, theology, and ethics, which were taught 10 the 
people by dicir kings i, Maloango) in the sacred groves. Much 
of ihis traditional law has evidently been lost, and the kind* 
office itself has fallen from its ancient estate. Maloango, the 
paramount chief 01 the Bavili tribes in Loango, was ouce tributarv 
along with Kakongo, to the Ntotels, or King of Kongo (Sad 
Salvador), but has been virtually independent for the last three 
hundred year*- at least till the French took over the country 
m 11*53. The present chief, however, was never officially 
crowned,—a fact which, for various reasons, is to be deplored. 
But the bearing of these matters on native administration- not 
the least important of the issues raised by Mr. Dennett—does not 
come within the scope D f tins notice, 

As we shall have occasion to point out later on, Mr. Dennett 
, as faded to employ his excellent linguistic knowledge to the 
cat a vantage f or want 0 f m ^ aC q ya i ntajia? olher 0antl| 

languages as would have enabled him to employ the comparative 

’ . ne San,c wa yp one taneies. he does not perceive 
the real bearing and connection of many of his facts; which, 
mdeca, I must confess, left me in a state of helpless bewilder¬ 
ment, till, fortunately. [ lit on the due supplied by M. Van 
Getinep, viz. MM, Durkheim and Mama* artidc io L'Annie 
i far I 9 « 3 ' This places the Bavili “Categories" 

(p. 108) in their true light as elementary attempts at classifying 
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the phenomena of Ehc visible universe, Here, as in the other 
cases* the Australians, who possess—nr til! recently possessed- 
in a fairly complete form, customs and institutions which, among 
the Bantu, have fallen into decay, can elucidate many obscure 
points in our study of the latter. We are apt to forget that a 
classification of genera and species, and a sequence of cause and 
effect, which seem io ns perfectly simple and obvious, are by 
no means so 10 children or savages. Even a person with no 
special scientific training would never suppose that a man could 
turn into a hyena, or that a leopard could become the parent 
of a crocodile, nor would he find it easy to realise the mental 
attitude of people to whom these things would seem quite 
natural. The leopard, says Mr. Dennett, looked upon as 
the mother of all animals [and] we cannot be wrong in saying 
that she is descended from Zambi through Xikamaci [Chikamasi] 
and her offspring Xikanga and Niiluka, who are said to be 
the parents of an animal and a wooden figure* fp. 145). 

Later on (p, 153), we read: E£ Zambici, in some of the stories, 
is spoken of as the mother of ail animals, as if she were the 
immediate mother rather than the creator* This confusion is 
natural to degenerate people, who are apt to mistake the inter¬ 
filed Late causes for the first cause" This is surely reversing the 
order of things. Such a conception belongs lather to a primitive 
than A degenerate stage of thought. 

Mr. Dennett has not republished the etymological speculations 
ol ,s The Bavill Alphabet Restored n {African Seciefy's Journal, 
October, 1 go5)* and I cannot help thinking, with M. Van 
Germep, that he has been well advised, At the same time, it 
seems most probable that, as the last-named writer points out 
(ife pm Idm y Jan. 15, 1907), the "Categories” may give 

tis the clue to the teal meaning of the Bantu nonmdasste, which 
some students were inclined to rank with things impossible to 
be known, while others seemed to lose themselves in fantastic 
conjeclutes^ The statement that the first class contains nouns 
signifying persons, and the second names of trees, and so 
on, did not eahaust the facts, even as far as ±ose classes were 
concerned, and the exceptions were too numerous to be treated 
as accidental- It is much to be desired thaE Ehis investigation 
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should be followed out on the lines indicated by M, Van 
Gcnncp. 

Mr. Dennett evidently has a thorough knowledge of the Chivili 
language — otherwise the Loan go dialect of Kongo (Fiats)—and 
here 1 am somewhat at a disadvantage in following him, as many 
pf the words given by him are not to be found in the Lite 
Mr r Holman Bentley's Dictionary cf the Kangs Language > This 
iSj I tbrnk, not so much from any fundamental difference in tlu; 
two dial ecu (since, where we can trace connate forms, th ey are 
not vtty far apart) as from the fact that many of Mr, Dennett's 
words relate to matters winch did not come within the scope of 
Mr f Bentley's inquiries—perhaps* in the case of the more 
archaic, to traditions already lost in Sau Salvador. He does 
not, for instance, give any words for il north” and l+ south/* 
nor any names for the different winds, which play so large a 
part in the Bavili philosophy; whence, perhaps, we may infer 
that the litkcmgo were not itt the habit of paying much attention 
to the cardinal points, the u*ed directions of sunrise and sunset 
being sufficient for all practical purposes. Many of the Chiviii 
Sentences quoted by Mr- Dennett are undoubtedly very ancient,, 
and would he unintelligible unless explained hy a native—as is 
often the case with proverbs, songs, and other traditional matter. 
Thus, lt ihe v&lky of the fly and the mosquito hand in hand IP 
(pp. ri a i iS), is rather a gloss than a translation of fiu/u Zimht 
Chikako (Eulu = valley ; cMksko is evidently art adverbial form 
derived from kalb =hand \ z\mhu f plural of mhu => a mosquito). 
This is probably also the case with the native explanations of the 
symbols on pp^ 71-73. 

It might not be fair to demand from every student of any given 
language a knowledge of comparative philology; but a little 
acquaintance with some other Bantu languages would have shown 
Mr. Dennett that some, at least, of his etymologies are scarcely 

l lt a much Id be regvettttl that Mr. Dennett should have chasm an 
orticigrRphy which mu si abxisje Ihe identfeiy of I lU Ctisviti word* Ebl id I 
stnienti of the Baum language ] inure veiunred, cicepE in dirtCI quotation, 
In restore them to a farm ffi which they out nv-irc gctlflllly recognisable 
Hb um of -i h ptmfcuiiuEy trying, from its Portuguese ussucwtiuas mai 
though it may not suggest the Zulu labial dink l 
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tenable t “ Mwiri contains the mot Mu (for Mhu = the sea)/" 
The mu tn mwfsi (Bentley: mwixj -smoke, ha etc\ is the 
prefix, and the word is identical with the Zulu umuii t Swahili 
mtiite, and Herero omwisi. In Nyanja the prefix is atrophied, 
and the word appears as ufn\ and in other languages (as in 
Konde sly*)si and Kamba Jwk$) § we find a different prefix. 
Neither is it at all probable that the prefix mu has anything to 
do with wt&u = the sea, if only because the at in mb is a nasalising 
of the labial, and not likely to be found without the latter. 

Again p the derivation of jfri silk i, applied to prohibitions, from 
ngi/ii (iyV/d) = a roid r appears doubtful when we remember the 
Zulu verb xwfcp meaning iA to abstain from, as from certain words 
or actions, as from certain kinds of food h (Cotensos BiefMmny). 
In Ronga f ytfu (evidently the same word), and in Ila (the language 
of the people usually called Mashukulumhwe in N.W, Rhodesia) 
Zhita 7 til cun "to be forbidden* tabooed/' It may also be 
pointed out that in all Bantu languages we find many identical 
words (or rather, one should say, groups of sounds) of different 
meanings and, probably, different etymologies. The identity 
limy have been produced by phonetic decay, of which we see 
the ultimate result in the hundreds of identical monosyllables in 
Chinese j in any case, it is highly improbable that the Znlu guia 
“"to be ill” has any connection with the Nv.mja word gala, 
which means “to buy,* or the Kongo mht = Ai to grind/ with 
Zulu to give/ 1 Thus, for instance', it ja passible (though 

one would be sorry to dogmatise on the subject) that the different 
meanings of hxng* {see p. 114) have nothing to do with one 
another; and, if so t ail interpretations based on the contrary 
hypothesis naturally fall to the ground. How Nyamfri (p. it 6) 
means “the spirit or personality of the four," it is difficult to see. 
¥& H 11 four 11 -—but Mr. Dennett gives " m = to be h as one of the 
constituents of the word—and he cannot have it both ways. 

The matter contained in Mr. Dennett s book is so abundant, 
and of so varied a character, that a lull discussion within the 
limits here Imposed would be impossible. All that can be done 
here is to add a few comparative notes. 

The name Ify&rdi seems, from its occurrence alternately 
with Nzxmhi, among tribes both north and south of the Bavili, 
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to me {/ate Mr. Dennett) to have the same fgree. We find 
il usod by the Duala, Benga, and Mpangwe. The Kereros 
believe in a Supreme Deity, Njambi Karunga, who is distinct 
from the ancestral spirits [enaiwru) t and does not, like tbem p 
receive warship and sacrifice 1 though invoked under stress of 
calamity* In Angola we find Nzambi, and also a distinct 
being. Kalunga, a personification of Death* On the other hand, 
the Barotse pay stated devotions to Nyambi at sunrise and 
sunset—see the remarkable account given in the journals gf 
the late M, Coillard (Ceilli&d of f/ie Zambesi* pp, 345-Sj. 

Mr, Dennett asks (p. 163): And can NGO [the leopard] 
then be the sacred animal of not only the Kongo people, but of 
all the Bantu? r ' This is certainly a subject worth investigating; 
we find scattered indications that such may even have been the 
case with the Zulus. The name inguv ( = nga) is seldom heard, 
being counted unlucky; the animal is usually called mic % which 
really means "a wild beast" in general t and Mkitself is one of 
the royal titles of great chiefs. The leopard's skm 1 too, could 
only be worn by chiefs. Again, the name nyxlugw^ used in 
Nyanja, is probably substituted, for reasons connected with 
Mmi/ ti Y or, to use Mr. Dennett's wordj c/sirta, for some cognate 
form of ago. 

A curious parallel to the ematett of die Bini (p, 194) is 
described by Livingstone {Missionary Trai'ds i ch„ xil 1 )* At 
Lilunda, the residence of the deceased Earotse chief San turn, he 
found 11 a grove , * . in which are to be seen various instruments 
of iron just in the state he left them. One looks like the guard 
01 a basket-hiked sword; another has an upright stem of the 
metal f on which are placed branches worked at the ends into 
miniature axes, hoes, and spears; on these he was accustomed to 
present offerings, according as he desired favours to be conferred 
in undertaking hewing, agriculture, or fighting." 

I-asih, the Bitii folktale 00 p. 230 is a variant of one found 
both in Bantu and Negro Africa* in several different versions* 
one being given by Mr, Dennett himself in F&tkhr? of the Jyort. 
The theme usually is that the Hare and the Elephant agree to kill 
their mothers in time of famine, and the Elephant does so, while 
1 P. I pi Id Ward & Lock's edition. 
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the Hare backs out of his share in the agreement. In a Bcmba 
story the protagonists are the Hare and the Lion; in a Lusiba 
one d the Hare and the Leopard ; and the Wikinga (North-East 
Nynsa) tell the talc of two men. Perhaps the story in 11 Quinic 
Rabbit/* where Spider and Leopard agree to eat their children, 
but the former cheats, might also be reckoned as a van ant J 
hope, some day, to find leisure for a comparative study of this 
tale b its various African versions. 

Am WERNgft* 


Thu Kuasis, By Major P. R, T* Gurdqn, LA. t Deputy 
Comnussioncr, Eastern Bengal and Assam Commission, and 
Superintendent of Ethnography in Assam. London: David 
Nutt, ipo?^ 

This is the hm of a series of monographs on the wilder tribes 
of Assam which was projected by Sir R Fuller, the late 
lJeuteitant-Goyemor of the province. The author, who is 
snperintendent of ethnography and editor of the Series, is 
thoroughly familiar with thfe interesting people understands their 
language, and as district officer has visited every pan of the 
beautiful country which they occupy. The Khasis, or, as they 
used to be called, the Cossyahs, to the number of 176,000, 
inhabit what is known sis the Kbari and Jaintia Hih district 
in Assam, As regards their ethnical position. Major Gordon 
rightly connects them with the Mon-Anam raise, winch is 
supposed to have occupied the Malay Peninsula and a con¬ 
siderable part of Eastern India in prehistoric times. In support 
of this he refers to three points of resemblance: a peculiarly 
shaped hoc found among the Kiiash, the NagM* and the 
aborigines of the Malay region and Chota Nagpur; the 
sleeveless coat worn by Khask, some Na ga5j and by MOdraj 
and the habit of erecting memorial stones, common to 
Khasfa, Mikht Magas, and the Ho-Mundas of Chota Nagpur. 
The&e alone do not prove the common origin of these tribes, 
but they agree with the linguistic evidence. 
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Oust of the mass of interesting material collected in this 
monograph I can refer only to a few of the more important 
points. 

In the first place, Sir C- Lyall's excellent summary shows 
that “their soda! organisation is pile of the most perfect 
examples still surviving of matriarchal LTLStitutiorta, carried out 
with a logic and thoroughness which, to those accustomed to 
regard the status and authority of the father as the foundation 
of society, are exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother 
the head and source,, and only bond of union* of the family ; 
in the most primitive part of the hills, the Syntratg country, she 
is the only owner of real property, and through her alone is 
inheritance transmitted The father has no kinship with his 
children, who belong to their mother's clan * what be earns 
goes 10 his own matriarchal stock, and at his death his bones 
are deposited in the cromlech of his mother's bin. In jowai 
he neither lives nor eats in his wife's houses hut visits it onlv 
alter dark. In the veneration of ancestors, which is the foundry 
tion of the tribal piety, the primeval ancestress and tier brother 
are the only persons regarded. The dal memorial stones set 
np to perpetuate the memory of the dead are called alter the 
woman who represents the clan, and the standing stones ranged 
behind them are dedicated to the male kinsmen on the mother's 
side.' In conformity with this social arrangement goddess 
worship is predominant, and the founder of their civilisation is 


a culture heroine. 

Next co me the “memorial" stones rightly so called, many 
of which were unhappily overthrown in the recent disastrous 
earthquake. Major Gurdon shows that they closely resemble 
those of Chota Nagpur* which are familial 1 to us from the 


accounts by Colonel Dalton and Dr, Ball He adopts the 
following classification of them: (tf) those which serve as seats 
for the spirits of departed ctansfolk on their way to the olm 
cromlech; (#) those erected to commemorate a parent or some 
other near relation ; (c) those which mark tanks, the water of 
which is supposed to cleanse the ashes and bones of those 
who have died unnatural deaths, (i/) flat table-stones, often 
accompanied by menhirs, which are not devoted to the dead, 
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but serve as seats for wt-ary tnvtilere. His description of the 
mode of erection 0/ these stones, and of the death rites of 
the tribe, is full and interesting. Most of the leading facts 
have been already given by Sir M. Ynle^ Major Godwin-Austen, 
and Mr. Clarke. 

As regards folk-lore, the account of their rules of taboo is 
viable, and in a special appendix will he found a description 
of their curious mode of divination by egg-breaking, He gives 
a few folk tales out of a large collection, which, it may be 
hoped, will soon be published. Those that he has printed are 
not very important One, which ascribes the spots on. the 
Moon to the Sun, who threw ashes at him because be tried 
to commit incest, is like a Hindu tale. In another we have 
the myth of the separation of Heaven and Earth. Heaven 
drew up the Earth by lii* navel-string j this the people cut where 
it was fastened to a hill, and “it was since that time that 
heaven became so high." They have a Flood legend, but the 
account of it is vague* 

A most remarkable superstition U that connected with the 
Tiilen, a gigantic snake which demands hnntati victims, and for 
whose sake murders have been committed in fairly recent times. 
A brave nun once destroyed the Thlen of his day by inducing 
it to open its mouth, into which he promptly dropped a lump 
of red-hot iron. The beast was then cut up, and the hero 
directed the people to tat its flesh. If this order had been 
obeyed the world would have been free of these monsters ; but, 
Unhappily, one small piece of the meat remained uJitaLen, and 
from this the breed was reproduced. The Thien attaches itself 
to property, and a condition of the oivncris prosperity is that 
the monster shall receive blow!. This is extracted bv the 
murderer from the nose of his victim by a bamboo tube, and 
then (1 riered to the Thien. I cannot quote any exact Indian 
parallel to this belief. The subject of the Thlua deserves 
careful investigation. 

The present volume has been printed in England, and its 
M'» a ns in pleasant contrast to that of most of the publications 
of the Government of India, It is illustrated by some excellent 
coloured plates from sketches by Mias Scott-O’Connor a„d the 
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late Colonel Woodthorpe, besides several good photographs. If 
any criticism may be offered on this excellent monograph, I 
would suggest that the bibliography is unsatisfactory. It does 
not give detail* of dates of publication or of editions and it is 
quite useless to refer to papers in publications like the format 
of fht Asiatic Society of Bengal without exact reference. It is 
also imperfect, because it omits the valuable papers by Godwin- 
Austen and Clarke in the Journal of the Anthropological fnliiiufa 
Lastly, in his 11 Table of Contents” Major Gurdou should 
distinguish folk-lore from folk-tales,. and a monograph of this kind 
should certainty be provided with a map. 

W. CROOFE- 


The Natives c>f Bwish Central Africa. By A. Werner, 
A. Constable & Cow Ltd, 1906. 

Miss Werner’s contribution to the series of Tkt Native Rates 
of (At British Empire is one of great charm, as well as of 
anthropological interest Her personal experiences among the 
Yao and Anyanja, and her enthusiasm on their behaif + impart 
a feeling of intimacy which no amount of knowledge gained from 
books can give, British Central Africa is technically the Pro¬ 
tectorate of that name, comprising only the western and southern 
sides of the hastn of Lake Nyossa, In the minds of most readers 
it will perhaps have a, larger connotation* Even in the former 
case* it is too wide a terra for the real subject of this book, 
which is mainly concerned with the two tribes just named, only 
touching the others bidden tally. But the Yao and Anyanja 
are sufficiently important to deserve a book to themselves. 

They are, according to their traditions, and probably in fact, 
cognate tribes. The Anyanja were a peaceful people, into whose 
territory on the Shire Highlands the more warlike Yan> driven 
by pressure from the north* broke not long before the middle of 
the last century. The Yao came from the Portuguese possessions 
on the eastern side of Lake NyasHj where many of them still 
dwell. They subjugated the Anyanja, and settling at length side 
by side and intermarrying with them, began n process of coalescence 
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into one people which is still going cm. Hitherto we have been 
dependent for of what we know' of the Yao and Anyanja 

upon the Rev. Duff Macdonald*! Afiicatta t a book invaluable 
for the student of the Bantu race. But Macdonald, with all his 
merits, was nothing of an anthropologist it was quite time that 
his book should be—not suj^eraeded : that ts piobably impossible, 
but—supplemented by some one who knows the problems anthrop¬ 
ologists are trying to solve, and is able to assist in so doing* 
Although Miss Wemer addresses primarily am audience of a 
popular diameter, her w ide knowledge of the Bantu* her compre¬ 
hension of the scientific issues, her sense of proportion and her 
clear and pleasant style, combine to render her work useful 10 
more than A! the general reader,* 

ThE book opens with a geographical account of the country, 
its climate* fauna, and flora. The authoress passes on to a list 
of the tribes* and an account of their physical characteristics, 
dwelling chiefly on those of the Mang h unja and Wayaa She ore- 
fully discusses their artificial deformities* (keloids, the perianth on 
of the lip for a plug, and the filing of the teeth) + and their fashions 
in hairdressing. Then come two Important chapters on Religion 
and Magic. After this native hfe T from birth to deadi and burial* 
conies under review. Arts and industries, the language and folk¬ 
lore, music and dancing, follow. The tribal organisation and 
government arc explained* and finally the history and migrations, 
so iur as we know them from civilised records, or can infer them 
from the traditions of the natives, are traced. It will thus be seen 
that the entire ground is covered, and Miss Werner is able from 
her own experience constantly to add details, or to give 
explanations which throw considerable light on the subject. Ii is 
true that exact references to authorities arc dispensed with, 
according to what ! think the indefensible plan of the scries. 
But the want of them is, to some extent, compensated by the 
security that the reader feels that where the author is quoting she 
always has her own personal knowledge of the tribes chiefly 
described in the background to satisfy her that the statements 
queued are accurate, and thus though the information may be 
conveyed by quotation, ii is, to some extent at any rate* to be 
received on her personal authority. 
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Amo ns; the many interesting questions considered, 1 will only 
reier to one. We were able to gather from Macdonald's work 
that the Yao and Any an] a reckoned kinship through the mother. 
Mils Werner shows that they are divided into exogamy us totem- 
clans* though she is unable to give anything like a list of those 
clans. I hope she has correspondents in the neigh bourhood of 
Lake Nyassa who are able to supply her with this information 
and 10 assist in the explanation of the clan-name^ and the usages 
and superstitions relating to the toEems. This is an urgent 
matter* as the missionaries and other influences of M civilisation !1 
will* it is to be feared, very soon obliterate all memory of the old 
organisation and beliefs. Some of the Anyanja tribes are passing 
Into the patrilineal stage, and what is most interesting is that 
they are doing so dong precisely the same road as that adopted 
in German South-west Africa by the Herero + They have adopted 
a system of agnatic descent, and cany it on side by side with 
the older reckoning through the mother. The quotation Miss 
Werner makes from Bishop Maples—" the mother preserves to 
her offspring the tie of kinship, the father that of blood r —is 
incomprehensible to me Mr, Thomas, in his book on Australian 
kinship, draws a distinction between blood and kinship, which 
may or may not be valid. But that distinction does not help us 
here. Bishop Maples 3 words may convey some subtle difference 
which a further investigation of the tribes he refers to may 
disclose. The fact of two distinct Bantu peoples at a distance 
from one another of nearly fifteen hundred miles as the ctqw flies* 
right across tine continent* adopting the same device to smooth 
the passage from m&thcrright to fatherright should help in the 
solution of more than one anthropological problem. Is it too 
late to recover the details of the ingenious arrangement which 
Bishop Maples was ihc first id make known? Perhaps the author 
can secure them. 

The illustrations, as a whole, are excellent. Though some ate 
rather too small,, many of them are of exceptional clearness and 
beauty, and effectively assist the reader to realise the various types 
of humanity and the customs described* 

E. SlBSEY HaKTUMD, 
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Lis F GVTAlJfES DES CENTER (StJIA AlQUtf), CROYAJSTZS 
boudanaisbs a Alger. Par}, B, ANimBVS. Alger* 1903 . 
pp> 36, 

There are at Algiers a number of Wtst African oegroes of 
Vinous tribes—Hausa, Eamhara, etc—each gf which is organ- 
ised into 1 religious society, called Bar. These societies 
possess houses inhabited by their chiefs, which also serve as 
centres of the cult and contain the religious emblems. Each 
Bar has its assemblies of men and women, the former ruled 
by five Mir y the latter by a single founta, and it is the latter 
who is most closciy associated with the djinm l of which there 
are many. There are seven fountains, but the cotresg-oudcoce 
with the number of Biur is accidental, for each fountain has 
its special t{jinn* though the cult of e,tch dir is not restricted 
to a single spirit. 

Sacrifices are an important part of the cult, and a common 
explanation of the ecstatic state of the votaries* provoked, as 
15 commonly the case, by dancing, is that they are possessed. 
Mr. Andrews gives a long list of names of dfmn r and it would 
have been interesting to learn more as to the origin or the 
names; they are represented as divided into nations anil tribes, 
and have the reputation of causing diseases as punish men bs far 
affronts offered to them. There is also some account of the 
musical instruments employed by the negroes, probably imported 
by them, and a few specimens oE their melodies. The work is 
useful,, but a comparison with the home customs of the tribes 
in question would have increased its value. 

N, W- Thomas* 


The Ely hour Club, Roiniutr.gh, Miscellanea* Pan I. 
March* 1906. 

With a membership of forty-nine, this dub has begun, not 
only to collect, as set forth in the objects of the society, bn I 
also to publish ballads, lyrics, and other rhymed material, and 
ballad and other tunes, etc., more: particularly such as illustrate 
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Scottish dialect, chamcterj maimers, and music in former days. 
Its members are almost nil resident in Edinburgh* but it has 
adopted an ingenious method of calling attention to its eitist- 
ence and ensuring the activity of collectors: the list of 
corresponding members contains thirty names, and they will 
doubtless feel it incumbent upon them lo further the objects 
of the society in a way that an ordinary subscriber would 
not. This issue of MisctH&Hea contains four contributions: 
children's rhymes and rfayuse-games,, from the collection of one 
ot their eom&ponding members in New Zealand; the ballad of 
“Jack Munro" 1 {with music); the original version of '* Within 
a Mile of Edinboro 1 Town" 1 ; and two northern bothy song?. 
Tlic Folk-lore Society is always ready to give its blessing to 
local effort In the present ease it dots so with especial 
pleasure! because the infant society is evidently a vigorous child, 
which will ml die of inanition. The secretary is Mr, A. Reid, 
F.S.A.Scot, The leaning, Merchiston Bank Gardens* Edin¬ 
burgh, and the subscription five shillings. 


In Mala* Forests, By George Maxwell. Blackwood. 1907. 

Tins little book — is small in size and modest in appear¬ 
ance* although it nm5 to 306 pp r —contains much that is of 
interest for members of the Folk-lore Society ? for it is the 
work of a thoroughly good sportsman who is mure than usually 
well versed in jungle magic. This combination h unfortunately 
not a very common one, but in this instance, at all events, it 
is attended with the happiest results, the folk-lore details giving 
a sense of completeness to the pictures of big game shooting 
which is as pleasant as it is rare. The stories—fifteen in 
number—though not all recorded here for the first time* are 
capitally told in terse, clear* vigorous English, The sportsmanship 
is of the right kind, and the folk-lore is not only interesting and 
accurate, but gives valuable variations of, and parallels to* many of 
the spells and ceremonies employed by die Malays in hunting the 
bigger wild ariimnk. Incidentally, in most of these tales, we get 
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vivid glimpses of the Malay p&wamgt or magician^ a figure now 
fast disappearing under the cantimo] increasing pressure of 
Islamic practice, but one of whom wc would fain know more. 
44 A Tale by i be Wayside" contains a selection of mousc^deer 
stones, the mouse-deer being the 11 Brer Rabbit " of the 
Peninsula, “A Deer-drivti 17 describes the 11 make-believe 11 by 
means of which the deer are driven into the toils. The 

horrible end of M A Were-Tiget” is a reminiscence of the 
darker days of the Peninsula* before the strong aim of the 
British Government had destroyed the power once so arrogantly 
claimed by the Malay chiefs, to slay men at pleasure without 
being asked the reason. If we were requested to name the 
best of these stories, we should be inclined to choose " The 
Pinjih Rhino,” which contains a very good account of a 

spiritualistic sbaaez p at which permission to slay the rhinoceros 
in qu cstiun was extracted by dint of sheer perseverance from 
the spirits of the jungle. 

The book might have been belter arranged, and would have 
been greatly helped hy illustrations; nnd the addition of a few 
more references to its sources would improve the appendix. 
There are a few alight misprints and errors, which wc give in 

order that they may be avoided in a subsequent edition. We 

may mention “ Nfttnorhedus* for 14 Nemorhedus ” (pp. i&B r 
169k “ Malm lr for “Mulim” (p. i2£) ( “ Bin j 111 11 for *■ Pinjih” 
(p. 303), " Biaufl” for " Biawak" (p. 295), and “Cocoa hut* 
for u Coconut ri (passm)* The transliteration of the Arabic 
phrases might be here and there improved, and there ate one 
or two slips in translation. “Voice Folk” (p, 17S) (&raxg frwtyi t 
Le* p simdunyi) should be 41 lo visible Folk/ 1 and Unfa (p. 55), in 
conjunction with sink and phmn^ cannot mean “comet? We 
feel doubtful, moreover, as to the rendering of Silam d£ rimba 
by 14 Peace of the Forest ”; and we have always understood that 
it is with his forefeet, rather than Ins lundieet fp. 138), that the 
back does his tapping in mcring-rinie. 

Walter W. Skeax, 


Booki far Revi&v sAeatri bi addmzrd to The. EDITOR 0¥ Faik-Lor^ 
t/o Daviu Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, London, 
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Vqu XVIII,] SEPTEMBER, 190?. [Xo. TIL 


FEBRUARY m m 

The President (Dr. Gaster) in the Chair, 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on December 19th, 
1906, were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr A. A, Com me, Mr W. Durrant, 
Mr* L Abrahams, Mr. G. Calderon, and the Rev. Pro¬ 
fessor Ken nett as members of the Society, and the 
admission of the Wesleyan University Library, Middle- 
town Connecticut, U.SjL, as a subscriber to the Society 
were announced. 

The resignations of Mr. J fc C Hart land, Mr. Hannah, 
Mr. Gcrish r Mr. Mackey, Dr. Ninnes, Mr. W. Mackenzie, 
Mr G. E. Simpkins, the Rev. J. G. Derrick, and Mr. 
F. Eyles were also announced. 

Mr. A. R Wright exhibited a Rain-making Horn from 
Uganda, and the following North African Amulets, viz.: 
\ s \ amulets on a Dervishes cap picked up the day after 
the battle of Omdurman; (a \ a glass bangle with a 
string of cornelians attached; {$) an imitation magnet 
made of deer-leather and wood, copied from a magnet 
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in Khartoum College, and found hung up as an amulet 
in a tree near Khartoum } (4) an amulet-case from the 
Soudan with writings inside ; (5) a block used for printing 
charms against the Evil Eye; (6) an Arab charm with 
writings from the Koran, mounted in silver, with a strap 
for hanging round the neck; (7) a Moorish good-luck 
ring' and (8) two egg-shaped objects hung up in a 
Mosque in Morocco, as to the purpose of which he 
invited information. 

Mr. A R Major exhibited a Lucky Bone scut him by 
Dr J. Auden of York, used as a talisman by fishermen 
and jet-workers at Whitby, 

Mr, Wright stated that a similar charm was in use by 
the gasworkers in London. 

Dr. Westennarck read a paper entitled lf L*Ar; or the 
Transference of Traditional Curses in Morocco/ 1 and in 
the discussion which followed, Mr Major, Dr, Rivers, 
Mr Dames. Mr. Ordish, Mr. C S. Myers, and the 
Chairman took part. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to Dr, Western! arck 
for his paper, and to Mr. Wright and Mr. Major for 
thdr exhibits 

At the conclusion of the Meeting, Dr, Westermarck 
exhibited some charms against the Evil Eye in use in 
Morocco. 


WEDNESDAY, MAECE %m r 1907. 

The President (Dr. Gaster) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The resignations of Mr. L Kosminsky and Mr. H, F, 
An dorse n were announced. 
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On the motion of the Omrman a vote of condolence 
with the family of Mr. W_ W. Newell of the American 
Folk-Lore Society passed. 

Dr. Dan MKenzie read a paper entitled. “ Children 
and Wells 1, [infra, p. 353], and in the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Nutt, Mr. D’Arcy Power, and the Chairman 
took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Dr. M'Kcnzie for his paper. 


WEDNESDAY, APBIL 17th, 1907. 

Mr. G. L, Gomme (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Mr. F + G* Thomas, Mrs, H. Draper, 
and Miss C. Verhorff as members of the Society, and 
the admission of the Seattle Public Library, the General 
Theological Seminary of New York, and the Institut de 
Sociologies Solvay, Brussels, as subscribers to the Society 
were announced. 

The resignations of Mr. G. H, Skip with and Miss A 
B, Wherry were also announced 

Dr. C. G, Seligmann delivered a lecture entitled "Some 
Notes from New Guinea, 18 which was profusely Illustrated 
by lantern -slides, and In the discussion which followed, 
Mr, Wright, Mr. G, Calderon, and the Chairman took 
part. Some Papuan song^ were also reproduced on the 
phonograph. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Dr, Seligmann for his lecture. 
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The following additions to the Library since the 2ist 
November, 1906, were reported by the Secretary, viz.: 

Progress Report of tki Archeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, July, 1905— March, 1906, presented by 
the Government of Bombay. 

Annual Report of ike Archaahgical Survey^ Northern 
Circle, for the year ending March 31 st, igoG. presented by 
the Government of the N.W, Provinces, 

Transactions of the japan Society, 1905, 1006, VoL VII., 
presented by the Society. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society qf Bombay, VoL 
VIL, Part 7, presented by the Society. 

The Riot at the Great Gate of Trinity College, February, 
1610, by J, W. Clark, by exchange with the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 

Madras Government Museum ; Anthropology* Vol. IL, 
Part 2 t presented by the Government of Madras. 

At the Bach of the Black Man's Mind, by PL E, Dennett, 
presented by the Author* 

Byegoms, New Series, Vol, IX, 



CHILDREN AND WELLS 


BY DaV KES7.sH, M.D. 

£7iT ZQih March, 1907.) 

WHV do so many wells cure children^ diseases ? 

Out of 1 jg wells in Mr. R T C Hope's collection, 1 which 
are or were credited with ability to cure disease: — 

The disease cured is not specified in - - 34 

Ailments in general were treated at - 24 

Eye diseases were treated at - - 29 

Skin complaints at - - - - - 16 

Insanity was treated at - - * - 2 

And children were associated with - 34 

Of these last 

Children's diseases were treated at 7 

Children were made to drink oT the water of S 
Children were baptised at - - - 10 

Ceremonies were performed in which children 
participated, or tales are told with children 
as the heroes, in ----- S 
instances, 

1 Hope, It C. T Tk* IsjtaUry #f t Ju Hrfy mils vf EngwtJ. 

London, 1S93. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Quiller-Couch 1 describe 95 Cornish wells* 
Of these, 30 were curative of disease. 


Diseases of all kinds were treated at 
Skio diseases at* 

"Green wounds” at * 

"Sore eyes” at - 
“ Contracted limbs 11 at 
Insanity at- 
Children's diseases at* 

And baptisms were celebrated at 


£ 

4 

I 

<5 

1 

9 

11 


That is, out of the whole 95, 20 were associated with 
infants and children; and out of the 30 which were 
looked upon as curative ol disease, 9 were supposed to 
restore sick children to health. The higher proportion 
of children's wet Is in this collection, as compared with 
Hope’s, is probably due to the fact that a smaller 
number of weds is dealt with, and consequently more 
attention has been paid to detail. 

A moment's consideration will show that the treatment 
of children’s diseases at weds stands upon a different 
basis from the treatment of sore eyes, skin diseases, and 
insanity. In the case of sore eyes and skin diseases the 
cure is dependent upon the reasoning of magic. The 
pure water may be supposed to wash away the film or 
discharge from the eyes, and the scab or tetter from 
the skin. Insanity used to be treated at wells by 
plunging the unfortunate lunatic into the water, when 
the shock produced by the sudden immersion would 
probably sober, for a moment at least, the raging maniac. 
Hydrophobia was also treated in this way. But in the 
case or children there is no impurity to be cleansed, no 
shouting demon to be exorcised. So we must seek for 
a different explanation to account for the cure of the 

^Oillw-Coud 1 , M, stid R_, and Well, *j Cirrmih Landau, 
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diseases of childhood at wells* and the search for an 
explanation is the purpose of this paper. 

The following are a few detailed examples of the 
cure of children’s diseases at wells: 

To St Madron s Well in Cornwall children used to 
be brought on the first three Sundays in May, that they 
might be cured ot rickets or any ocher disorder with 
which they were troubled " Three times they were 
plunged into the water* after having been stripped naked, 
the parent or person dipping them standing facing the 
sun; after the dipping they were passed nine times 
round the well From Hast to West; then they were 
dressed and laid in, St Madron's bed. Should they 
sleep, or the water in the well bubble, it was considered 
a good omen* Strict silence had to be observed. 1 

The village of Earn well in Northamptonshire probably 
owes its name to its wells, seven in number, in which 
it was the custom, in olden times, to dip weakly 
children (called H bems,” adds the chronicler). M From 
whatever cause the custom was originally adopted, in 
the course of time some presiding angel was supposed 
to communicate hidden virtues to the water, and mystical 
and puerile rites were performed at these springs/ 1 Hence 
they were denominated f$ntcs puerorum* 

At Monkton, near J arrow in Northumberland, where 
it is reported St Bede was born, there is a well which 
bears his name. As late as 1740 it was a prevailing 
custom to bring children troubled with any disease or 
infirmity to be dipped in the well. Between each dip¬ 
ping a crooked pin was thrown into the water.- 1 

Mam children s wells are to be found in Scotland * 
as well as in England. 

QiiLiler-CetocJl, ijjk 3 Hnpt, 4r*, 99. a Hope t u. 109, 

‘A- Mlrdmt!, (juried by Flosa, 0 m A7^ it 213 ; Stack. W. 0. f Art. 
Mnfctw* Landau, 1H3, p, tJJ; and DiinMmld* OM En^mk CWtw, 
LuiwJon, lSo& F p, igj. 
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Passing to foreign countries, we find that in SLivonia 
the holy- wells are resorted to for the cure of children’s 
diseases by the people, who may be seen, gorgeously 
attired as ir ior a feast, making regular pilgrimages to 
these wells in caravans of waggons. 1 

In the next instance no particular well is mentioned, 
but as it is, nevertheless, an undoubted cure by water, 
I have included it in the series. 

Among the Servians, a peevish and constantly whining 
child is said to be suffering from a special disorder 
known as - Wriska," for which the following ceremony 
is recommended. The mother must wait until she sees 
a fire on the other side of a water, river, or lake. Then 
the crying baby is brought out to the water, while 
some one fetches a green plate and a piece of burning 
wood. Quenching the fiery wood in the water, the 
mother says: - Wila,” who is a kind of water-fairy in 
these parts, “Wrila is having her son married, and has 
invited my baby to the wedding, I do not send her 
the baby, however; only its crying." This is said three 
times, and the baby is made to drink as much as 
possible of the water from the green plate.* 

In modern Syria 1 there is a custom of “making a 
sick child that is thought to be bewitched drink from 
seven wells, or cisterns," 1 

The foregoing are examples of cures. Here follows 
some account of springs or wells of which children are 
made to drink, presumably for the benefit of their health. 

At Helper, in Derbyshire, there is a well where con¬ 
tracted and strff limbs may be successfully restored by 

^ H " *** A ‘”* " f}ra,Ki md SUt * ** wafer, fL Lciprie. 

'“•PIlHA, ii, 215. 

i ‘ m ~ - "* "**• c* *—■ 1—. 

1 These ctittni arc, properly spealcujp, rtOrftn. 
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bathing. Hither children, also, are brought to drink the 
water mixed with oatmeal and sugar. 1 

At the Dropping Well + near Tideswell in the same 
county* on Easter Day* young- people and children used 
to assemble, “with a cup m one pocket and a quarter 
of a pound of sugar or honey in the other, and having 
caught in their cups as much water as they could from 
the droppings of the Tor-spring, they dissolved the sugar 
in it" a and I have no doubt, although the report does 
not actually say so, they drank it 

At St Helen's Well, near Eshton in Yorkshire, in 
the eighteenth century, the younger folk used to gather 
on the Sunday evenings and drink the water mixed 
with sugar, but the custom has now died out* 

Next follow one or two instances of springs or waters 
about which tales, legends, or sayings are prevalent 
among the folk, and in which child-characters figure. 

In Cornwall there is a well called after St Levan. 
Now this saint was a fisherman, and it was so, that he 
caught only one fish a day. On a certain day hi* 
sister and her child came to visit him. and the only 
fish the saint caught that day was a chad- Chagrined 
at his bad luck, and trembling for his reputation as a 
host, the holy man threw the chad back into the sea, 
and tried his luck again. But* alas I the same fish per¬ 
sisted in being caught three time* in succession ■ so St 
Eevan, seeing it w r as to be the chad or nothing, gave 
in. Finally, when the fish w r as cooked and served up. 
the child was choked 11 on the first mouthful. 11 * 

Perhaps it may seem to be straining the imagination 
unduly to see in this tale any connection between a 
well and the death of a child, seeing that the well-saint 
got the fish from the sea. Bui. the association of the 

1 R. Ct* p, \L C., p. ^ 

3 Hope* JL C-, /.r* p p, *04. 'Hope, 4 r +# p. 27, 
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death of 3 child with a well, as we shall see, is by no 
means uncommon, and the association is a very sug¬ 
gestive one. In the next example the connection is 
dose enough. 

Naughty children must not play near the river Tees 
at Pierce Bridge, near Durham, especially on Sundays, 
or the spirit of the river, whose modern name is Peg 
Fourier, will drag them down into deep waters and they 
will be drowned , 1 

Another suggestion of a child-and-water connection 
comes from Essex, where St. Osyth possesses a fountain. 
It is narrated of this saint that, when a child, she fell 
into a river and was drowned, but w’&s miraculously 
restored to life by the prayers of St. Mod wen" whose 
name, to be sure, recalls St. Madron of the well in the 
west country. 

To add instance to instance would be tedious, and 
quite enough has been presented to show that in the 
minds of the older peoples of Britain, at all events, there 
probably existed some mysterious bond of union between 
children and wells, ponds, and rivers. What was this 
bond ? 

The most obvious answer to the question is that 
wells cured children’s diseases, and were associated 
generally with children in the folk-mind, because they 
were originally baptismal fonts, and for this reason 
their water, being hallowed, washed away children's 
diseases, Just as it purged their souls of Original Sin, 
No child, in the words of an old English saying, 
“thrives until it is baptized." 

It is a well-known fact that holy wells were frequently 
used for baptismal purposes, Indeed, this is one of the 
points I rely upon for proof that some other link 
existed between children and wells. But I do not think 
that the baptismal explanation is sufficient to account 

1 Hope, p . 73, 1 Hope, /.r., p . ?3 , 
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for the cures and other signs of an association. To 
begin with, many wells which are resorted to for curing 
children's diseases are not, as far as we know, also used 
for baptism. But the most weighty objection to the 
baptismal explanation lies in the evidence I hope to be 
able to lead, which shows that in baptism we are dealing 
with a ceremony dependent upon a belief absolutely 
different from that which underlies the curing of children 
at wells, ponds, and rivers. 

Now, in order that this difference may he made clear, 
it will be necessary to deviate considerably from the 
main line of our story and to investigate the subject of 
infant baptism, in order to discover, if we can, the 
causes which led to the ceremonial sprinkling of the 
new-born child with water. In prosecuting this search I 
have been led far afield among the nations of the world, 
but I will not attempt to do more than to sketch 
out my wanderings in the briefest possible manner. 

The ceremonial washing, baptism, or lustration of 
children, is a rite as old, and as widespread almost, as 
the marriage rite. A religious ceremony is the sanctifi¬ 
cation of some common event of life—eating, drinking, 
birth, marriage, death, together with certain communal 
or national acts—whereby we contrive, Tor a moment to 
rivet the public attention upon, and to obtain the public 
recognition of, the eternal mysteries which underlie that 
outward show we call our everyday life. Infant baptism, 
nowadays, is one of those suggestive ceremonies. At 
first, however, it was something much more simple^ For 
it was only the hallowing of the necessary first bath of 
the new-bom child, the bath of physical purification. 
Prior to this simple domestic act the child is actually, 
and in very truth, impure. The physical impurity, it 
would stem, suggested to the minds of our forefathers, 
in a manner familiar to the students of folk-lore, that 
the child is also mystically, or, as we would say in die 
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language of modern theology, spiritually impure, a con¬ 
dition which is technically expressed by the word taboo. 
I t is wet I known, of course, that the mother, at this 
time, is also taboo, and it is possible that the child is 
infected by the mother, so to speak; but this consider¬ 
ation has nothing to do with our enquiry. For the 
removal of die child's taboo, which is fraught with peril 
not only to the child, but also to the community 
around, a ceremonial or religions purification by ritual 
washing is necessary, But it does not in the least 
matter where the water used in the mystic washing is 
obtained. Any water will serve the purpose, provided 
it is, or is rendered, sacred, that is, free from mystically 
deleterious qualities, by the officiating medicine-man or 
priest. Naturally, die water of a holy well or river, such 
as the Jordan, possesses qualities in virtue of which it 
is inherently sacred, and so the baby baptized bv such 
water is twice blest. But the point to be noted is. that 
the water of the sacred spring or river used for baptism 
is already holy. It was sacred before it was used for 
baptism. 

As time goes on and the world advances, a deeper 
meaning comes to be attached to the rite of baptism. 
It becomes the Church's opportunity of emphasizing the 
mystery of biogenesis. A child indeed is not, so to 
speak, born into the Church until it is baptized. And 
it is interesting to trace the original taboo in the com¬ 
paratively modern doctrine of Original Sin, from which 
the infant is set free by the baptismal rite. Thus in 
the primitive taboo lies the germ of the doctrine of 
Baptisiniil Regeneration. 

Returning to the primitive ritual bathing of children, 
to detail all the records of infant lustration-rites from all 
over the world of time and space would be wearisome 
but perhaps I may describe a few instances in order to 
illustrate tile several points in my argument. 
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To begin with examples of the taboo which the Act 
of baptism washes away- In Bohemia and Silesia, if an 
unbaprized child is brought into a strange house, it is 
sure to bring bad luck with it 1 

In Upper Egypt the mother and child are isolated 
until the latter is 40 days old, then, after a ceremonial 
bath, the child ia permitted to be brought into contact 
with the rest of the community 3 

St will be- remembered in this connection how highly 
the finger, fat, etc., of an unbaptized child were valued in 
the middle ages by those who sought to indulge in the 
gruesome practices of witchcraft. 

The following instances of the baptismal ceremony are 
only a few of the many examples on record. 

Among the ancient Mexicans, Jong before the Spaniards 
introduced Christianity, the second bath of the child, on 
the fifth day after birth, was made the occasion of a 
great ceremony. After all the neighbours and friends 
had assembled, the baby was laid on leaves beside a 
new earthen vessel filled with pure water, and the midwife, 
who acted the part of priestess for the nonce* addressing 
the child, recited an incantation which ended 1 “ Thou 
art the gift of our son Ouetzakmth the omnipresent 
Be purified by thy Mother Chalchihuitlicue, the goddess 
of water/ 1 So saying she moistened the lips and breast 
of the child with water from the vessel Next, pouring 
the water over the child's head, she chanted; " Take this, 
my son, the water of the Lord of the World ; this is 
our life, and by this we wash and become clean. May 
this heavenly water, clear as light, pa^s into thy body 
and there remain ; may it expel from thee every evil 
and wicked thing, thy legacy from the beginning of the 
world! For, behold, we are all in the hands of our 
Mother, Chalchihuitlicue/' Then she harangued the 
powers of darkness, adjuring them to depart, for il this 
1 I J loss h JMs Awidi 1 , L £1, 3 IT-oss, Lr^ t i, 
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our child lives anew and is born again ; once more it is 
purified; once more it lives through the grace of our 
Mother, Chakhihuitlitue/ r 

The baby was then carried out of the dwelling, and* 
being held up to heaven, was dedicated to the gods and 
goddesses, especially to the water-goddess and to the 
sun T while the hope was expressed that if the baby 
grew up to become a warrior he would ultimately win 
to heaven, die home of the brave. Then the name was 
given. 1 

Here is a ceremony not devoid of a touch of grandeur* 
though performed by the heathen priestess of a heathen 
nation. It should he noted that the water used was not 
specially sanctified. Let me direct attention also to points 
which are of importance from the point of view of our 
inquiry, viz. the dedication of the child to the water- 
goddess, and the phrase " this " water fcL is our life/ 1 iTbc 
name was conferred upon the occasion of the baptismal 
rite, probably because the presence of the higher powers 
guarded the tender infant against any possible evil which 
might attend the public utterance of such a close personal 
attribute,) 

The now extinct inhabitants of Yucatan, in Central 
America, used to perform a baptismal rite somewhat 
similar to that just described, four male relatives or 
friends of the family acting as the deities of the water 
for the time being. In this ceremony, which did not 
take place until the child was from nine to twelve years 
of age—a variation from the usual custom* which is not, 
however, solitary—the water was prepared from flowers 
and cocoa-beans, which, after being treated in a certain 
way, were added to pure water collected from tree-hollows 
and the corners of the leaves of certain plants," 

In ancient Germany, before the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, the father poured water over hb child immediately 
lpl ™. ■*“ «■ 'Flosi, u. w L 2tii, 
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after birth and gave it a name. After the establishment 
of the new religion the privilege of naming the child 
remained with the father until it was set aside in favour 
of the godfather in A.D. 813, 1 

At the present day infant baptism is a very widely 
observed custom, not only among Christian nations, but 
also among heathens. 

In the huts of the Yoruba negroes of the West Coast 
of Africa there is a sacred tree, around which stand pots 
full of Water* and with this water the face of the new¬ 
born baby is sprinkled during the ceremony; 5 

The Llamas of Mongolia and Tibet, it is said, dip 
the new-born child three times into water, naming it as 
they do so. Buddha was so baptised by the snake-gods* 
according to the story, but the Buddhist community as 
a whole do not perform the rite. a 

Among the Maories of New Zealand the taboo of the 
child after birth is removed by a fire ceremony and a 
water-sprinkling ceremony. The latter is described as 
follows: 

A number of clay balls are made by the priest and 
little mounds are erected ; each mound is named after a 
god r and each clay ball after an ancestral chief The 
priest then takes a branch of ICafflnu or Kasm i, parts 
it, and binds it half round the baby s waist, chanting an 
invocation beginning, "'There are mounds risen up," etc 
When thi$ is finished he sprinkles the mother and child 
with water by means of a branch, and chants again- 
Then three ovens are made, one for the mother, one for 
the priests, and one for the gods. In these ovens food 
is cooked. A number of pieces of pumice are then placed 
in a row and named after the child's ancestors. And to 
each of these stones in turn food is presented, with an 
incantation beginning, HI This Is your food,” etc. Then the 

1 Vlcm* 4 f., i. 264, quoting Elinor, Tmfrmb tfjt&afyj r 
1 Plosa, L 259. JPbcns, i 3^5- 
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taboo is removed, and the mother and child $ct free, The 
child is named at this ceremony. A somewhat different 
ritual is followed in the case of a chief. The father, 
mother, and head of the tribe go with the priest, who 
wades out into the middle of a stream with the baby. 
There the child U sprinkled with water, while certain 
incantations are recited. 1 

Among the Jews in olden times infant baptism was to 
sotiae extent practised, although it is non mentioned in 
the Bible, for the Talmud provides the details to be 
observed in the ceremony performed when heathen infants 
were received Into Jewry* 5 

In ancient Rome the baptismal rite was a domestic 
rather than an ecclesiastical function, but some kind of 
ceremony was probably observed, which took place on 
the Kth-9th day after birth, and for which a special vessel, 
the ffaptistcrium^ was provided. 3 

In addition to the foregoing,, a ritual washing of the 
new-born or young infant was and is performed In the 
following countries and races : 

The ancient Goths and Scandinavians; the Lapps, since 
long before Christian times ; che natives of 1 'pper Egypt; 
the Fiote tribe of die Loango coast of Africa ; the natives 
of South Guinea ; the Rasutos, whose witch-doctors soap 
the child's head; the Ovahercroes of South Africa; the 
Guandios (the aboriginal inhabitants or the Canary Isles); 
the Jessids, an old heathen sect still surviving in Armenia ; 
the ancient Hindoos, and perhaps the Persians; the Battas 
and other tribes of modern India; In Sumatra (the name 
being given at a brook); In Java; among the Negritoes of 
the Philippines; on Uvea Island (South Seas); on Rotuma 
Island; among the Noeforese of Papua; among the 
Pampas Indians of South America; amon^ the North 

1 Trocar. E., “ The Maories of N*w Z*4ljievti p ,r Jewm, /ratify 

vcJ, iia., p, oS- 
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American: Indians ; 1 and* of course, among ail Christian 
nations. 

Thus a lustration or purification ceremony Is practically 
universal Here we find an explanation of the mysterious 
ea^e with which Infant baptism, though not directly com¬ 
manded in the New Testament, became a sacrament of 
the early church. It was a practice already in vogue. 
And there is every probability that In ancient Britain, 
just as in ancient Germany and Scandinavia, infant 
baptism was practised as a ceremony long before the 
arrival of the Christian missionaries, Not only so p but 
it is quite possible that the ceremony may have taken 
place at these very wells and springs which still retain 
the reputation of sanctity. 

It Is generally admitted nowadays that well- 1 worship 
was practised in Britain before the advent of Christianity. 
Ln support of this belief in the antiquity ot our British 
well-worship. Ml Go turns and other authorities on the 
subject have drawn attention to the quaintly-named saints 
who preside over these little wayside springs. We have, 
it is true* many wells dedicated to St Maty, to St.John, 
to St. Peter, and so on* who are genuine saints of the 
Church. But who Is St Hawthorne, who runs a well 
in tile Wrekin In Shropshire, for the cure of skins? Who 
are St Gover, of Kensington Gardens and Hanover 
House in Monmouthshire; St, Piriau; St. Keyw; and 
the others? The only reasonable answer is, that these 
are the modem or mediaeval equivalents of the ancient 
British water-spirits who tenanted the wells of the country. 
Partly, therefore, because thc^e "saints" seem to be old 
gods with new faces, and partly because there are historical 
records which leave practically no doubt on the subject, 
it is now hdd that, after the coming of the Christian 
religion, the priests of the new cult, having made many 

1 Jjst compiled from Hess* h r ( , i. 357 «/ Jjy,, \n*] Crpflfce* \V.. Tkingz 
Jxis: iitt. liWulur-., 1 ycn>. 
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y am efforts to eradicate all traced of the former beliefs, 
circumvented the Mammon of Unrighteousness by taking 
the old pagan practices under their own wing. So they 
blessed the waters of the holy wells; built chapels, in 
many instances, over them ; turned the old well-spirit into 
a new church-saint, and took to themselves the credit 
for the miraculous cures ascribed to these ancient places 
of worship. 1 

They forgot, however, to secure all the water-spirits, 
for Peg Fowler of the Tees escaped them; and, in like 
wise, Jenny Greentucth, the spirit of the Lancashire 
streams; Peg o' Ntib the lady of the Ribble; Mary Hesses, 
who controls part of the Avon near my home in Lanark¬ 
shire; and others, still survive to carry the memor> T of 
the British nature-gods down into modern days. Oddly 
enough, we arc told that in Sweden the old pagan deities, 
when worsted by Christianity, took refuge in the rivers. 

It is interesting to note that in York Minster, Carlisle 
Cathedral, Glastonbury, and elsewhere* the old holy-wells 
are still found within the walls of the Christian churches.' 
We may, therefore, safely say, that if the cure of children's 
diseases at wells was dependent upon these wells being 
baptismal fonts, the practice must be referred to the 
pagan and not to the Christian rite. But lias well-curing 
anything whatever to do with baptism ? Let us return 
to the section dealing with the baptismal customs of the 
world* and let us compare the details of the baptismal 
ceremony with those of the cure-ceremony. If we do so. 
we shah find a difference so marked between the two 
rites that we shall surely be able to say that they are 
different in origin and in aim—fundamentally different; 
and that all they possess in common is the accidental 
circumstance that they have both something to do with 
water and with young children. 

To begin with* the lustration-rite is a washing-rite. 

i Ilope i 4r., i*. a Hupe* 4^ 
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The baptism washes away a taboo, just as we would 
wash mud off our fingers before shaking hands with a lady. 
The water used may or may not be holy or sacred. It 
really dries not matter much. But the cleansing must 
be effected, and by the imitation of washing. Indeed, 
the cleansing or purification may be accomplished without 
the aid of water at all Far in some places it is brought 
about by sprinkling with salt (Armenia, Georgia, etc. ) s 
or by fumigation (Bombe tribes of Central Africa, etc 1 

In the well-cures, on the other hand, the water, and 
not the washing, is the all-important part, the soul, of 
the rite. The child must be brought into iniimate 
contact with the water, in the well if possible. Infant 
baptism seldom takes the form of a dipping, it is usually 
a laving or sprinkling. But in the well-cure tile child 
is stripped and laid in the well, and at the same time 
is made to drink of the water as copiously as possible, 1 
as if it Was intended that he should obtain from the water 
some mystic and vital property of w hich he stood in need. 

What was tikis mystic and vital property ? It was the 
principle of life, 

In order to substantiate this statement, let us see what 
evidence exists* other than is suggested by the cure of 
disease, for the vital connection of children with wells. 
Tn this further development of our enquiry* l shall extend 
the scope of our investigations to Include water generally— 
in wells, ponds, brooks, rivers, and in the clouds and sea. 
We shall come across some Interesting facts in folk-lore 
bearing on this point 

Every child knows where our babies in England have 
come from. From the gooseberry^bushes, of course! 
But in Hesse and Halle In Germany they come from 
the wells! 11 The stork brings them no doubt, but where 
does he get them ? In the wetls r ponds, rivers* and so 

1 Hope, li mt and Qainer-Caucti, Af.* /ktttim. 

1 Ph>55, /.ir.p l 16 tt icy. 
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oil If your baby is coming from the Weser yon can 
tell whether it is going to be a boy or a girl, for the 
water-carriers bring the girls in the white, and the boys 
in the black and red buckets. In Brunswick, the clever 
lady who brings the babies fetches them from the wells, 
and For this reason she is called B&mdlcr (from Born or 
a well). On the island of Amrum, off the coast 
of Schleswig-Holstein, there are two baby-wells, W hen 
the woman (I wonder if she is one of the Noras I) in 
charge of these wells is asked for a baby she has to 
wake it up from its sleep with a scythe. This is a vet)" 
awkward implement to use, to be sure, and just a* we 
might expect, while she is watching carefully &o as not 
to hurt the baby, she forgets all about mother, who, in 
consequence, is almost always badly cut, and so has 
to go to bed every time a baby comes. In Cologne, 
Kunibcrt's well it is that supplies the babies; and in 
Hesse, if- the children peer into the watery mirror of a 
well* like Narcissus, they will sec the babies waiting for 
the stork to come. In Bohemia, If you want babies* all 
you have to do is to fish them out of the wells with 
nets; but sometimes they get about m the fields, where, 
like the prince in the fairy-tale, they take the form of 
ordinary frogs. 

In Nierstesn things are a little different There the 
baby is got from a great big lime-tree, the original of 
the English gooseberry-bush, which the learned have 
agreed to call Yggdrasil, but there also, if you Usten 
quietly beside the tree, you will hear a spring gurgling 
out from its roots. And, indeed, there was a well called 
Witrdh that lay under Yggdrasil. (According to a fuller 
version of the legend, there were three springs under the 
life-tree, one gushing out of each root, Udarbrunr* 
Mimisbrunu and Hvergclmir.) 

In Brunswick, the Gode wells in the town furnish the 
babies, and in Frankisch-Henneburg they come from 
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the Kcmele wells, where they ait on a stake until the 
midwife fetches them, At Ried, in the Inn-Viertd, they 
say that you will find the new babies in the well which 
lies behind the Frarrenkirche at St Pantaleon. 

It is not always the stork who is the carrier of the 
babies. In some places in Germany it is the little 
beetle, known to English children as the lady-bird or 
lady-cow, that carries the souls of the children from the 
wells to their parents/ 

In some cases the babies are supposed to tome from 
marshes, takes, rivers, or the sea itself. The Rasutos in 
South Africa told the missionaries that the human race 
originally came from a sedge-covered morass. In the 
mythology of Japan the lake of Fakoae is regarded as 
the dwelling-place or the children s souta In Lower 
Austria they say that the babies come from a tree that 
stands in the midst of the sea. The baby grows in a 
basket hanging on to the tree by a string, 3 When it is 
big enough, the string breaks and the basket swims 
through the water till it is caught. 

Then we have the stork. It is not difficult to connect 
the stork with water, since he was the messenger of the 
rain and thunder god s to whom, it is supposed, as we 
shall see later on, children used to be sacrificed. 

Now, at this point wc see opened out before us that 
wide dominion of our lore associated with the goddesses 
of fertility. It is interesting, from our standpoint* to 
remember that the moon, waters, and women were all 
three connected together, and placed under the control 
of the goddess of fertility, because all three manifest 
curious natural phenomena, curiously similar. 

In Iranian tradition, An ah ita 3 the white-clad virgin 
m oon-goddess is also the goddess of the waters u which 
were above the firmament/ 1 from which all earthly water 

^Sasa^ L&I L 12. 

1 Htiyntolugha will tKopa: ihe veririmtlitudt 
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comes. 1 The Zend-Avesta tells ns that she, like Chah 
chihmtlicue of Mexico^ purified all human offspring and 
was the goddess of birth- In process of time, as we all 
know, Anabita specialized off into two goddesses. Aphro¬ 
dite and Athene* passing through the phases of Astarte 
and of Isis, one of whose symbols was the fish. We 
cannot do more than just glance at this wo rid-wide cult 
To return to our quest for facts suggesting a mystic 
link between children and water. It is obvious that if 
babies are to be had for the asking from wells, ponds, 
or rivers, then people who want them will know where 
Xo go in order to get them. 

In the marriage rite, the Brahmins of Kanara, in 
India, take the newly-married Couple to a pond, and 
make them throw rice into the water, and catch a few 
minnows, fish being the emblem of fertility in India 
to-day just as in Assyria thousands of years ago* The 
young people let all the minnows go, save one, and with 
its scales they mark their browsi 1 

At Khan-]ahaii-AL% in Jessore, India, young married 
women who desire a family frequent the tanks, and 
assiduously feed the water-gods, who, at that place, take 
the shape of crocodiles* It is a custom in Esthoma for 
a newly-married wife to drop a present into the well of 
the house** In japan, a practice followed at a Shinto 
temple is for lovers to throw little pellets into a pond. 
If the newts at once rush out to seize the pellet, the 
omen is good, whereas if they do not do so, the omen 
is bad. s 

In Bohemia, St, Anna takes charge of the still-born 
babies, but a father can make them live again* if he 

'Fluss* 4r, p i 47 * Zr,, p, aas. 1 Credit, /.r.* p, isa, 

■Grimm, Tcutunu Mytfop&gyt tr^jJated by StallybrniA, Lmad, iSSj, 
wL B, t p. 4 %?* 

* Chamber lain, B. H., Minor jApai^ie Kc^iodl Frances, 3F 
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likes, simply by cutting the head off a calf and throwing 
it over his Own head aver a bridge into the water, 
sacrificing to the water-god we may suppose. Then he 
must hurry home without looking back- 1 

Of other waters where babies can be obtained, and 
where sterility can be cured, we may mention" in 
ancient Greece, the river Hiatus in Arcadia and the 
Thespian well at Helicon. According to the reports of 
Sonidas and Photius, the well at Pyna also* on the 
Hymcttos, in the vicinity of the temple of Aphrodite, 
possessed the property of curing sterility; and in ancient 
Roman times there were some wells at Baiac, near 
Pompeii, resorted to by women for the same reason. 

In the mythology of India and China also, the supposed 
fertilizing power of water is met with- An Indian virgin 
goddesSj as a result simply of bathing, gave birth to 
Ganesh, the elephant god; and the mother of the Chinese 
Buddha, Fo, had a similar experience. 

In Algeria, not far from Constantine, there is a bath 
beside the well Burmal-ar-Rabba, which Jewish and 
Moorish women have used for ages In the hope of becom¬ 
ing mothers, 

In Servia an offering of wine and some flour baked into 
a cake is made by women to flowing water, in order to 
remove the reproach of barrenness. 

In and about Jerusalem, "childless couples will go long 
distances to bathe in certain pools, and barren women 
visit the hot springs in various districts, not, as might be 
supposed, for any medicinal properties, but because the 
jinn who causes the vapour is regarded as being capable, 
in a definite and physical sense, of giving them offspring.”' ! 

£f +t L 57. 

1 floss- Baitels, JJtu Wcih tn der fr'&titr- umd VUkrrbmdt^ Lekpzigr, J9Kf r 
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In England a number of wells are credited with the 
power of curing sterility. 11 Child's Well/' in Oxford, L by 
the holy ness of the chnpkyncs successively serving there, 
had vertue to make women that were barren to bring 
forth children." 1 * 3 

I do not think it is going too far to look upon M wishing- 
wells " as having been originally wells where barrenness 
could be cured. 

Another report bearing upon the association of wells and 
birth may be inserted here. Among certain tribes in 
India, on the 40th day after the birth of a boy, the 
impurity of rite mother ceases, "’but several rites must first 
be performed- There is the - Kua-jhanka' or peeping 
into, the well, which is identical with the Subhachani 
among the Hindoos/' ■ 

Among the Deshasht Brahmans of Bombay, the father 
is purified after a birth in his family by Jumping into a 
well with all his clothes on ; after tills he is allowed to 
drop honey and butter into the child's mouth as a sign of 
initiation into the caste? 

We have unearthed, then, quite a number of dose links 
between children and water, especially in wells. But the 
tale is not yet complete. 

Let us glance at a water-spirit, who, we may suppose, is 
fond of children, since he has so much to do %vith them. 
What sort of a creature is he? 

Sometimes he is a horse, at other times he is a man with 
a shaggy beard, or a siren or kelpie singing with the 
sweetness of some other world songs which lure the rapt 
listener to destruction. 4 But in addition to these wc often 
find him assuming Forms which connect him with babies 
or children. 

1 Hope, /.r,, p. 122. 

= Rulcy, E. H-, THki and Cattei #/ CaEcuLLi. ifrji, p. 211. 
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In some p 1 aces s as we have seen, he is a crocodile: or 
a fish- in others he is a frog. In others, again, be is 
a snake or a worm. 1 And here, again. we come into con¬ 
tact with a branch of folk-lore not without bearing upon 
fertility- 

in many places the water-gods are small beings who 
sometimes* it would seem, look very like children. In 
"Russia, €.g^ the souls of wee unchrfstened bairns, when they 
die, soar up into the air, and you can hear them beg just 
three times for baptism. If some kind person accedes to 
this very proper request by pronouncing the appropriate 
prayers, and formulae, the babies will go to heaven, [f 
not, they will go into the rivers and become Russnlki, that 
is river-gods like the Naiads and Nereids.^ In South 
Russia these being* are called ^ Mafki." 

Some tales from the old German mythology and folk¬ 
lore may be cited as further examples. Once upon a time 
a little girl w r as playing on the grass by the shore when 
she was seized by a pretty boy ^rearing a handsome 
peasant’s belt- He wanted his head scratched, and forced 
her to do it for him. When she was busy at her task 
he quietly slipped the girdle round her without her 
noticing^ and chained her. in this way, to himself Rut 
she went on scratching all the same, until the boy, soothed 
by the friction, fell asleep. Then a woman came along 
and asked the little girl what she was doing. As she was 
explaining the situation to the new-comer, she slipped her¬ 
self out of the girdle which was binding her to the boy. 
Meantime the boy lay asleep with his lips apart, and the 
woman went up and had a good look at him, n Why! 1 
she exclaimed! m that is a nixie. Look at his fish's teeth P 
And in a moment the nixie was gone/ 1 

1 Robensfm'Siniih, U mt iGfi; Hof*, U, r p. 63 tf -ny.; Grimm, l(- t 
val. Si, jl 395, 
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At Acton, in Suffolk, * near the haunted comer, known 
as the nursery comer, is a pool called WImbdl Pond, in 
which, tradition says, an iron chest of money is concealed; 
if any daring person venture to approach the pond, and 
throw a stone into the water, it will ring against the chest, 
and a small figure has been heard to cry, in accents of 
distress, 1 That's mine f 1 

Striding across the world to New Zealand, wc find 
water-babies there also, in the shape of Ponaturi , tiny 
little people dwelling in the water and coming ashore to 
sleeps 

The water-god, being fond of children, occasionally 
steals them. 

In Hungary, Wosstrmann or Wasserweib steals babies 
and leaves changelings. In Bavaria the nixies, the water- 
spirits of Germany, steal healthy children and leave horrid 
little cretins behind in their stead. 4 In Brandenburg the 
nicker or nixy, a mannikin small and grey, who spends 
his time sitting in the water, steals little unbaptized 
babies whenever he can. replacing them with his own 
goitrous brood. So that you are warned against going 
near the water with little children in Brandenburg,* just 
as you must be careful in the same way near the Tees of 
Peg Fowler, 

In Silesia, Spillaholla takes the lazy children away with 
her into the wells when they die, in order to bring them 
again to other people who have not been able to get anv 
babies. 4 

The water-sprites living in a Jake In Catalonia once 
carried off a girl and kept her a prisoner in the lake for 
seven years.* And a German tale tells how another girl 
once passed fifteen years in the sea-wife’s house and never 

1 H d P«i U, p, [ 63 , J TKRtar, 4j„ |i 9J. 
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saw the sun the whole of the time. Rut at last her 
brother went down for her and managed to bring her 
safely back to the upper world For seven long years the 
sea-wife awaited the return of the girl, and at last, when 
the time passed and she never appearedj die sea-wife 
got Into a rage, and, seizing her staff, lashed the water 
until it splashed up high, and cried, H Had I trowed thou 
wert so false, V 6 have nicked thy thievish neck/' 1 

Among the Lithuanians and Prussians there was an old 
fable of a personage known as Laumr r who used to steal 
babies.- This Laume had a thunderbolt for her breast 
and a rainbow for her girdle, so she ls + without doubt, 
another personification of the rain and thunder deity. 
The same deity Is known as Holla in some parts of 
Germany. She also takes a lively interest in children. 
In North Germany the peasants say that the water-sprites 
steal their children. And In Oldenburg the SddmnU* 
who lives in holes and cavern^ steals unbaptized children, 
and leaves behind a little being known as Wasstr- 
wtihcktn? 

In some German fairy tales, children who fall into wells 
come under the power of the water-nixie. 4 

Going one stage further jn our enquiry, if the water- 
gods are supposed to be partial to little children, we 
ought to be able to find Instances of child-sacrifice to 
wells and rivers.^ Now, although the dreadful crime of 
killing or forsaking new-born children has been a world¬ 
wide practice in ages past and is not abolished yet, and 
although we do come across cases where such children 
were destroyed by drowning, still I have only been able to 
find comparatively few examples of the deliberate sacrifice 
of children to water, A number of highly suggestive 


1 Grimm, l.c. t voL il p p r 494.. * Floss* If., Ed- L* p, *tj. 
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folk-tales have been discovered, and will be narrated, 
which render highly probable the supposition that child- 
sacrifice to wells was not unknown in ancient Europe, 
But examination of the recurds of the folk-customs of 
modem savage tribes has not resulted in the discovery 
of many instances of this form of ritual murder. Pro¬ 
bably a more careful and painstaking search than I have 
been able to devote to the investigation may reveal 
many more ; and if special attention were directed to the 
subject while making enquiries among uncivilized races., 
further examples might perhaps come to light. 

I have collected the following incidents and tales as 
bearing on the subject of sacrifice : 

The ancient Franks, on crossing a river, sacrificed 
women and children. 1 

The Aitecs of Mexico, whose baptismal ceremony we 
detailed at an earlier stage, on certain religious holidays, 
in accordance with a strictly observed rite, sacrificed 
infants at the breast on high mountains, or threw them 
into the lake which washes the city of Mexico, in honour 
of the god of rain. 2 

In India, as everyone knows, the Hindoo women used tu 
sacrifice their children to the Ganges. 

In ancient Egypt a virgin was probably thrown 
annually into the Nile, although Ebers, who discusses 
the matter, is inclined to doubt it At all events, to this 
day, a figure made of Nile mud, and called u the Virgin/' is 
thrown intu the river.* 

An old English story of a child and a well has already 
been told. Here is another one. •'The village of 
Osmotherly is seven miles from Northallerton. Tradi¬ 
tion has it that Osmund, King of Northumbria, and his 
wife, had an only son, Osivy, heir to his kingdom. The 

' llnjv, fit., lift 5 Prt&i. 'turrit Am mnt, p. ljj. 
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wise being consulted at his birth 3 foretold the child 
would on a certain day be drowned. The mother In every 
way endeavoured to stave off the catastrophe, and, as 
the time for the fatal event neared, she fled with the boy 
to the top of Osnaberg, or Rosebcrry Toppings as it is 
now called, safe, as she surmised, from any watery depths 
Here she awaited the passing away of the fatal day. 
Having fallen asleep through fatigue, the young prince 
wandered away from her, and came across a small well 
Seeing his face reflected in the water, he endeavoured 
to grasp it, fell in* and was drowned, 1 ' 1 

Other tales are told about several wells in England, 
in which the idea of sacrifice is clearly preserved. 

In addition to these, Grimm details a few Fulk-saytngs 
and legends with the same substratum. 

The nixy. we are told, used to demand a cruel and 
compulsory sacrifice, of which the memory is still extant 
in popular tradition. To this day the rivers are supposed 
by the people to claim their yearly victim, just as we 
say : 

“ Ewer q[ Dart E Rite* ol Dan ! 

Ev«| yea! Lhoii clmnvesl A heatl-' 53 

This yearly victim was usually an innocent child, 1 

In Austria the villagers elect a Whitsun king, dress 
him up in green boughs,, blacken his face, and pitch him 
into the brook. 3 

The following custom ma}^ be ascribed to the influence 
simply of sympathetic magic, but it nevertheless presents 
features highly suggestive of an attenuated sacrificial 
rite. 

In Germany rain is obtained by the practice about to 
be described. i+ A little girl is completely undressed and 
led outside the town, where she is made to dig up 

1 Bapt, Ltr) a Grimm, It*, woL it* p- 4^4- 
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henbane with the little finger of her right hand, and to 
tie it to the little toe of her right foot She is then 
solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest 
river, and splashed with water.” 1 

In the following tale the idea of a sacrifice to the 
rain and thunder god is distinct. The story comes from 
Oberhesse: 

There was once upon a time a peasant who had a child 
that had been bom during a thunderstorm. Far this 
reason, as everybody knows too well, it was fated that 
the child should be struck by lightning. But the parents 
were unwilling to let him go. So every time a thunder¬ 
storm came on they hid him in the cellar until the 
skies became dear again, One day there arose the most 
frightful thunderstorm that ever had been known within 
the memory of man. The lightning flashed and the 
thunder rolled incessantly for eight days and nights, 
until at last it became evident to everybody that, if ever 
they were to sec the sun again, they must let the poor 
tittle thunder-child meet his fate. So the parents brought 
their boy from his hiding place in the cellar, decked 
him out in white, as if lie were a corpse, and led him 
out into the open courtyard. I11 a moment a bolt from 
heaven flashed down upon him and he was killed. From 
that moment the storm abated, 3 

In bringing to a close this account of the mystic 
connection between water and children, let me mention 
one or two customs, tales, etc., which may be of some 
value as corroborating the evidence 1 have led. 

The Irish say that the souls of unbaptfecd children 
go into a great field shrouded in mist, in the midst of 
which is a welt. Hero they amuse themselves, sprinkling 
each other from little jugs, and pass the time away free 
from pains and penalties,* 
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Tht! Japanese common people make use of a certain 
object known as JVangi, i.e. a printing-block, in a curious 
way. When a child dies the mother prints with thi s a 
hundred copies of the image of ]\zo r who is the Sanscrit 
Kshitigafbha T it Ls said. At all events he is also a 
Japanese saint Having printed the images, the mother 
drops them into a stream with an incantation. This 
saint, associated in this way with water, is also, it is 
interesting to note, the superhuman helper of those that 
are in trouble, and especially of dead children. 1 

An old Teutonic Table tells how the moon ' Mani) took 
two children away from the earth just as they were 
drawing water from the well Byrgyn These children 
are the spots you see on the moon.™ 

The pretty custom of well-dressing may quite easily 
and naturally be associated with the child-cult of we 11- 
worship. In England the ceremony is almost entirely 
perlonmed by children and young people, and the practice 
has relatives abroad, in Germany and in Holland. In 
Germany, not far from the Me is Her mountain in Hesse, 
there is a high precipice with a cavern opening tinder 
it a which goes by the name of the Hollow Stone. Into 
this cavern every Easter Monday the youth and maidens 
of the neighbouring villages carry nosegays, and then 
draw some cooling water. No one will venture down 
unless he has flowers with him. They also draw water 
from the spring in jugs to carry home, and throw flowers 
in as an offering, 3 

We are told that a mysterious virtue attaches to water- 
lilies among the Frisians, and Dutch boys are said to 
be extremely careful in plucking or handling them, for, 
tf a boy falls with some of these flowers in his possession, 
he immediately becomes subject to fits. 1 


1 Cham beflain, Lc* % p r 356, 
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In the Middle Ages the wells we know as holy were 
frequently reported to by people for the restoration or 
youth, 1 

We remember the myth of Achilles being rendered 
invulnerable by his mother dipping him, while an infant, 
in the river Styx. 

Homer's heroes were mostly children of the river-gods, 
like the Twetdies of the Scottish border, who trace 
their descent from the river Tweed,- I am scarcely bold 
enough to add the finding of Moses in the bulrushes of 
the NUe to this list. But I can safely include the 
ballad of Hugh of Lincoln, who w as enticed by a Jewess* 
murdered, and thrown into a wdJ T out of the depths of 
which, however, be was able to describe his misfortune. 

We have been able to show" then that the cure of 
children's diseases at wells is but one of many links 
binding little children and water in a close and mystic 
communion. Let us recapitulate these links: 

(1) Little children are taken to wells and springs for 
the cure of disease, and in order to prevent disease 

(2) According to the folk-beliefs of Germany and 
elsewhere, babies come from wells, 

(3) The deities of rain and water in many parts of 
the world were also the deities of fertility and birth- 

(4) Sterility among women is often treated by 
bathing, 

($) The water-spirit assumes at times the form of a 
child or a small person, 

(6) Water-spirits show their fondness for children by 
stealing them, 

(?) There is a certain amount of evidence to show that 
in some parts of the world children used to be sacrificed 
to water and welfe* 
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Taken singly, any one of these facts would only arouse 
that slight and transient interest we experience when we 
meet with any curious circumstance, but taken together 
in a mutually supporting series, they form, in my opinion, 
insurmountable evidence that in the minds of the earlier 
inhabitants of the world a close bond subsisted between 
infants and water, particularly in wells, ponds, and rivers. 
Several German archaeologists arc inclined to refer the 
folk-sayings about the origin of children from wells, 
springs, etc., to the idea that what was really meant 
was, that children came from the clouds,^ the source of 
all water. And although there are some places where 
this idea of cloudland seems predominant in the folk- 
mind, yet I am inclined to the opinion that it would be 
more correct to say that the connection was not between 
children and clouds, so much as between children and 
water generally, whether in the clouds, in the sea, in 
rivers, or in welts. 

I have, I think, conclusively demonstrated that the 
bond was not forged by the practice of baptism. And 
it only remains for me to state what I think to be the 
most natural explanation of the origin of all these beliefs 
about wells and children. 

It is true that the explanation I am about to offer 
is purely theoretical, but it has at least the merit of 
simplicity. 

I should say that the origin of the connection between 
water anti children, in early times supposed to be actual 
and physical, in later days mystic only, was two-fold, 
being based upon two natural facts, viz." 

<l) That children in the pre-natal period do actually 
live in water; and, 

(2) That there is a natural association between fertility 
and water, seen plainly in the vegetable world, 

1 Plow, quoting Adolf Wnttli, vcl. 1., p. ] 1. 
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In order to account for the sanctity attaching to wells 
as creators and begetters of children, we may suppose, 
to take one further step into the region of probabilities, 
that if one of our forebears, his mind already tinged 
with the natural association of water and babies, lost one 
of his children by drowning in a well, it would be very 
natural Tor him to suppose that in that well there abode 
a Being who gave and took children as he saw fit, and 
who, therefore, must be propitiated by gifts of that which 
he loved the best. Fin ally, it would be easy for the 
savage to suppose, that as the spirit of lire of the well 
w r as also the spirit of life of children, then immersion 
in a well would renew die life of ailing and weakly 
children. 

Here, at last, is the answer we set out to find. 


Dan McKenzie, 



THE GRAIL AND THE RITES OF ADONIS. 

BY JESSIE U WE5TOS. 

{Read at Meeting t iq/£ December, 190G.* 1 

In offering these remarks on the subject of the Grail 
origins, I should wish to be understood as seeking, rather 
than tenderings information. The result of my researches 
into the Psrttvai legend has been to cause me to form 
certain opinions as to the sources of the Grail story, 
which the exigencies of space, and the character of 
the Studies as a whole, prevented me from setting forth 
fully in the published volume. At the same time these 
conclusions bore so directly on folklore researches that 
I was strongly impressed with the desirability of bringing 
them to the attention of trained Folklorists, that I aright 
have the advantage of their criticism and judgment in 
finally tormulating my theory. Not that I can claim to 
be the first to give expression to such views. Long 
since Simrock, in his translation of the Parzivai, and 
Professor Martin, in his Zur Gmhagt Untersmkungin 
(iSSo), s arrived at very similar conclusions, but at that 
time the critical material at their disposal was scanty* 
We lacked the illuminating labours of Mannhardt and his 
disciple. Dr. J. G. Frazer. W-e had but one Perczval 
text, and that an extremely bad one, at our disposal, 
and in consequence the results obtained, though interest¬ 
ing and stimulating, were hardly convincing. 
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Hitherto, in criticising the Grail legend, we have been 
under the grave disadvantage of uncertainty as to the 
relative position or the cjftant versions of the story; we 
were not sure which of the varying forms represented 
most faithfully the original dontt/ts of the tale. It 15 
obvious that this was a serious hindrance. You cannot 
safely theorize as to the original form of a story while 
you are still in doubt as to which or certain widely 
differing versions is the older. Inasmuch as, In point 
of MS- date, the Pcrteval of Chrdtien de Troyes is the 
oldest of our Grail romances, the tendency has been to 
regard the story as told by him as the most nearly 
approaching the original, and to argue from that; although 
the vague and unsatisfactory details there given left it 
open to conjecture whether the author were dealing with 
a tradition already formed, or with one in process of 
formation* 

Now, owing to recent discoveries, the standpoint has 
been shifted back, and we know that the earliest attain* 
able Grail story* is that of which not Perceval but Gawain 
was the hero, and the authorship of which is ascribed 
not to Chrctien.de Troyes, but to Eleheris the Welshman. 
The date at which Bleheris lived is uncertain, but his 
identity alike with the Biedhericus referred to by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and the Breri quoted as authority for the 
Tristan of Thomas, has been frankly accepted by 
the leading French and American scholars; so far the 
Germans have preserved silence on the subject . 1 

The passage in Giraldus is unfortunately very vague - 
he simply refers to Biedhericus as 'famcsui ilU /adulator ' 
and says he lived 'a little before our time/ words which 
may mean anything, Giraldus may be using the editorial 
*we,‘ and may mean 'a Little before my time/ which as he 
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was writing in the latter half of the twelfth century, might 
imply that Bledhericus lived in the earlier half " But he 
may also have used the pronoun quite indefinitely; as 
M. Ferdinand Lot, with whom I discussed the question, 
remarked, H it may mean anything from ten to a hundred 
years; we might say that Bonaparte lived 1 a little before 
our time. When we take into consideration the fact that 
only three direct references to Bleheris, or Biihis, as a 
source, have been preserved, while the name is more 
frequently found in the duplicated form of 1 Bleo-Bleheris, 
Ebhos-Elihens, or Bliobliheri, and generally attached to a 
knight of Arthur's court, it seems most probable that he 
lived at a period sufficiently remote to allow of the 
precise details concerning his life and work to become 
obscured, while the tradition of his dose connection with 
Arthurian romance was retained. In any case this much 
is certain, and this is what principally concerns us, his 
version 01 the Grail story is older than that of Chretien, 
and we are justified in seeking for indications of origin 
in the story as told by him rather than in the version 
of tlie younger poet. 

This is the Bleheris Grail story, as given by Wauchier 
ac Dfcfiam, in his continuation of the Ptrawl* 

Arthur, at the conclusion of his successful expedi¬ 
tion^ against Chastel Orguelious, has given the queen 
rendezvous at certain cross roads, marked by four pine 
trees. Here the court awaits him. One evening the 
queen is playing chess at the entrance of her pavilion 
when a stranger knight rides past, and fails to offer any 
sa litatioti* ^ Indignant at the apparent discourtesy, the 
queen sends Kay after him to command his return. 

ay 1 as is fiis wont, carries out his commission in so 
ungracious and insulting a manner that he is overthrown 


bfi 
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for his pains, and returns to court with an exaggerated 
account of die knight's bearing and language. GawaSn 
is then dispatched on the same errand, and, overtaking the 
stranger, courteously invites his return, but is to]d ihat 
he rides on a quest that will brook no delay, and which 
none but he may achieve; nevertheless, he thinks it 
possible that Gawatm whose identity he has learned, 
might succeed. On his return he will gladly pay his 
respects to the queen. 

Gawain, however, by soft words, persuades him to 
return, pledging bis honour that he shall in no wise 
suffer by the delay. They turn back, but scarcely have 
they reached tile tents when the knight, with a loud 
cry, falls forward, wounded to death by a javelin cast 
by an unseen hand. With his dying breath he bids 
Gawain don his armour, and mount his steed, which 
shall carry him to the destined goal Gawain, furious 
at the slur cast cm his honour by this breach of his 
safe-conduct, does as requested, and, leaving the dead 
body to the care of the queen, departs at once. 

Through the night he rides, and all the next day, 
till he has passed the borders of Arthur’s land, and at 
nightfall, wearied out, he finds himself in a waste Sand 
by the sea-shore. A cause way, bordered on either side 
by trees, their roots in the water, runs out from the land, 
and at the further end Gawain sees a light, as of a fire. 
The road is so dark, and the night so stormy, he would 
fain delay till morning,, but the steed, taking tire bit 
in its teeth, dashes down the pathway, and eventually 
he reaches the entrance to a lighted halt., Here he is 
at first received as one long-expected* but, having 
unhdmedp is seen to be a stranger, and left alone. In 
the centre of the hall stands a bier, on which lies a 
body, covered with a rich pall of crimson silk, a broken 
sword on the breast* and four censers at the four comers 
of the bier. A procession of clergy enters, headed 
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by a silver cross, and followed by many folk. Vespers 
for the dead are sung amid general Lamentation and 
Gawairt is again left alone* He now sees on the dais 
a Lance, fixed in a silver socket, from which a stream 
of blood flows continuously into a golden cup, and thence, 
by a channel, Is carded out of the hall. Servants prepare 
the tables for a meaf and the King of the castle, enter¬ 
ing, greets Gawain kindly, and seats him beside him 
on the dais. The butlers pour wine into the cups, 
ajidi from a doorway there issues 1 the rich Graill 

which serves them; 0 Liter wise there is 1 nor $&jant m>r 
sfncsrftall and Gawain marvels much at the service of 
the Graif for now r tis here, and now there, and far fear 
and wonder he scarce dare eat. After supper the King 
leads Gawain to the b[er. and, handing him. the broken 
sword, bids him resolder it. Thb he Tails to do, and 
the King, shaking his head, tells him he may not 

accomplish the quest on which he has come; nevertheless, 
he has she™ great valour in coming thither, and he 
may ask what he will ^ he shall be answered. Gawain 
asks of the Lance; “tis the Lance of Longinus, with 
it the side of the Saviour was pierced, as he hung on 

the Cross, and it shall remain where it now is, and 

bleedj till the Day of Doom. The King will tell who 
it is who lies on the bier, of the stroke by which he 
met his death* and the destruction brought on the 
land thereby; but as he speaks, weeping the while, 
Gawain falls asleep, and wakes to find himself upon 
the seashore, liis steed fastened to a rock beside him, 
and all trace of the castle vanished. Wondering much, 
he mounts his steed, and rides through a land no longer 
waste, while all the folk he meets bless and curse him ; 
for, by asking concerning the Lance, he has brought 
about the partial restoration of fruitfulness. Had he also 
asked of the Grail* the curse would have been entirely 
removed. 
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Now, there are certain points in this story which 
cannot foil to strike those familiar with the Grail 
legend Who are the tivo dead men of the tale, the 
knight so mysteriously slain and the Body on the 
bier? We never learn. Nor do we ever hear the nature 
of the quest—Was it to avenge the dead knight of the 
castle7 Was it to break the spell upon the land? 
Manessier, who about fifty years later brought the 
Perceval compilation to a final conclusion, gives, indeed, 
what purports to be a continuation of the tale. Gawain 
is here besought by the sister of the knight slain in 
his company to come to her aid against a foe, but the 
story is banoh to the last degree. There are points of 
contact with other versions: the maidens name is * la 
sorepuedt the name Chretien gives to the Grail King's 
niece; her foe is King Mangons, or Amangon* the 
name of the oppressor of tile maidens in the Ekwidatlon, 
to which we shall refer presently; but if there be any 
original connection with the Bidieris version, that con¬ 
nection has become completely obscured, Manessier, 
too, makes no attempt at solving the mystery of the 
Body upon the bier; certain scholars have indeed 
identified the slain man with Goon-Desert, or Gondefcr, 
the brother of Manessier’s Grail King, whose death by 
treachery Perceval avenges. But this identification is 
purely arbitrary; there is no bier in Manessier, it is, in 
fact, distinctively a feature of the Gaiimin version. 

The connection of the wasting of the land with the 
death of the knight, if knight he were, is also uncertain ; 
indeed this is a part of the story which appears to have 
been designedly left in obscurity—it is at this point 
that Gawain fails asleep. I am tempted to believe rlur 
those who told the tale were themselves at a loss here. 
Then the Grail is no Christian relic, it acts simply as 
a food-providing talisman, coming and going without 
visible agency. It is called the rich, not the holy. Grail 
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Nor dees the explanation given of the Lance agree with the 
description; the stream of blood h which pours continuously 
from the weapon P and is carried out or the hall, whither* 
wc are not to!d ? can have no connection with the careful Ey- 
guarded relic of the Saint Sang 1 , tn truth, we may say 
without hesitation that the whole machinery of the 
story is definitely non-Christian, and that the explanation 
of its peculiarities must be sought outside the range of 
ecclesiastical tradition, At the same time certain of 
these features are repeated in a persistent fashion, 
even in the most definitely etclesiasticised versions: a 
peculiarity which, I think, justifies the supposition that 
they form a part of the original Grail tradition. 

Now it has secured to me that an explanation of 
the most characteristic features of our story may be 
found in the suggestion that they are a survival mis¬ 
understood and imperfectly remembered, of a form of 
Nature worship closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the Rites of Adonis so exhaustively studied by Dr. 
Frazer in 7 Ae Golden Bough, It wOJ be remembered 
that the essence of these rites was the symbolic representa¬ 
tion of the annual processes of Nature, the sequence and 
transition of the seasons. The god, Adonis, or Tammuz, 
or whatever he was called in the land where the rites 
were celebrated, tspified the vivifying principle of vegeta¬ 
tion ; his death was mourned as the death of vegetation 
in winter, his restoration to life was hailed as its restora¬ 
tion in spring. An effigy representing the dead god was 
honoured with all the rites of mourning, and subsequently 
committed tu the waves. Women especially psayed so 
large a part in these rites that an Arabic writer of 
the tenth century refers to the festival as El-Bug£t r 
' the festival the Weeping Women .' 1 

The central nbfif of the GaTuain Grail-story is, I 

! tF. pf /Y#vi: TAf GiiLfei* &<wM —mtdci html- 

bg * Aiicmia. 1 Ad<mis t Attu M Qnris, chap. till. 
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submit, identical with the central idea of the Adonis 
rites—a death, and failure of vegetation caused by that 
death. Both here and in the version given by the 
curious German poem of Bid Crone, where G a wain is 
again the Grail hero, we are told that the wasting of 
the land was brought about by the Dolorous Stroke. 
Thus the central figure, the Body on tlie bier, whose 
identity is never made clear, would in this view repre¬ 
sent the dead god; the bleeding Lance, the weapon 
with which lie was done to death (1 think it more 
probable that the Dolorous Stroke was dealt by a 
Lance or Spear, as in the Batin and Balan story, than 
by a sword). 

If we accept this view we can, i think, explain the 
origin of that mysterious figure of the Grail legend* the 
Maimed King. The Tact that this central figure was at 
the same time dead and alive must, when the real meaning 
of the incidents had become obscured, and the story, 
imperfectly remembered, was told simply as a stoiy. 
have been a source of perplexity to the tellers. An easy 
way out of the difficulty—it was a very real difficulty— 
would be to represent the king, or god, as desperately 
wounded. That such an idea was in the minds of the 
romance writers appears, I think, from the peculiar 
version of Dili CrSne % where, when Gawain has asked 
concerning the Grail, the Maimed King and his attend¬ 
ants vanish at daybreak ; they were dead, but preserved 
a semblance of life till the question was put. If the 
Gaioain versions really represent the older, and primary, 
group, it is possible tliat this particular rendering really 
preceded the Maimed King version, though in the form 
preserved It is combined with it 

Again, ici the very curious and unique Merlin MS*, 
No, 337 of the French MSS, of the BiAliotAigue National *, 
we find that Perceval Is called the son of the widow lady, 
while his father, the Maimed King, is yet alive, and It 
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Is explained that, being desperately wounded, and only 
to bn healed when the quest Is achieved, he Is as good 
aa dead, and hrs wife may be reckoned a widow* These 
two instances will suffice to shew that the transformation 
of the Body on the bier into the Maimed King on the 
Utter, is neither impossible nor unnatural. The two are 
really one and the same. 

Students of the Grail cycle will hardly need to be 
reminded that the identity of the Maimed King is ft 
hopeless puzzle. He may be the Fisher King, or the 
Fisher King's father, or have no connection with either, 
as in the Evalach-Mordrains story. He may have been 
wounded in battle, or accidentally, or wilfully, or by 
supernatural means, as the punishment of too dose an 
approach to spiritual mysteries. A proof of the confusion 
which ultimately resulted from these conflicting versions 
is to be found in the Merlin MS. above referred to, where 
not only Perceval's father but two others are Maimed 
Kings, and all three sit at the Table of the Grail, If 
such confusion existed in the mind of the writers, no 
wonder that we, the readers, find the path of Grail 
criticism ft rough and intricate one J Frobably the 
characters of the Maimed King and the Fisher King 
were originally distinct, the Maimed King representing, 
as we have suggested, the god, in whose honour the rites 
were performed ; the Fisher King, who, whether maimed 
or not, invariably acts as host, representing the Priest. 
It Would be his office to preside at the ritual feast, and 
at the initiation of the neophyte, offices which would 
well fit in with the character of Host Here* the name 
of Fisher King is not given to him, but in certain text? 
which interpolate tile history of Joseph of Arimathea 
he is identified with that Monarch. It will readily 
be understood that when the idea that the god was 
alive gained possession of the minds of those who told 
the story, there would be two lords of the castle, and 
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they would find some difficulty in distinguishing the 
rAle of the npe from that of the other. We may note 
that in this {/>., the Blcheris) version, in that of Wauthicr 
de Den a in at the conclusion of his section of the Percctul, 
in the Prose Lancelot, and in the QutsU, tile Host is 
not maimed. 

Again., this proposed origin would explain the wasting 
of the land, the mysterious Curse of Log res, winch is 
referred to alike in earlier and later versions, and of 
which no explanation is ever given. As we saw above, 
the essence of the Rites was the symbolic representa¬ 
tion of the processes of Nature. The festival of tile 
death and revival of the god took place at the Spring 
solstice ; it was an objective parable, finding its interpreta¬ 
tion in the awakening of Nature from her winter sleep. 
Here the wasting of the land is in some mysterious 
manner connected with the death or wounding of the 
central figure; the successful accomplishment of the Grail 
quest brings about cither the restoration of the land to 
fruitfulness, or the healing of the King (Chretien and 
Wolfram, for example, have no Wasted Land). Thus 
the object of the Quest would appear to be one with 
that of the Adonis-ritual. 

This wasting of the land is found in three Gawain 
Grail-slorics, that by Blcheris, the version of Chasid Mer- 
iviltcm, and Did Crone ; it is found in one Ptrcma! text, 
the Gerbert continuation. Thus, briefly, the object of the 
Rites is die restoration of Vegetation, connected with the 
revival of the god ; the object of tile Guest is the same, 
but connected with the restoration to health of the King. 1 

I have before noted the fact that the r-Mc played by 

‘ ZfiW d Sir Ftnx/al, JL 1-1 j. [ n tile Dirful MS- of the prose JWW 
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ivomen in these rites was of such importance that 
eventually it gave a name to the Festival In the 
Kotiks to my translation of three visits paid by Gaivain 
to the Grail Castle, 1 remarked on the persistent recurrence 
in these stories of a weeping maiden or maidens, the 
cause of whose grief is never made ckar. In Dift Crfrur* 
where, as we have scei^ the Maimed King and his 
court have but the semblance of life and are in very 
truth dead, the Grail-bearer and her companions are 
the only living beings in the castle, and their grief is T 
in a measure,, comprehensible; they desire the breaking 
of the spell which binds them to this uncanny company. 
In what, in the Perc&al Studies, I have designated as 
the Ckitsiii Afmvilfens version, a version midway 
between that of Bleheris and of Chretien, there is but 
one weeping maiden, the Grail-bgarer. In the curious 
interpolation of the Heralds 1 College MS,, when the 
broken sword is restored to the Fisher King, he mentions 
among the results of the successful achievement of the 
quest, that the hero shall know why the maiden weeps, 
I doubt very much whether the writer of the lined him* 
self knew the reason f In the visit paid by Bohort to 
castle Carbonic, it is Elaine, daughter of King Pellcs, 
who veeps, because, being no longer a maiden, she may 
no longer be Grail-bearer, As she is about to become 
the mother of the Grail winner, and knows to what 
honour her son Is predestined, the explanation h not 
convincing; but there had to be a weeping maiden in 
the story. The most curious instance of the persistence 
cf this part of the original tradition is to be found in 
Gflwam*s visit to Corbenic, in the prose Lancelot+ where 
he sees not one, but twelve maidens kneeling at the 
closed door of the Grail chamber, weeping bitterly* and 
praying to be delivered from their torment But the 
dwellers in Castle Corbenic, so far from being in torment 
have all that heart can desire, and, moreover* the honour 
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of being guardians of the there) sacred and most Christian 
relic, the Holy Grail. 1 

Now, in the light of the parallels already cited, is it 
not at feast possible that these weeping maidens, who 
wail so mysteriously through the Grail story, are a 
survival of, and witness to r the original source of that 
story, that they are the mourning women of the Adonis 
ritual, the ‘Women weeping for Tammur 1 ? 

This interpretation would also explain the constant 
stress laid upon the general mourning, even when the 
reason for this mourning appears inadequate, as eg. in 
the Parrival. Here we are told that the appearance of 
the bleeding Lance is the signal for such lamentation that 
w The folk of thirty kingdoms could scarce have bemoaned 
them more" Bk v. 1 . 130. Here certainly the Lance is 
that with which the king has been wounded, but the folk 
of the castle are in no way affected, there Is no wasting 
of the land. 

Again, in Peredur, at the appearance of the Lance alt 
fell to wailing and lamentation, but here there seems to 
be Po connection between the Lance and the wound of 
the king, which latter is the work of the sorceresses 
of Gloucester. If the original source of the story is to 
be found in the Adonis ritual, and if the mourning which 
is so marked a feature of that ritual be associated, as 
Drs. Robertson Smyth and Famell have suggested, rather 
with the death of the god than with the consequent 
failure of vegetation, 5 then we might expect to find the 
association of the mourning with the weapon which 
originally dealt the fatal blow to persist in versions which 
had dropped out the (originally) companion feature of the 
Wasted Land. 

We have thus the following important points of contact 
between the Adonis ritual and the stoiy of the Visit to 

1 a h-Qtfis CO vqL tl of Arthurian Rfmsmtes. 
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the Grail Castle: the wasted land; the slain king (or 
knight) l the mourning, with special insistence on the 
part played by women; and the restoration of fertility; 
while certain minor points, such as the crimson covering 
of the bier, the incense, and the presence, in certain 
versions, of doves as agents in the mysterious ceremonies 
also find their parallel in the same ritual. 1 

To put the matter briefly, the scene enacted io the 
presence of the chance visitor to the Grail Castle involved 
the chief incidents of the Adonis rites, I would submit 
that whereas the presence of an isolated feature might 
be due to chance, that of a complete and harmonious 
group, embracing at once the ceremonies and the object 
of the cult* can scarcely be so explained. 

To go a step further Originally I entitled this paper 
1 The Grail and the Mysteries of A donisl For the word 
mysteries I have now substituted ritual^ in view of the 
perfectly well-grounded objection that, in classical times, 
the worship of Adonis was not carried on in secret. 
Nevertheless, 1 am disposed to believe that the word 
mysteries might, without impropriety, be used in connec¬ 
tion with the celebration of these rites when in later ages 
Christianity had become the faith ‘in possession/ and 
the votaries of an older cult performed their rites under 
the ban of ecclesiastical disapproval. Much) of course, 
depends upon the character of the cult; the Adonis 
worship was in its essence a ' Life ’ cult, the life of the 
god ensuring the life of vegetation, and that in its turn 
the life of man; it is obvious that such a cult might 
possess an esoteric as well as an exoteric significance. 
To the ordinary worshipper the ritual would be an object* 
lesson, setting forth the actual processes of Nature, to the 

l Ci Frazer, Ad) fair, Atrit, OHrit, p, 7. The 'tma£<> of TanMSM w4S 
clothed la ted, and incense WM burnt before it. Doves sacrificeJ 10- 
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initiate it would be the means of imparting other, and 
less innocent, teaching as to the sources of life. 

This much is certain : die Grail is perpetually treated 
as something strange, m^terious* awe-inspiring; its secrets 
are on no account to be rashly approached or lightly 
spoken of; he runs great danger who docs so r Such 
terms could hardly be applied to the Adonis rites under 
ordinary conditions, and yet, as we have seen* the Grail 
story presents such a striking identity of incident with 
these rites that a connection between the two seems 
practically certain. We have to seek for some explanation 
which will preserve this connection while at the same 
time accounting for the presence of certain "occult* 
features in the tale + 

The explanation surely lies in the fact suggested above, 
that the Adonis cult was essentially a Life cult, and, as 
such, susceptible of strange developments* Dr. Frazer 
has laid stress on the close connection which* in the 
minds of primitive worshippers, subsisted between the 
varying forms of life: “ They commonly believed that 
the tie between the animal and vegetable world was even 
closer than it really is—to them the principle of life and 
fertility, whether animal or vegetable, was one and indi¬ 
visible.' 1 Dutaure, while assigning the same origin as 
does Dr. Frazer to the ritual, definitely classes the worship 
of Adonis among those cults which H * assumed in process 
of time a distinctly " carnal 1 character; 1 * 

Tiie Lance and Cup which Tarm the central features of 
the imagery of our story are also met with as 1 Phallic* 
symbols, and I am strongly of opinion that many of the 
most perplexing features 3 of the legend are capable of 

1 CL Admit t rftfi j, p, 5, 
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explanation on the theory that behind the ordinary simple 
J Vegetation 1 symbolism there lay something which justi¬ 
fied so learned and acute a scholar as the late Professor 
Heinzel, whose works are a veritable mine of learning and 
ingenuity, in regarding our records or the Visit to the Grail 
Castle as records of an initiation frumqnie. Long since, 
in his study on the Old French Grail romances {Die 
AU-Fram&siscke Gral R&manen y 1891) he suggested that 
the failure to put the question was equivalent to a refusal 
on the part or the neophyte to submit to the or deal, 1 but, 
owing probably to the form in which he cast the results of 
his researches, much of their value has been obscured. 

Let us note first, that whatever else changes m the 
Story, the essential framework remains the same. Always 
the castle is found by chance ; always the hero beholds 
marvels he does not comprehend; always he fails to 

fulfil die test which would have qualified him to receive 
the explanation of those marvels; always he recognises 
his fault too late, when the opportunity has passed 
beyond recall; and only after long trial is it again 
granted to him. Let us clear our minds once and for 
all Frocn the delusion that the Grail story is primarily 
the story of a quest \ it is that secondarily. In its 
primary Form it is the romance of a lost opportunity; 
for always, and in every instance, the first visit connotes 
failure; it is to redress that failure that the quest is 

undertaken. So essentially is this a part of the story 

that it survives even in the Galahad version; that 
immaculate and uninteresting hero does not fail, of 

course; but neither does he come to the Grail castle 
for the first time when he presides at the solemn and 
symbolic feast; he was brought up there, but has left it 
before the Quest begins; like his predecessors, Gawain and 
Perceval, lie goes forth from the castle in order to return. 

1 | J jqf, llctnzcrE method was very eonfnspd, ttnd rcftfcliftS lq the question 
sit scattered throughouT I he lung study. 
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Now, let us accept for the nonce Professor HeinzeTs 
suggestion, but for the word refusal substitute failure, Lind 
recognising that the incidents related rest upon real 
objective factSi we may, perhaps, hazard a guess at the 
cause of this failure. In the Elcherk story we have 
seen that the hero was overcome by slumber at the 
critical moment of the King's recital, and only awoke 
to find himself alone upon the seashore, all trace of 
the castle having disappeared. This is again the cause 
of failure in the Chmtd Mervfiitms version. In the 
Perlksvaas three drops of blood fail from the lance on 
to the table, and Gawaln, gazing upon them, falls into 
a. trance, and can neither speak nor stir In £ti& Ovne 
we have again the mysterious slumber, though here 
associated with the drinking of wine, the effect of which 
ia to plunge Gawain's comrades, Lancelot and Cab- 
greant into a sleep which lasts till the question has 
been put d and the marvels explained,. In tills version 
also, we have the blood drops ; but here d though they 
fall from the Lance, they are swallowed by the King 3 
thus having no connection with the trance. 

In the Pdmvai version, on the contrary, the blood 
drops are connected with a trance, but not with the 
Grail; and the hero's failure is accounted for on purely 
rational ground>> his too rigid adherence to the counsels 
of Gurnetnanz. 1 

As we have seen, the Gawain versions certainly 
represent the older stage of tradition, and we may, 
therefore, fairly assume that, in Live original form of the 
story, the failure to ask the necessary question was 
due to a mysterious slumber which overtook the htiro 

1 In Lite prose however, there h u hrmt rtf T.htf earlicT form* 
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at the crucial point of his test. But what caused this 
slumber? Is it too bold a suggestion that the blood 
drops, which are often so closely associated with the 
Grail, and are always found in connection with a trance, 
were the operating cause ? that, in fact, they were 
employed to induce an hypnotic slumber on the part 
of the aspirant? We know- that in Mesmerism and 
kindred practices, the Erst step is to seize and fix the 
attention of the subject—I believe a glittering disc, or 
some such object, is often employed—in any case it 
is through the eye that the desired effect is produced 
upon the brain. In the case of Gawain, and of Perceval 
alike, we are told that it is the startling contrast of 
colour—the crimson blood on the white cloth, or snow— 
that fetters their attention. It is of course possible that 
the slumber was merely a literary device for winding 
up the story, but the introduction of the feature of 
restored vegetation shows that the tale was moulded 
by some one who understood its real significance ; and 
slumber hypnotically induced would be a very natural 
method of getting rid of an intruder who had stumbled 
upon rites not intended for general knowledge, and had 
failed to qualify for admission to their secrets. This 
much is certain, if die Grail stories have dicir root in 
the ritual of Adonis, we are dealing with a set of 
concrete facts, which must originally have admitted of 
a, rational explanation, I would submit that if the 
slumber be really .1 part of the original tale, and diere is 
every reason to believe that it is, then it must be capable 
of a rational explanation, and I can, in no other way, 
account for its constant recurrence, or for its connection 
widi the blood drops, save on the hypothesis that one of 
the trials to which die neophyte was exposed, and to 
which apparently he frequently succumbed, was the test 
of hypnotic suggestion. 

But how shall we explain the Grail itself? Would 
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it not be the vessel of the common quasi-sacramental 
feast always connected with these rites? It is 
interesting that the MS- which gives ns the best 
Bleheris text also, in the same section of the work, 
offers ns the only other instance I know of the use of 
the word Grail* When Gawain enters the castle of 
Brandehs, he finds a feast prepared, and boars 1 heads 
upon Grails of silver. The other MSS, have here sub¬ 
stituted for Grail the word Tailllor. It h thus 
practically certain that the writer of these tales, when 
he used the word Grail f meant a Dish, and not a Cup, 
The magical features,, the automatic service, the feeding 
of the guests with all kinds of meat, were probably 
later additions, borrowed by the story-tellers from the 
numerous food-providing talismans of folk lore. For 
we must ask ourselves how was the story told, from the 
Inside or from the outride? That is, was It intended 
to be a method of preserving, and handing on, the 
tradition of these rites; or was it simply a story 
composed round this ritual as a centre? The first 
hypothesis would appear to involve the admission that 
the minstrels were the conscwus guardians and trans¬ 
mitters of an occult tradition; a view which, in face of 
the close con nee Hon now proved to exist between the 
minstrel guilds and the monasteries, I do not feel 
able to accept Also, we should then expect to find 
one clear and consistent version ; and I suspect that 
that version would have been less susceptible of 
Christianisatlon. But if the tale were told from the 
outside, if it were a story based upon, quite possibly, 
the genuine experience of one who assisted by chance 
at the celebration of these rites, ignorant of Lhdr nature 
and meaning, we can understand how it would take 
and keep this particular form. One admitted to the 
full participation In this ritual might not talk about 
it, where one possessed of but a partial and outside 
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knowledge would be Free to speak. Arid as the story 
passed From one to the other, is it not probable that 
while the initiated might venture to add or correct a 
feature T the uninitiated would introduce details which 
appeared to him suitable, but which were really foreign 
to the original trend of the tak? How, except on 
the hypothesis of some such origin^ explain the persistent 
adherence to the framework of the story p or the hints 
as to die mysterious nature of the talisman g and the 
penalties to bo incurred if its secrets are revealed 1 
Do not let us forget that It is precisely in this, the 
earliest form of the talc, and in the confused version 
of the same offered by the Elucidation, that the secret 
character of the GraO is insisted upon. On any other 
hypothesis, what is this secret? 

And now that 1 have had occasion to mention the 
Elucidation, I would ask T docs not this theory of the 
Grail origins provide us, at last, with a possible solution 
of that most perplexing text? As is known to students 
of the subject, the Elucidation purports to be an intro¬ 
duction to the Grail story, and is found in three texts, 
the Mans MS + of the Perceval, the Middle German trans¬ 
lation of the continuation to that poem, and the (1530) 
printed edition of the work. It is extremely confused, 
and its connection with the other Grail texts has till 
recently been a complete puzzle. It starts with a 
warning from Master Blihis against revealing the secrets 
□f the Grail, It then relates how at one time there 
were maidens dwelling in the hills, or wells, (the original 
word* puys, might he translated either way; ! prefer 

the rendering of the German text, hills), who would 
offer food and drink to the passer by; but when King 
Amangons offered force to one, and took away her 
golden cup, they left the country ; and, the writer goes 
on, “the court of the Fisher King could no longer be 
found? 1 Nevertheless, Gawain found it; and we then 
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have a summary of the Bleheris visit r given in terms 
often verbally identical with the text of WaXichier de 
Den aim 

Some time ago, in the course of my Fttrn'ul studies, 

I came to the conclusion that the text at the root of 
the Elucidation was another, and apparently later, form 
of that used by Wauchier F and that in our English 
Gmram poems we had fragments of the same collection. 
Now, it appears to me, that wc can suggest even a 
closer link. What if this text be really what it purports 
to be* the introduction to all the Grail stories? If it 
be the record of an insult 1 offered by a local chieftain 
to a priestess of these rites, in consequence of which 
they were no longer openly celebrated in that land, 
and, as the writer puts it, “the court of the Fisher 
King (the Priest of this ritual) could no longer be 
found ? JS Would not that be the logical introduction 
to the tale of one who found, and knew not what he 
found ? it may be that after all the Efaddativ « is not 
so badly named 1 

So far as the Christian aspect of the story is concerned, 
it is now beyond doubt that a legend, similar in all 
respects to that of the Grail, was widely current at a 
date long anterior to any of our extant Grail texts* 
The story h with Nicodemus instead of Joseph as prota¬ 
gonist, is told of two of the most famous of Continental 
relics, the Saint Sang of Ft scamp and the Vb/to Santo 
of Lucca. The most complete MSS. of the Per&pal 
re Ter, as authority, to a book written at Fescamp. Who 
was the first to utilise the pseudo-Gospels as material 
for the history of mediaeval relics wc cannot say, but, 
given the trend of popular the ugh t F i t *vas practical ly 
inevitable that If the Grail were to receive the Christian 
pedigree which in the natural process of development in 

1 If there he really Fhallie symbolism in the Lair, the wemimg of the a Hr title 
is 
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a mediaeval atmosphere, given to edification p it was bound 
to receive, it was almost inevitable that it should be 
fathered upon either Joseph of Arimathea or Xicodemus ; 
as a matter of fact both are called into the service of 
the romancers, 1 

Given these facts, on the one hand an exceedingly 
popular story 4 having for its central point of interest a 
vessel round which there hovered an atmosphere of 
mystery and dread—none dare speak of the secrets of 
the Grail,—and connected in some unexplained manner 
with drops of blood and a bleeding lance: on the 
other hand, an equally popular legend connected with 
the Passion of Christ, and relics of that Passion ; and 
does it not become easy to understand how on the 
common ground of the vessel of the ritual feast the two 
might meet and eventually coalesce; the vessel of the 
Nature-worship being first connected with the Passion 
and finally identified with the chalice of the Eucharist 
If I be correct in my suggestion as to the hidden meaning 
of this ritual and that it was in truth a Life-cult, the 
Grail quest would be the quest for life ; the Grail itself, 
under all its varying forms, the vessel in which the food 
necessary for life was presented to the worshippers, 

I would earnestly ask all students of this fascinating 
subject to consider seriously whether the theory here 
sketched may not be found capable of providing that 
link between the conflicting versions which all previous 
hypotheses have failed to supply? On the theory of a 
purely Christian origin, how can we account for the 
obviously folk lore features of our talc ? How could the 
vessel of the Christian Eucharist have become the self¬ 
acting, food-providing talisman, known not only to Bleheris, 
but also to the author of the Quti&l How could Kiotj 
(the author of the lost French poem adapted by Wolfram 

1 i'-cii EDmnuuie.’S of itiesc legends, ef. Legrwd Sir Frrtttoi /, chap* *■ 
«pprndii. 
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von Eschenbach), have dared to turn it into a mere magical 
stone, a Baetylus? For if there be one thing certain, it 
is that the Grail had been Christianised before the day 
of Chretien and Kiot If, on the other hand, the vessel 
were a mere food-providing Pagan talisman, how, and 
why, did it become so suddenly Christianized? what was 
there about it* more than about the counties similar 
talismans, that would suggest such a development? But 
if the Grail were from the first connected with a form of 
religious worship* from the first surrounded with a halo 
of awe and reverence, we can understand that it would 
lend itself with admirable readiness to the process of 
Christ [animation. Even as we can understand how K Lot, 
who was certainly a man of unusual learning, while he 
might shrink from Paganising a fundamentally Christian 
relic p would have no scruple in substituting the object of 
one mysterious Pagan cult for that of another, and in 
replacing the vessel of the Adonis Rites by a Eaetylus. 
One who knew so much may well have known what was 
tlie real character of the Grail. It seems to me that on 
this theory, and on this theory alone, can we account 
logically and harmoniously, alike for the development 
and the diversities of the Grail romances. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind members of this 
Society that, in the interesting series of papers on the 
European Sky-God, contributed by Mr. Cook to the 
pages of F&ih-Lor^ certain stories connected alike with 
Cuchullm aod Gawain, are claimed as dependent on, 
and to be explained by, precisely the bet of customs 
and beliefs with which I am here dealing. If the Green 
Knight be a survival of the Vegetation god, why not 
the Maimed King? I do not know hnw far Mr Cook 1 ? 
theories have met with the approval of folk-lore experts, 
but It does seem to me that when two enquirers* 
starring from different points, and travelling by different 
roads, reach precisely the same goal, there is at least an 
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initial probability that that foal was once, very long 
ago, no doubt, the starting point of those diverging 
roads. 

Jessie L. Weston. 


PoststripL—l would here make certain suggestions which 
may meet objections raised in the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed the reading of this paper. A point advanced alike 
by Mr. Nutt and Mr. Cook was that if the hypothesis of 
such an origin be granted* the connection of Gawain with 
tliis particular group ui beliefs and practices can hardly 
be accidental My own view is that die talc, based on 
actual and imperfcctly-understood experiences, was cast 
into story-form by a bard who knew what the incidents 
connoted, and that the connection of Gawain with the 
ta!e is due to one who knew the real character of the 
material with which he was dealing. 



AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

N* THOMAS 

To deal seriatim with Dr. HowitCs defence of his 
position would, I fear, not make for enlightenment, at 
any rate so far as the casual reader is concerned. I 
continue the controversy, it is true, more in the hope of 
eliciting further facts from Dr. Howitt than for any other 
reason. I have already elicited from him (i) an admission 
that he has been guilty of a fundamental error in his 
account of firraum in N.TSE-A, and (z) the admission 
that the Kumai terms mown and bra are not, as he has 
hitherto implied, strictly analogous to nca. 

To reply in full to Dr. Howitt, and in particular to 
clear up all the errors into which he has fallen regarding 
my meaning, would be impossible. I can only ask him 
to read my remarks in the light of my definitions, not 
of lits own. As I shall show below, his own terminology 
is extraordinarily lax, and to this is due such smatl 
confusions as I have fallen into. 

It will be convenient to take in order the various 
points raised by Dr Howitfs paper and to deaJ ; n 
succession with (i) questions of terminology, and in con¬ 
nection with it ( 2 ) Dr. Howto's theory of social 
evolution, then ( 3 ) the origin of marital terms and the 
meaning of ( 4 .j ,„anm-bra and (5) katidri, and (fi) the 
area in whrch the psrrauru custom is found, I will then 
deal briefly with one or two subsidiary points 

Dr. Ilowitt gives the following summary of limitations 
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of marriage on p, 28 2 of _V T> S.E. A . At the outset 
there was (i) the undivided cammunc, where any male 
could marry any female; this I call 'absolute promiscuity." 
(II) Then came the segmentation of the tribe into two 
exogamous moieties, and a man is restricted in his choice 
of a wife to half the women of the tribe. In practice 
we find these tribes have regulations which make their 
marriage customs identical with {Hi) the four-class tribes 
which limit a man's choice to one-fourth ol the women, 
of a tribe; (Iv) the cross-cousin marriages of these tribes 
are forbidden by the Dieri, whose rule is identical with 
that of the eight-cl ass tribes, and limits a man's choice 
to one-eighth of the women of a tribe. 

These three systems I term " limited or +l modified 
promiscuity," and I term the kinship circle into which a 
man may marry the M /ingroup*' 1 

(v) The Dseri and a few other tribes have, side by side 
with the individual marriage common to all the Australian 
tribes, a system which provides accessory spouses for 
married persons or gives unmarried men certain nghts 
over women who are not their individual wives. This is 
known as pirranri4 f and I term the circle which enters 
into this relation by the name of the “flirmum-g roup," 
or “circle/ 1 though it is. in fact* merely a fluctuating set 
of legal paramours ; at most. Art Wri-made pirrauru seems 
to be permanent. 

In order to make things quite clear I take a typical 
four-class tribe; not the Died, as both their irams- 
relation and other modifications (Legal fictions for facili¬ 
tating illegal marriages) complicate matters. In such a 
tribe one-fourth of the women are mm (Le, potential 
wives) or marriageable to a given man. In the accom¬ 
panying diagram the women of such a tribe are shown 
divided into the four classes: a male of class 4 fin a 
matrilineal tribe) has the women of class 1 as M father's 
sisters." of 2 as mother's sisters. of 3 ai n&a (potential 
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wives). of 4 as sisters. If such a tribe were to practise 
ptrraum a certain number of noa women (who here 
number 36) become accessory spouses to the man; we 
may take their number at 3 , and show the pirrauru 
circle by shading the squares indicating the women in 
question. Finally he has his individual wife, shown here 
by a black square. 


UoiET* A. MurTTT 



I lay special stress upon the fact that the noa group 
is wider than the pirrauru group, and that all ma women 
do not in fact become the pirrauru of any single man, 
nor all noa men the pirrauru of any individual woman 
I now turn to Dr. Howitt's paper. 

The f l? t point to which I wish to cal] attention is 
Ui. Howitts failure to formulate a consistent theorv 
On p. 171 he asserts that what I call ‘'modified pro- 
miscmty must have preceded the creation of the noa 
group, that is to say that there was no stage intermediate 
between absolute promiscuity and the pirrauru marriage 
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of the present day. On p. 174, and again at the top of 
*77* without perceiving that he Is contradicting his 
previous statement, he asserts that "the application of 
the term ngaptn to the other brothers who have not 
become pirrmmi" (j> r to all the men of the rum group) 
appears to be a vestigiary survival of what was once a 
fact. That is to say that between the "'absolute pro¬ 
miscuity of the undivided commune ,P and the pirraum 
marriage of the present day there was a stage, in which 
all the men of one noa -group were tit? jurt husbands of 
alt the women of another; and this view he emphasises 
on p. 1 Si j. where he averts that the kaisdri ceremony Is 
a restriction of the range of license wi thin the mu group 
and creates the pirraum group, while the n&a relationship 
is itself a restriction on a former wider range or licence 
(*' £ + absolute promiscuity). In order to make Dr. Howitt's 
error quite clear, I now quote from p. 172 (cf. the passage 
at the bottom of p. 177, contradicting that at the top) 
a sentence in which he affirms the view stated in the 
first of these three passages; M consider the noa 
relationship as having restricted the range of an earlier 
and wider license to the present limits of the pirraum 
marriage,” 

On p, 174 on p. 176 and on p. 183, Dr Howitt charges 
me with not understanding the facts of nca and pirraum. 
If this were in Fact so, I should have ample justification 
in the confusions just quoted ; but in fact the three 
passages from my remarks on those pages are absolutely 
accurate, and would have been clear to Dr, Hewitt, even 
if he did not agree with them, had he read them In the 
light of my definitions and not tried to take my termin¬ 
ology in a sense of his own. 

On p. 171 Dr. Ilowitt remarks, 11 Throughout my paper 
I spoke of pirraum as group-marriage/' As a matter 
of fact Dr, Hewitt uses both group-marriage and 
pirrauru in two different senses, sometimes enlarging the 
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pirraum circle and making it equivalent to the noa 
group, sometimes narrowing the non to make tt coincide 
with the pirraum group (see Fig, 1 ) L In Folk-Lore, xvii., 
p. 104, Dr. Howitt saps that the tribes whose kinship 
terms lie has just quoted had pirrauru marriage; among 
tfie tribes in question is the Arunta, and the term which 
Dr, Howitt mentions as in use among them is the word 
umwa (=noa). Now, as my diagram shows and as Dr, 
Howitt cannot but admit when he is challenged, the non 
group is not as a rule coextensive with any one pirraum 
group, though it includes i15 pirrauru is therefore used in 
this passage in the sense of wAJ-gToup-marriage. When, 
therefore, Dr. Howitt speaks of pirrauru, we are uncertain 
whether he means the extant Dicri custom or the 
conjectured institution which he asserts on p, 1S1 to 
have been restricted by the kandri ceremony. 

Conversely, Ur. Hewitt speaks of pirraum as group- 
marriage txvii, [g 5l xviii. 171, tSs, etc,), and at the same 
time asserts the former existence of another kind of 
group-marriage among the Ivtirnai, whose terms ntetisut- 
kra> as I shall show below, correspond not to pirraum 
but to noa, in at! essentials, Dr. Howitt’s affirmation 
notwithstanding, 1 here are therefore not only two kinds 
of pirraum, but also two kinds of group-marriage, and 
Dr. Howitt leaves his readers to guess which he means 
in any particular passage. If he is misunderstood, his 
blood is on his own head. 

11 ) I now pass on to the third point of those mentioned 
above—the origin of the marital terms. Dr. Howitt 
asserts (p. r 7 o) that "the (group) terms, husband and 
wife, Tatiicr and mother, son and brother, all arise out of 
the pirraum famiSy." If by this Dr. Howitt means 
pirraum ns its only proper sense, that in which it is 
used by the Dicri, this statement is unfortunately 
absolutely misleading. Dr. Howitt has shown nothing 
of the sort and can show nothing of the sort, for the 
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simple reason that, as my diagram shows, the noa group 
Ls not Co-extensive with any one ptrrauru group, but 
more extensive, whereas use of the kin ship terms men¬ 
tioned by Dr, Howitt is limited by the non group and 
not by the fiirr&uru group, A boy, for exaniple h in the 
Dieri tribe applies the term ngaperi to the primary 
husband of his mother (x Y in diagram whether he is 
actually his progenitor or not, and ttgaperi-waka to all 
his father's tribal brothers (xoag), whether they are his 
mother's pirrauru ( pirn ) or not. Dr. Howitt in fact 
admits as much on p, 174, line 2i ; yet he argues all 
through as if the pirrauru group were the limit of these 
kinship terms. Di\ Howitt's argument on p. 179 about 
the 11 group-mother is vitiated by precisely the same 
error 5 no one who reads the passage would gather that 
a boy applies the term which we translate by the ward 
mother, not only to his actual mother and to all the 
pirrauru spouses of his father, but also to all the women 
of his father's nm groups even to babies in arms ; yet such 
is the case, though Dr. Howitt's argument is thereby 
reduced to an absurdity* Put in bald terms it comes to 
this : that the twenty-seven women of the noa group who 
are not pirrauru to a given boy's father arc addressed 
by that boy as mothers, because eight or nine othtr 
women have relations with his father. Comment is 
needless. 

In connection with marital terms, I must once more 
refer to my point as to ngapcri and mungan (xvil 3O3). 
I charged Dr. Howitt with being guilty of a grave 
confusion in asserting that to the ng&prri 'teaka \ Died) 
who is also pirraunt , is analogous in position the 
brsppa-mungan (Kumai). But little of Dr. Howitts 
reply has any bearing on my contention, and what little 
dots bear on it leaves my position absolutely untouched* 

1 For thu tcvE here the wAi-group must 1m taken fl* ccimpos#! fdAkg* 
tlae wife belonging Lu class 4, 
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As I stated, the ngaperi is tilt primary husband of the 
woman, but not necessarily the progenitor of the boy 
who applies to him the term ngaperi\ ngaptri-svetka is 
applied by a boy to all the men who are rum to his 
mother; some of them are. some are not pirrauru to 
her, but all arc- equally ngaperi-waka to him ; if one of 
the pit rattru is his father, this man is Kgap-. ri-tva.ha 
{fattie father) just as much as a man who never has 
relation^ with his mother. It is therefore absolutely 
dear that these two terms, ttgaperi and ngaperi-waka. 
refer to status in the tribe and in the family and not 
to paternity, for, as anyone can see, the distinction 
between “father'' and lf little father JT takes no account 
of paternity. 

The Kumai terms mxngan and breppn-ntungan are. so 
far as we know, used just as the Dieri terms just discussed; 
and if Dr. Howitt had asserted no more, there would have 
been nothing to criticise in his remarks. What he actually 
asserted, however, was that the brrppa-mungan (= ngaperi- 
wakt t) of the Kumai corresponds to the pirrauru spouse 
of the Dieri. In reply to this it is sufficient to say that 
ait ngaperi-waka are not pirrauru, as they should' he if 
Dr. Hewitt's assertion ivere not entirely misleading, 

Dr. Howitt has, in fact, no reply to make to my charge 
that he Is guilty of a grave confusion in his statement 
of the case. His case depends on the assumption that 
the breppa-muftgon of the Kumai is the pirrauru husband 
of the Dieri, only in the former case the actual rights 
are obsolete. But the Kumai have no institution and no 
terms corresponding to pirranm ; their terms actually 
correspond, as I show below, save only that they are 
po 5 t-matrimioniaI T to ?tm. 

fn connection with marital terms. Dr. Howitt makes 
an important concession (p. r 7 p) in reply to my criticism 
on one point. lie admits that the term used by the 
Arunta to denote the husband of a boy's mother does 
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not mean father, for them. Probably he does not perceive 
the full importance of his admission ; for it is fatal to 
his argument from marital terms of all sorts. 

It is improbable that the Aranta term had an origin 
entirely different from that of all the others enumerated 
by Dr Howitt; we may therefore take it that cither the 
Arunta have forgotten that the term means father, or 
the other tribes have learnt that it means father while the 
Arunta have still to gain the knowledge. Now the latter 
ease is clearly fatal to Dr. Howitt's contention; in the 
former case it remains for him to show that the term 
translated father was not extended by the other tribes 
to mean persons other than the progenitor, during a period 
oi nescience similar to that which Dr. Hoivitt now admits 
for tilt: Ajunta, 

Ether way, therefore, Arunta nescience is a fatal 
stumbling block to Dr Howltt* 

(4) I now come to the question of the Kumai terms 
maiiin and Dr. Howitt, for the first time, says 

that these terms are only post-matrimoniaL It is unfor¬ 
tunate that he has not told us so before; at most he 
has {iV.T., p, tog) said that they include husband, wife, 
brother-in-law, sister-in-law, whereas he translates mm by 
potential husband or wife. This is at best a very dim 
revelation, But as Dr, Howitt (F. xvii 177) omits the 
potential in speaking of the Dieri, even this means 
of getting at the facts was denied me. 1 never denied 
that the fimmn-bra group included the husband and wife 
^ ^ Howitt had told us the real Tacts l should have 
modified my sentence (xviL 297) to read: 11 They do not 
imply sexual relations between the parties who apply 
these terms to each other, save in the case of the individual 
husband and wife" It is dear that this in no way 
modifies my point that maian~brn does not correspond 
to fitrrmtru, which dors imply sexual relations between 
others besides the individual husband and wife. 

x 
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It ts interesting to 1 earn that matmr$m are post- 
matrimonial j but that they are so in no way invalidates 
my assertion that the matan-farj group corresponds to the 
™ group, not to the pirrauru circle. For p as Dn Howitt 
admits, the pirrauru group doe? not contain all the tribal 
brothers or sisters of a given member of it; but the 
term maian is applied to all tribal brothers and sisters 
of the husband, the term bra to all sisters of the wife. 
Will Dr. Howitt tell us wherein they differ from the 
kinship terms which are limited by the naa group } 

I may add that Dr. Hewitt's point that maian-bra is 
post-matrimonial tells against himself with equal force. 
Or does he seriously assert that pirrauru is subsequent 
to individual marriage and a necessary corollary of it? 
If not, what is the point of saying that my contention 
as to maian-bra is wrong, because maian-bra are, like 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law among us, terms resulting 
from and acquired at individual marriage ? Not only so. 
but how can Dr. Howitt assert that maian-bra mean 
husband and wife and that they point to a period of 
group marriage, when the wife applies the same term 
maian to her husband and to his sister? Does Dr, 
Howitt maintain that the wife was originally the wife or 
her husband’s sister ? If not, it is dearly not conclusive 
of the prior existence of group marriage that other men 
besides the husband are called maian, 

( 5 ) On P- U 9 Er. Howitt asserts that the kattdn 
ceremony announces the betrothal of a male and female 
noa. On p. 176 he assures us that people who are made 
tippa-malku cannot be again betrothed; yet in dealing 
with the kandri ceremony (p. 179} he asserts the very 
reverse- It is probably merely another case of loose 
terminology. However this may be, the betrothal cere* 
mony to which he invites my attention has absolutely 
no relation to the kandri as described in JV.T.SJS.A 
p, 181. There it is represented that the individual 
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marriage baa nothing to do with the kandri ceremony, 
and Dr. Howitt repeats in his reply to me (p, 16?) that 
the kandri ceremony has to do with pirrauru. Hut if 
the betrothal ceremony of the Kuinmurbura, prior to 
individual marriage, is a parallel to the kandri ceremony, 
ad this is erroneous. [ fear Dr, Howitt has not mas, 
tered his facts. 

(6) Dr. Howitt asserts (p, JS4) that I omit to mention 
the dilpa-rmxlli relation. I did not omit it (see p. 301, 
lines ll-ia), though so far there is no evidence that it 
corffci PQ n d s exactly to ptrraunt, AH that is asserted by 
Dr. Howitt (A'. 71 , p. 193) is that a group of men and 
women cohabit at certain times. But this is not pirrauru, 
which involves a ceremony to initiate iL Moreover, Dr, 
Howitt seems very uncertain as to the reliability of the 
information: he says, "according to my informant"—a 
formula which he does not use in speaking of the Dieri, 
though his information about them too has now turned 
out to be erroneous on a point of fundamental impor¬ 
tance. Not only so, but Dr. Howitt {N.T.S,E.A. t p, g;> 
includes the Kumandaburi among the Lake Eyre tribes, 
r>. the Dieri nation. I may add that before Dr. Howitt 
argues that dtfpa-maUi is the equivalent of pirrauru , he 
should at least tell us what individuals constitute the 
group, whether all tribal brothers and sisters (r e. the 
«Mt group) or ouly some or them ; and in the latter 
case how they are selected. . 4 s to the Yantruwunta, 

I understand Dr. Howitt to ctass them too with other 
tribes of the Dieri nation {N.T.S£A, t pp, 90-92). 

I have, so far, barely alluded to the amazing admission 
with which Dr. Howitt opens his reply to me. Not 
once, but several times, it is asserted in his Native Trikes 
that tippa-mall'n precedes pirrauru. This now goes by 
the board, though Dr. Howitt docs not allow us to judge 
of the quality of the evidence go which he relies* As 
the Dieri are stated to have been decadent for more 
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than thirty years and to be gathered upon the mission 
stations, I submit that we have no trustworthy evidence. 

In this connection \ need hardly point out that tire two 
Views cited by Dr. Hewitt on p, 166 are in reality not 
inconsistent at all, unless we know that at the ksmdri 
ceremony to which the statement refers there were 
marriageable girls ; and this we do not know. Women 
being scarce—there do not seem to be more than ten 
of all ages in the tribe to whom a man is non— it is 
probable that they are all betrothed and married as soon 
as they are initiated ; at any rate it lies with Dr. Howitt 
to show that his view is right. 

In any case it seems dear that the ktmdri ceremony 
is but rarely performed, for otherwise it would not be 
necessary for a widower to give presents to his brother 
in order that the wife of the latter may become his 
pirraum; in fact, this custom seems to throw doubt on 
the permanence of pirraum altogether; for why should 
a man who has a pirraum, as an elderly man presumably 
has, set out in guest of fresh adventures? 

Space fails me to discuss all the points at which Dr, 
Howitt accuses me of ignorance of the Australian facts 
or of other misunderstandings. If space permitted it 
would be easy to show that these charges are all ground¬ 
less ; but I can only take a few cases. On p. 171 Dr. 
Howitt takes one of my sentences, and construes tile term 
“group-marriage” in his own sense, slot in mine, and 
proceeds to reply an that supposition. Controversy is 
really impossible if one is not allowed to define one J s 
own terminology; as I have shown. Dr, Howitt s is too 
defective to permit me to put his terms alongside or 
my own as a means of avoiding misunderstanding. But 
i really must claim the right to use niy own terms. 

Again, on p. 174, Dr. Howitt says I have not mastered 
the facts of the noa relation ; his only ground for doing 
so is because I say that the cSassificatory system is a 
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legal system. He himself admits that *u?ti means 
1 marriageable dl ; it is expressive of status, not of actual 
maritaJ relations (though it includes these); and that is 
what I mean by the term legal”; what Dr* HowEtt 
thinks I meant is a mystery to me. 

Again, on p. ty 6 . Dr. Ho wit t says l have not mastered 
the evidence as to pirraum and tippu-maHu . because I 
say that both are entered upon by individuals , etc. All I 
mean by this is that a man (so Tar as I can see) gets, or 
^ his pirmum spouses one by one, not as a group ; 
1 do not assert that he has not more than one pirtaurn. 
as Dr* HowEtt could easily have seen by several passages 
(see p. 399, where I speak of pirraum as a combination 
of polyandry and polygyny, an impossible remark if I 
did not recognise that there are several pirraitrus to 
each individual)* 

To sum up: (l) Dr. Howitt admits having made an 
error of fundamental importance in the matter of 
jnrraum ; even now we have no clear statement as to 
how many ways exist of becoming p&rauru or of 
entering into individual marriage; so far as I can make 
out there arc four of each. 

(a) Dr. Howitt denies the validity of my assertion that 
he wrongly put mahm-bra on a level with pifraimt ; I 
show that I am entirely justified in my contention, 

( 3 ) Dr. Howitt throws over all that he has said in his 
book about kamdri, and brings it into relation with 
individual marriage, unless his whole point in his present 
remarks is, as I suspect, entirely erroneous 
< 41 He speaks otptrrauru as group-marriage and argues 
f 5 ^ ^toup in question were made up of all the n&a : 
he alternately asserts and denies that u&a -group-marriage 
existed, and where he asserts It he speaks of ft as 
pirrauru, His terminology seems to be hopelessly 
Inadequate, 

(5) He will not permit me to select my terms and 
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define them as I choose; but insists on construing them 
in. the sense in which he himself uses them; and is then 
surprised that he cannot understand me Of that I seem 
to contradict myself 

(6) He has not produced an individual term for tmfhcr, 
though he admits that individual mothers were known- 
Yet he still argues that individual marriage must have 
caused an individual term to arise. This Is, Heads I 
wiu r tails you lose: 11 

I may remark in conclusion that I did not claim for 
myself any special power of interpretation, For my criticism 
of Dr T Hewitt was purely negative. But I do claim that 
1 say what I mean and mean what I say, that my 
terminology is adequate, and that my conditions are 
drawn from my premisses. 

1 trust that Dr. Hewitt will soon publish his corrections 
to jY r„Sl£L* 4 , At present we really do not know what 
to accept It is strange that Dr, Hewitt did not discern 
his mistake as to piwauru earlier* for, had he done so, 
he would surely have taken the Erst opportunity of putting 
things right 


Northcote W. Thomas, 
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Marriage. Customs qf the Southern Gallas. 

EnOll M3. NOTES OF TUI LATE REV. THOMAS WAKEFIELD, r.E.G.i. 

\Riad at Mttting v i gin 1907.) 

Tut Southern Gallas do not marry until they art full-grown 
mtn T say, about twenty-live years of age, but ihe girls are con¬ 
sidered marriageable at a much earlier aiie, Betrothal sometimes 
takes place when the parties arc children,, bat they are not 
formally married on til of mat ore veare. It may he .said that 
the young Gal la nevEr woos his bride r tor he never ventures 
even to hint to a young woman that he is looking oat for a 
wife. The bashtul Galia maiden would resent such an intima¬ 
tion, and any advances on the part of a lover would be repulsed, 
the giai running away for very shame. 

Negotiations far marriage urc conducted by the relatives on 
both sides. The suitor makes the application to the girl’s father, 
and the .lather speaks to the mother. Then the ancles are 
called together, and there is a general consultation. The 
''nudes” a r u the fathers brothers. The mother's brothers 
seem, to have no position in Ga l La society. The consultations 
take a long time, often extending over a year, and sometimes 
it is two or even three years before a Galls swain obtains per¬ 
mission to claim his hride.. The girl herself ts not consulted 
on the subject, nor her wishes taken into consideration* If 
her relatives decide that she is to be married to the man who 
is seeking her she must submit, but if they negative the proposal 
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the matter is quashed* however ardently the young woman rnay 
desire the tinion. 

Thcrfc is one custom which is very peon Liar, showing the 
power of the paternal uncle. If she father and mother of a 
maiden desire and decide to give their daughter in marriage 
to a suitor whom they may approve, any one of the brothers 
of the father may decide against and countermand the mar¬ 
riage. If the young man's previous life has been marked by 
loose habits and unsatisfactory conduct, the girfs father talks 
very plainly to him about it ah, and the young man acknow¬ 
ledges his sin 1 :, professes hmmlUy and repentance; and makes 
the fatner a present of a cow or a goa^ os a practical expression 
ot regie t, and is forgiven. W lien permission of espousal has 
been granted, there cornea a very important question for con¬ 
sideration, namely the price to be paid for the wife. The 
father, in harmony with African habits of bargain-m.ik in 
generally asks a great deal mure than lie expects to get. He 
names the price, twenty or thirty head of cattle as die case 
may be, and die young man rejoins* “You must let me have 
her for less; reduce the demand." When an agreement at last 
is mutually made, the matter is ao far concluded. During the 
period of negotiation, the lover brings small present to the 
maiden’s father, sometimes a couple of calces of to bocco or a 
little honey, but he never pays a visit empty-handed. After 
a Lime, the young imtu naturally wishes tu hasten the final, 
settlement, and Says to the father: 11 Now take your property/' 
offering the cattle as agreed upon for the dowry, -'and let me 
have my wife." Gaik etiquette, however, demands more delay, 
and again and again the naming of the day is deferred, hat 
when at lost this is to be fixed, the father calls his friends 
together to be present at the event No provision in the way 
of feasting or refreshment is made by him, except that lie brews 
a quantity of marriage wine made horn a kind of wild honey 
called Uwdtf, and this is freely drunk. The lover brings 
with him several of his acquaintances, but the maiden not 
present. The father makes a speech, in which he states the 
object of the gathering* saying, "I give my daughter to this 
man, ami he may now fix what day he i ikes' for the wedding 
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The young nmn makes another journey for the purpose of 
bringing a small present,. matt probibty of tobacco, to the father 
of his intended bride, and then says, lh Ne?ct month 3 shrill come 
on the morning of such and said* a day to claim my bride, 1 
give notice, be ready 3 Should the man belong w the order of 
young men known as JRfiab^ the wedding can ou'y take place 
at night* hut should he belong to the Arri or advanced order., 
the wedding is celebrated during die forenoon. When the day 
has arrived, the suitor brings the cattle which he has agreed 
to give as the price of his wife, and is accompanied by his 
father, mother, and younger sister, as well as a male friend 
He leads the cattle to the door of the bride’s father,, and the 
friends with him call to him to come out and sec his cattle. 
A young cow is led into the fold belonging to the girl's father, 
then a young bullock* then mother young cow, then a bull 
The father comes out, and looking at the cattle says to the 
young man, "Take from amongst them A present from me. 
The bull is chosen. 

Before leaving horn*.- for the wedding, the bridegroom arrays 
himself in a new upper garment—a kind of toga, made up 
only the day before. He also provides himself with ,i new 
hatchet, and with it cuts a switch with which to drive 
the cattle. Also lie brings the fire-producing sucks—quite 
new ones which have never been used before for kindling a 
light—and he puts a pair of new sandals on his feet: everything 
must be quite new, never before worn or used. The young 
man enters the dwdlingrhouse of the bride's father, which is 
quite full of guests; the bride, no longer able to run away or 
evade her lover's presence, is amongst them : her mother as 
well aa her lather is also present The bride sits in a position 
towards the north, looking quite overcome, and weeping. The 
bridegroom sits wherever he can find a vacant spot. Then 
begins the ceremony of lying knots in the fringe of the bride¬ 
groom's toga and Lu the fringe of the brtde J s garments. Each 
one present ties a knot, and these knots arc never undone 
Previously to the tying of the knots, the bride has been copiously 
besmeared with butter, and during the wedding ceremony me tied 
butter is lavishly poured over her head and face until she shines 
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like glass. In the wallet on her back there is a Sororo, or 
native woven vessel, full of milk. Each of the guests present 
goes over to the bride, the bridegroom Included, and tastes the 
milk* but leaving a residue for hex to carry to her new home, 
when the marriage ceremony is over. At this stage the father 
of the bride turns to the bridegroom and says, M I have some' 
thing to say to you. My daughter has never been ill-treated 
or flogged; don't you behave ill to her. Don't refuse her 
clothing, give her that which she needs; don’t treat her harshly. 
Chastise her at your discretion." Then he says to his daughter, 
“It your husband beats you—whether justly or unjusLiy -submit 
to st ,? i after which he addresses the newly-wedded pair, urging 
them to mutual forbearance and mutual k India ess. At this stage T 
the bride's mother puts two or three red hemes, a sweet fruit 
called by the Gal las into the fire. After a little while 

the berries burst with a send crack, when she remarks: M The 

'M has spoken the_/i 7 « (ceremony) is finished" The mystical 
knot haring thus been tied, the wedding party' leaves the hut, 
the brides father leading the way, the bridegroom immediately 
behind him, and the bride neat* the guests follow: all gobg 
into the cattle fold, where milk is drunk by everyone. Then 
an adjournment is made to the house of the newly-wedded pair, 
where milk is again imbibed as before. When this is over, the 
guests, retire, and the newly-wedded pair are left alone in their 
home. As soon as the last visitor has departed, the husband 
leaves the hul and strikes a light with the new fire-sticks. The 
moment the friction produces fire, the man calls out; if The child 
is bom f may he remain ! ” Then he makes a fiie T and the first 
step is taken in Galla house-keeping t for the Golk hut is &ddom 
without its fire or smouldering embers, although under an equat¬ 
orial sun. 

The hut into which the newly-wedded husband leads his wife 
is built by the bride's mother; it is imperative that it bt con¬ 
structed of new materials and built on the day of the wedding. 
Galla \ 00Lh 1 and maidens bear several nauies^ utveii to theni 
by friends of the family; but after the marriage ceremony the 
husband selects one out of the numerous names previously 
owned by his wife, and by that one only is she ever alter known 
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no one daring to address her by any other name than the one 
chosen by her husband 

When a Gaik, woman marries* she leaves her owm tribe and 
enters that of her husband. Should she become incapable 
through illness of re maining with her husband, she is sent, not 
to her own relative^ hut to the brothers of her husband.. 

There ate two tribes which arc recognised by the Southern 
Gallos as the stems of the Gaik race: one is called Arun and 
the other Bantu, It is a fixed law of marriage amongst these 
Calks that a m:m must be of one of these two stems, and the 
woman of the other* A man who is an, Amsi must many a woman 
of the Baretn division. Another kw is that a man cannot marry 
in hk own family line, however remote. The nils against con¬ 
sanguinity is very strict and absolutely observed, except by the 
clan Kztranu The Galla wife seems to be much respected by 
her husband, and in social position is superior to the women 
of some of the tribes- of East Africa* 

Polygamy is allowed, and a man may take as many wives 
as he likes, or rather* as he can afford to buy. Each wife has 
a separate dwelling, and the huts are ranged in a line* each 
door facing the east. The husband has no separate dwelling 
of his own, but lives m those of his wives. Every evening 
each wife spreads a cowhide before the door of her but for 
her husband to rest upon. This is an invitation daily given 
by the occupant of each dwelling. When the husband pays 
his evening visit to the cattle-fold* each wife takes a stun to 
him, called A t<&o t which was cut for her by her husband 
and given to lief on the day of the wedding. The wile who 
reaches the husband first, hands the tobo to him and takes his 
spear from his hand. The other wives return their tobos to 
thdr huts. On the husband's return from a Journey, however 
short, the wives bring vessels of water and some food to him 
wherever he may chance to sit down. The wife first married 
takes precedence: of the others If, after marriage* the wife is 
created uu kindly, her brother can go and bring her back to her 
family* He must not, however* enter the hut or even the settle¬ 
ment if the husband forbid it, but must wait until his sister 
leaves the house for the purpose of drawing water, when he 
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seiies her and conveys her back to her tether's home. A wife 
thus separated cannot be espoused to another man , neither can 
the husband claim her back, but a payment of sheep or goats 
will generally put matters straight 

Separation between man and wife is rare amongst the 
but a. husband can inflict punishment upon his wife with impunity, 
even to death. A Galla cut the cod of his wife's nose off for 
unfaithfulness, hut although he thus mutilated her he did not 
divorce her; she remained his wife. 

Unmarried women are not allowed to part their hair; this 
is a privilege accorded only to married women. Should a woman 
be divorced from her husband, her hair is again rutiled up and 
she is not allowed to port it. 

The duties devolving on Galla wives are various. They 
build the huts; mould the pottery; make the nvarw, or 
vessels for holding milk; plait strong bags, called dadtt, of 
the fibre of the baobab tree. They also weave -mall bags of 
the same material, tastefully variegating the woof with different 
coloured threads. They bring fuel from the bush, water fa rm 
the river, lake, or pond, and cook and prepare the food. They 
sew the leather garments they wear, which reach from the 
shoulders nearly to the ankles, of sheepskins and goat skins, 
but if they wear a garment of coarse doth called femaft, 
the husband acts as dressmaker, and sews the lengths together 
and fringes the? ends. 

On the migrations of the family, the wife takes down the 
framework of the hut and takes off the skins used for covering 
it, and packs all together with the household stuff on the ha^- a 
of the cattle, and while walking beside the baggage carries a 
small load herself. Occasionally, asses are used as beasts of 
burden instead of the cattle. On reaching the destination, the 
wife unpacks, rebuilds and puts the settlement in order on new 
ground. 

Girls are under the control of the mother of the family, and 
correction is administered to them only by the mother. Husband 
and wife eat together whenever circumstances render it passible, 
which is a great advance upon the social customs of many other 
uncivilised tribes. A Galla widow cannot many again! The 
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eldest brother of her late husband claims her by the law of 
inheritance, and takes her away to his own village and home. 
She and all her children become his property. He enters into 
all the rights qf the real husband. Before the brother can 
claim , the widow he must make her an offering of tobaccoi 
after which he goes to her hut, taking with him several friends 
and male relatives. When they reach the house, one of these 
relatives enters the hut, and, as he steps over the threshold* he 
stamps several times with his feet, and calls out to the deceased 
hosband i "Thou hast no longer possession of this hut; I come 
to claim it all" The widow, who is sitting on. a hide in the 
ground, now unties her tobacco* gives a little to each one 
present, and, after mead or milk has been drunk, the ceremony 
is over. 

It is unusual for Gaiks to sell their relations* but under 
exceptional circumstances a m.m has sold his brother's widow 
and sometimes her female children* Gaik parents inculcate 
very emphatically the virtue of chastity upon their daughters, 
and when a case of shame occurs amongst them it is deeply 
mourned over as a sad disgrace. Fuimedy, maidens guilty of 
a breach of purity were thrown into the Sabaki River and drowned^ 

EL S* Wakefield. 


SUFFLEUEHTAKV NOTES ON CaT'$ CftAULE AND 
STatNO-T KTOC& 

I am indebted to Dr. Haddon for permission to publish the 
following Rumanian string-tricks* which he obtained last year 
Irom Mr. L. Gaster. The descriptions are horn Ur, Hadden’s 
notes* 

The generic name (represented in English by the misapplied 
word ■* Cat's n cradle) is given as 14 Etclbetd* a 

1* Put one end of the loop over the head. Bring the right 
string across between the teeth. Do the same with the left 
string. Cross the strings hack again. Pass the long front loop 
over the head and pull the hands apart 

** Hang the loop over the left thumb and index. With the 
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yy;ht index pul] out the string between the left thumb and 
index to farm a long loop. Bring the right hard back above 
the left hand and close the left thumb and index, inclosing all 
stringx. Insert the closed (eft thumb and index proxttiiaUy in the 
right index loop, drawing the right hand away and the string runs 
out ( Fig. A). 
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In the diagram the left thumb and index have been separated 
again after passing tor the last time through the loop. This 
facilitates the final movement. 


the loop over the left little finger and interlace the 
strings in and out through the fingers, crossing them between each 
finger and the next, but always keeping the palmar little finder 
string proximal. Loop round the thumb and return, keeping 
the string mentioned distal and its initial movement round the 
back of the index. Release the thumb, pull die slack of the loop 
from the ulnar side, and the string runs out. 

4 - Pass the loop through the buttonhole and hold the ends on 
the thumbs, Catch the ulnar string of the left thumb with the 
right little finger, and moving the left little finger dear above the 
loop so made catch with it the right thumb radial string. Release 
the thumb of one hand and the little finger of the other. Extend 
and the siring runs out 

The first of these tricks is the same as that which in Fdk- 
ff? U>r ^mber, l V° & < VoL *viL P- 35 < 5 ) 1 have called 
Cutting off the head." My knowledge of that trick was derived 
when a young child from a still younger child who had seen it 
and gave me a partial description, which I supplied by the only 
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conjecture I was capable of. My description mast thus have 
been subject to grave suspicion, and it is satisfactory to have 
it confirmed bom this unexpected quarter. 

When I compared this trick with that obtained by Dr, Cun- 
niogtota from the Yao af the Shire highlands (No, a P CimnirigtOti, 
in jM-Z, voL ottL, Jam-Junc, it*o6) p I had not seen Mr. 
Dudley Kidd's description of the Basutoland string-trick quoted 
by Dr Haddon in the same number of the journal The latter, 
as far as I understand it, seems to me to be practically the same 
as this Rumanian example. It may be noticed that there is a 
kind of elementary juggling in both which distinguishes them 
from the Yao trick* in which the effect depends entirely on the 
properties of a loop of string. 

No* 2 is another application of the Watch-Guard hitch. I 
imagine it to be a simple form of the Hand string-trick of which 
I gave two descriptions (vert. xviL, pp. 367, 568). The essential 
movements are identical, but as the Rumanian trick has no 
move corresponding to that hy which both strings are passed 
round the thumb in the English trick* attention is diverted by 
dosing the thumb and finger, which thus represents the ring 
fried to a wall or immovable block. If the ring thus made by 
the fingers be considered to be a watch handle the whole person 
represents the watch; and a somewhat ludicrous reversion of the 
trick may be made with a sufficiently long loop, thus ;— Give the 
right index loop to another person to hold ; dose the finger and 
thumb above both strings, and offer to free the fixed end of the loop 
which lies on the palmar aspect of the thumb and index* This 
may be done by pulling down the palmar string, stepping through 
that end of the loop and passing k up over the head- It will 
then pull dear. 

No. 3 is the same as the trick which, following Dr. Weir* 
1 have called the Mouse Alternative. It is the variety credited 
to Miss Kingston iti my article (vol- svii. f pp. 369, 370), 

No. 4 is an interesting variety of the Button-hole trick (p + 353). 
I should guess it to be a more primitive form than the one I 
hATC described. The latter is characterised by a slcight-ofi 
band—a feature which, as far os I recollect, it rimies with only 
two other tricks—the well-known ’■ Threading^thc-ncedk " and 
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the trick I have called the “ Mended Ends.” One or two others, 
perhaps, like the Easuto trick referred to above, evince an 
inclination towards legerdemain. 

It seems proper here to mcatioa that during a tour in the low 
countries in the fall of 1905, I saw what may have represented 
a European form of another East African trick published by 
Dr. Conmngton (/.A,/., vol. xexvl, JaiL-Jime, 1906: Trick No, 
iS of the Ubwarit l^ke Tanganyika}* l was testing the knowledge 
of Cafs Cradle possessed by some children at Tilburg, South 
Brabant, and one of them attempted to show me a process 
which began with extending the string on the wrists, and, after a 
manoeuvre with the side string* ended by laying hol d of the string 
behind one of the wrists and whipping it dear. As I did not 
know the trick and the little girl could not doit, we got no further. 
It Ls easyj however* to present the Ubwari trick in a simpler form 
by giving it half-tutu to the radial side string and inserting both 
hands in this fresh loop, keeping the straight string still on that 
side- The string can then be freed from the back of one or 
other wrist, but not both. It might be worth looking out for 
this trick in England or on the Continent It is of a kind that 
might he expected to have a wide distribution- 

Since my notes on Cafs Cradle appeared in FoiA-I^rt b 
Marcb T rpo6 (vol, xviL s p, 73), I have obtained one or two 
additional names for some of the figures, 

A young lady at Haarlem who played Cafs Cradle just ns I 
learnt it (thatis, without the Koreuti or “Scraggly "figures), 1 called 
the first position 14 de Drug," or the bridge, and 4J Fish b-the 
Dish,” “Her Varken op rie Leer/ 1 or the pig on the ladder, t>, 
the pig hung up an the butch er't shop.- 

1 1 afterwards gsL the 14 Scraggy 11 hgtitr from a Rotterdam trinn employed 
at a hast! 3l Sledemblik in North H&lllUliI. 

*1 haw Brtll the "ladder “ in qacaUcin in butchem' ahupa. at Cliiiujip vffc 
two pfliatli?! mill about eighteen inches apart, united by straight rungn at 
intervals j bert em enquiiy I cannot ftnd the name SR ladder” applied to iL One 
butcher at Cambridge whum I Lnterfggetcd bad heard it, bat ©utliMfcted it 
nmrige and thought the speaker might be a forcignet. Other OuHhridge 
bur-chefs gw* the mmc 11 rail ** to the rectangular system u-f three nr four iqds, 
generally duplicated, which run Hj&hA ihc ceiling nf the shop, supporting 
Iweka fur autarch. 
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A schoolboy 31 Fortishead, Hast Somerset, calls Cat’s Cradle, 
l he Hammock. He plays the ordinary seijusace as fax as 
the Fish fitjure, which he declares is the Hammock, the previous 
figures being steps thereto. He could give no further account 
of the game nor say how he learnt it, except that am epidemic 
os it (so to speak) had broken out at the school some time 
previously. His mother, who came from 4 distant village also 
in East Somerset, knew the game, hut not hy ihe same name: 
she thought it was called the Chair* or something like that, but 
could not speak decidedly. 

It seems to me possible that the Fish figure tuny really be 
the original objective* ^Tien compared by the standard of the 
Oceanic and American string-games, the figures ^rhich precede 
U ^eem scarcely to mem more than the name of positions, 
while the final is a figure in the most exacting sense of the 
word* 

W. Ismes Focock.. 


FoLK-MEOICr&fE, NURSERY-LORE, ETC** FTtGM THE *3sGEAN 

Islands, 

Rabies in a dog is caused by its eating a, green bird brought 
by the wind. 

Storks 1 eggs are good for ophthalmia. 

I-or a sore* squeeze a live frog and put it on the sore, 

For headache, cut open a live hen and pnt it on the head* 
_ ^ or ^ e _ c ® n sciences of sudden fright, eat the heart pf it live 
pigeon (still beating), with sugar. 

Agriopctalida r< is pounded up and burnt The ashes are 
an ejiimenagogue, and are also used for varicose veins* 

M ^ irgin J 5 tears" (gum found in certain trees) protects 
from the bite of scorpions and! of the samwmifis^ a small lizard 
which is supposed to bite, but does not as A fact. 

Agnus-eastus leaves and tamarisk leaves are good for 
headache. 


v 
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Water with three leaves of mint in it in tht month of May 
is good for habi&s; it M opens thetr hearty' ij. cheers them np. 

A child most not sleep at midday. 

A baby's toes must not be kissed. 

Babies must not ride on donkeys, or they will have big teeth. 

If a child should be bom with a caul r the midwife takes the 
caul and puts it secretly under the altar of a churchi, and 
leaves it there for forty days. It is then good against the evil 
eye and other things. 

Bread may be used instead! of a cross or an icon to protect 
children in the absence of the mother r 

To make a baby speak soon, put a young chicken's beak 
into its mouth. 

To stop incontinence of urine, eat roast magpie and drink 
pig's urine. 

To tnnke the hair grow, kill a conger on your head and let 
its blood remain for six days. 

To promote the flow of milk* a woman should lake Lhe sound 
of the grey mu] let and throw it over her shoulder. 

L&tttAarm. A mother's milk and a daughter's milk together 
with a piece of menstruous doth as a potion. 

UsmfdiaJm&fir. Take earth from twelve successive steps of 
the girl. Take it to chuncb + dip a piece of cotton in church-oil 
and put it in the earth- Put it under the patient's pillow, and 
he forgets all about the girl. 

A woman during her periods may not come into an olive-press, 
or into a garden, or enter a boat. 

Women when they have to kill fowls (which arc usually 
killed by the men) put on their husbands' boot:-. (Kephatos, 
Cos,) 

Women should not step ov^r ilough, nor over their husbands 1 
or children's clothes, 

_V-j woman should be present when the duugh ls being 
kneaded, except of course the woman who is kneading iL Any 
other woman who chances to come in must spit on the ground 
to charm away the evil of her presence, and must leave before 
die cross is put cm the loaves. Otherwise she will “carry away 
the bread with her. l? 
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It is dangerous to give away dough at nighty as it will cause 
your animats to die. However, if you put some live coals in 
water, this protects the animal5. (Eoudroum.) 

Sweepings from a house are not lo be thrown out ac night, 
sts tile occupants 1 souls may be thrown out with them. 

A sieve must not be taken out of a house on a starry night, 
because this will make boles in it 

Eggs muse not he set so that site chickens come out in the 
same month. If this happens* the chickens arc delicate. To 
strengthen them they must be passed through the ring of the 
door (/>. the ring used as the handle of a door, and also i*r 
padlocking it). 

The lizard spg&J (TjAm) can only be killed by a vine-stick. 

A water-spirit in the term o\ a red calf lives to and sometimes 
comes out of wells. 

Iq the TTipmj {the week before Lent), the south wiod always 

blows* 

To break a water-spout at sea, make a cross with a new 
black-hand lei] knife and recite the beginning of the Gospel of 
5 l John (see ante, vol. xvL p. igo). 

IF anyone sneezes in the presence of a corpse^ he or she 
will soon die 

Cut a piece at cloth from the dress of the person who has 
sneezed in the presence of a corpse, and put it on the corpse. 
Ihii w,!I hasten its decay. The belief in Cos is that if anyone 
sneeres the corpse will not decay. Corp$c? T it must be esplamed, 
are disinterred after three years and the bones re-buried. If 
the corpse is then found not to have decayed, the deceased is 
regarded as a vampire. 

W. R, Paton. 


AoRICULTLJRAL SlfFKFSTmOSS in Bellarv. 
(Cmimitnm&d 1? Dr . /. G. Frmrr.) 

On the first full moon day in the month of Bbadrapada 
(September) the agricultural population in the District celebrate 
a ieast called the Joknmara feast* to appease the rain-^od. The 
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Barikas (women), who are a sub-division of the Kabbera caste 
belonging to the Gawrimakblu section,. go round the town or 
the village in which they Jive with a basket on their heads 
containing margosa leaves, iIqwets of various kinds, and holy 
ashes. They beg alms* especially of the cultivating chsses 
(Kapus), and in return for the alms bestowed (usually grain 
and food) they give some of the margosa leaves, flowers and 
ashes. The Kapns, or cultivators, take the margosa leaves, 
flowers and ashes to their fields, prepare th&lxm k&njii mis these 
with it >mtf sprinkle this hanji Y or gruel, all round their fields, 
After this, the Kapn proceeds to the potEer's kilt] in the village 
or town and fetches ashes from it and makes a figure of a human 
being. This figure is placed prominently in some convenient 
spot in the field and is called Jokumara, or Tain-god It Is 
supposed to have the power of bringing down the rain in proper 
time. The figure is sometimes small, and sometimes big. This 
superstition Is in vogue throughout the district, and to a gr&t 
extent in Sandur State. 

A second kind of Jokumam worship is what is called mud^m t 
or the outlining of nidc representations of human figures with 
powdered charcoal. These representations are made in the 
early morning hours, before the bustle of the day commences, 
on the ground at cross-roads and along thoroughfares. The 
Barihas, who draw these figures, are paid a small remuneration 
in money or in kindi The figure represents Jokumara, who will 
bring down rain when insulted by people treading on him. 
Another kind of Jokumara warship also prevails in the district. 
When rain fails, the Iwapu females model a figure of a naked 
human being of small sise. They place this iigum In an open 
mock-palanquin and go from door to door singing indecent songs 
and collecting alms. They continue this procession for three ur 
four days and then abandon the figure in a field adjacent to the 
village. 1 he Malas, allied to the Pariahs, then take possession 
of this abandoned Jokumara, and in turn go singing indecent 
songs and collecting alms for three or four clays and then throw 
it away in some jungle. This form of Jokumara worship is also 
believed to bring dowm plenty of rain. 

There is another aimple superstition among these Kipu 
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females. When rains fa.ii a the Kapil females catch hold of a 
frog and tie is alive to a new winnowing; fan made of bamboo. 
On this fan, leaving the frog visible, they spread a few margosa 
leaves and go singing from door to door ihe following song ; 
1 y Kappdta*nnt\i nifade. Kad&rnhi koddivuna ichf. JIat-ro van.i 
dteara 1-1 —which means u Lady frog must have her bath ; 0 
rain god, give a Hide water for her at least.” This means than 
the drought lias reached such a stage that there is not even a 
drop of water for frogs. When the Knpu female sing* this song, 
the woman qf the house brings a little water in a vessel, pours 
it over the frog which is h-i: on the fan outside the doors ill, and 
gives some alms. The woman of the house is satisfied tha: such 
an action will soon bring down rain in torrents. 

In Bellary the rainfall is often most deficient, and the 
agriculturists have a curious superstition about prophesying the 
state of the coming season. The village of Mailor, in the 
extreme south-western comer of the Kadagullr Talmp contains 
a Siva temple which is famous throughout the District for an 
annual festival held there in the month of February- This 
festival has now dwindled into more or less a cattle-fair. But 
the fame of the temple continues as regards the Karanika, 
which is j cryptic sentence uttered by the priest containing a 
prophecy of the prospect of the agricultural season of the ensuing 
year. The pujari of the tern pie is a Kuruba. The frost in the 
temple lasts far ten days. On the last day. erf the least the nod 
Silva ts represented .is returning victorious from the battlefield 
after having slain Malla with a huge bow< He h met half-way 
from the field of battle by the goddess. The huge wooden bow 
is brought and placed on end befoie the god. The Kuruba 
priest climbs up the bow as it i*i held up by two as-sistiints and 
then guts on the shoulders of these men. In this posture he 
stands rapt in silence fur a few minutes looking in several 
directions, lie then begins to quake ^ud quiver from head 
to toon This is the gign of the spirit of the Siva god possessing 
him—the sign of the divine afflatus upon him. A solemn 
silence holds the assembly, for the time of the Kurantka has 
approached. The shivering Kuruba utters a crvptic sentence, such 
ai Akasukkt sidht huffyutt^ “ Thunder struck the sky/' This 
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is at once copied down and interpreted as a prophecy that there 
will be much rain in the year to come. Thus every year t in the 
munth of February, the JEsrtmiAa of Maibuts is uttered and 
copied and kept by ail in the District as a prophecy< This 

Kamnikij prognostication h also pronounced now at the Mallari 
Temple, in the Dharwar District ; at Nerakim* in the J\\m Taluq, 
and at MrnLar Lingappa* in the Maipanahalli Taliiq. 

Ever) 1 village has at its entrance a stone called M®ddtirayi r which 
means the navel stone, In the month of Mav T or just before 
the commencement of the sowing season, a feast is celebrated, 
known as the worship of the bullocks. The bullocks are 

worshipped on that day, as is done in the Tamil districts on 
Poo gal day, and towards evening they arc taken outside the 
village with music and tom-tom. The BwMisrjyt is then 

worshipped and a string with sturgosa or mango leaves is tied 
across the entrance of the village gateway [most of the BdUry 
villages have gates) or to two poles planted on each side of tile 
entrance of she village. The bullocks collected outside the 

Village are now driven inside with mu^ic and tom-toms through 
this string. A party of villagers from the other side of the 
string try with shouting to kei:p out the bullocks and prevent 
them from etching the string. In the midst of this confusion 
some bull eventually breaks through the string, and the colour 
of that bull decides die colour of the grain to be sown and the 
colour of Lhc noil which will give a good crop that year. If a red 
bull breaks the string, red cholam is sown extensively ; and red 
soils are supposed to yield a bumper crop. 

At the time of harvest a least is held called the PcK feast 
When the grain is harvested in the field, and before the same 
is removed the house* the cultivator prepares a sumptuous 
feast in the field itself on the night before he carts the harvested 
grain to his house. Every' member of the family must partake of 
this feast in the held. And it is the firm belief ol the cultivator 
that only when tins is done will profit accrue to the family by 
that year's agricultural produce. 

Thus it will be seen lb at the agriculturist’* life in Bcllafy 
is completely intertwined with superstitions. Their fields have 
s pi til a which have to be propitiated and their very villages iLte 
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guarded by spirits. Several Boy as enjoy ina-m lands [?] far pro¬ 
pitiating these village goddesaea by a certain rite called Bhutia- 
fratL This takes place on the last day of the feast of the village 
goddess, and is intended to secure the prosperity of the village 
On the last day of the least of the village goddess, the Boya 
priest gets himself shaved at about midnight, sacrifices a sheep 
or a buffalo, mi ices its blood with rice, and distributes the rice 
thus prepared in small balls throughout the limits of the village. 
When be starts out on this business the whole village holts 
its doorsp as it h not considered auspicious to sec him then. 
He returns early in the morning to the temple of the goddess 
from which he starred bather and receives new cloth from the 
villagers. 

W. Francis, Madras Gazetteers 
(Quoted in the Ceyttin Observer^ ijth Nov., 1905.) 


Ancient Customs at the Riping of Langholm Marches. 

(Co mm ji n ica tea by Dr, J, G. />mrr.) 

“The annual festival of riding Langholm Marches took place on 
Saturday in favourable weather. The Cornet was Mr. John 
Wallace, who was elected at a public meeting, and bis cavalcade 
included fully seventy hprecracn — a larger number than usual, 
Several hundreds of children carried heather besoms, and each 
child was presented with a threepenny piece. Mr. John ^Tlson, 
the Crier of the Fair, having died since last years festival, 
Mr. R. Nfabct was entrusted with this position, and he made the 
usual striking and quaint proclamation standing on horse-back 
h the Market Place, surrounded by horsemen and by a vast 
crowd, many of whom came from a considerable distance. The 
day was observed as a holiday in the district- Provost Thomson, 
in front of the Town Hail, handed a hue new town's flag to the 
Comet, It was presented to the burgh by Mr. J. A* Scott, 
Erkin holm. The other articles borne aloft in the procession 
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were a monster thistle, a spade bedecked frith heather, a crown 
composed of roses* and a barley bannock with a herring nailed 
across sl Those who rode the marches were told Lluit they 
mighr tak" their fill of good strong whisky* which would mah' 
them sing; while those who disturbed were warned that their 
lugs would be nailed to the Tron with a big naO, and they 
would be forced on their bare knees to pray seven times f ()r the 
King, and thrice sor the Laird of Ration, an illegitimate son 
of Charles II. Various sods were ait, and at the Castle Crags 
the Fair was cried, and the company was regaled with barky 
bann ock, salt herring, and whisky, Langholm Town Band and 
the local Dram and Fife Band took part in the proceed fogs. 11 

Him id A jfjth July, r 907, 


Awcnttrr Barbarous Sports. 

(Scottish Lowlands.} 

Th£ following essract from an old local periodical* The Cheap 
Magazine, Sprinted and published monthly by G. Miller and 
Son, Haddington," vol it. No, vii., July 1814, is communicated 
h ? Alr Alexander W.iod, Thomly, Saltcoats, Ayrshire; a Member 
of this Society. Cf Fal&rZerc, vol. sL p, a 5-3 , and xvii, p. J5S 
m * “The Scapegoat in huropean Folk-Lore." Lu. 

"The Carter's Racil 
To die Editors of die Cheap MngajjjBe. 
iA Gl3iTLE&iES* 

Having had business at —— Lot summer, I was 
not a little alarmed, when approaching the town, at seeing some¬ 
thing like what you have placed as a terror to evil doers, at the 
beginning of the story of the Beacon in y OUI fi m number, and 
which, I believe, is commonly denominated a gallows. Fearful that 
some unhappy fellow-creature had forfeited his life to tile laws 
of his country, and was about to expiate his crimes under the 
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hands of the executioner, I did not fall as soon as I entered 
the town to make the most anxious enquiry into the meaning 
of vthat I had seen. You my guess my surprise when told, that 
on the preceding day had been the Carter's Kane, and that what 
had created so much uneasiness in my mind was nothing bat 
3 . part o3 she apparatus necessary for carrying on the amusements 
of the day, of a part of which I had the following description : 
From that beam, from which I was afraid some unfortunate 
criminal was about to be suspended between heaven and ean.-. 
"■* nnworthy of either, a living goose was hung up by the feet, 
and all who could procure horses had an opportunity* as they 
trotted through between the upright posts, of showing their 
dexterity, by catching hold of the gooses head, and giving li 
a pull. This diversion was continued to the no small gratification 
of the company, till one, more fortunate than bis neighbour 2 -,, 
had rite happiness of pulling the head from the body, and of 
being hailed for this heroic action with reiterated applauses by 
the surrounding multitude. The goose being now no longer 
able to afford any more sport, was mken down, and a cat, inclosed 
in a barrel, hung up in its room. Every- horseman being provided 
with a mall, struck the end of the barret as he rode through 
below it; by she frequent repetition of this, the head of the 
barrel was at length stove in, when the ca^ mad with the cruel 
usage, darted out, all covered over with soot, to the great amuse¬ 
ment oil tiitf crowd; and from a principle of self-preservation 
dispatched as quickly as possible, by the happy swains who 
had collected to witness the diversions of the day. . . . 


"North Wanks of tin 1 Tyne*, 
16th June, 1814," 


A Friend to Youth," 


(Sweden*) 

f nr following note is by a young lady from Mai mo, Sweden:— 
In Sweden on Lent Monday they pur a, cat in a bane! 
and hang it up horizontally with .1 rope, and sic a. she^t of 
paper over the open end. (It must not be a wine-cask, but 
a barrel of rough staves* such as is used for cement, etc.) 
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Then a handkerchief Is put over cadi person's eyes, &p dint 
they shall not see, and they take a stick, and try to smash the 
whole barrel. They must only try three times each, and when 
they do it they hare some sort of prize, 

s *On the same day they take a flat cake and put a piece of 
string to it, and hang it up to the tamp in the middle of the 
room, and tie the hands behind the back and try to catch the 
cake with the mouth. 1 " 

Alice Enghqlm, 

April, 1906. 

[CC Lund, panmark &g Nbrgss Historic; Mtirz Historic, 
Syvende Eog t pp, tfiS, 177. — K + W. T.] 
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Le StfjOUR DEi MotLtS SLTJVANT LA MYTHOLOGY CllhQUFh 

Le F#Ik-icT£i t. xvilL, Ng. z, p. 121-165, consent un trT;^ 
savant article de Miss Eleanor Hull, intitule Tne Dz' siopmmt 
0/ the Idea &f Hadis in Celtic Li term.we, Je nbi pas L'iDteniicjo 
de cgiu ester Ja doctrine de I'erudit auteur, settlement |c vuis 
avec regrei que Cc que j'aa ecrit i ce sujet manque de clarte; 
Miss Eleanor Hull m'atiribue des doctrines qui ne sont milSe- 
mein les iniennes ei me prend a partie quand je sals cxactemeni 
du meme avis qu'elle. Je tFai dst nullc pare que les Celtes 
irlandais considerassem le s^joiir des mgrts comme line uiste 
ile des esprits, a dismal Is/e Spirits (p. ihB), semhlable k 
]'Hades des Grets (p. 13^ 134). Au contraire, comme le 
constate elle-mume Miss Eleanor Hull mix pu 140, 141 de 
son metnoire, j'al compare 1 le sejour dcs marts de b utythoSogie 
edtique avec les lies des biunheureux a Heslode, De plus 
j 3 ai rapproebe du passage d'Hestode, lea vets de P Qdyssie oil 
apparait mu* doctrine analogue com me ceux de Pin dare dans 
la deuxitmc des Qlymphnimt ou cettt doctrine cst devdoppee, 
Pile a penttrtr ai-je dit, chez Platan, 1 tit on In trouve> puisnje 
ajuuter, dans le sixteme chant de fEnhde \ 

,f Dtunncrt Tocos JiUSEO& et a| fl fl pn T. air^iii 
Fonunatcsrum nemeruin s«ic%quc bcalai 
Laigior luc ownpas ust rlisr el Lumiiae ucitit 
T*ojpTire0; aolem^uc sQnm, mu ftGwni, 

f^rs in gT&mmd,^ exerttmt membra paJaKtiii, 

CootisnduEt 1 ucf0. el /ulna luctantnr axcrui 1 

Pan ptidfoas ptaudiuU chore&j T ei eujrnlim dtcuuL 1 p 

! Cjvts AfytAffUgifMt t p, i<g r so. 
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Entie la mj-thologia ftecque et la myiliologiu caltique D y 
a expend hue line difference fondara untile. 3 mva.ni la enoyatice 
grecque, une parric settlement* un cboix de s tuorts. pen litre da ns 
U plame £/rstm f dins les lies des bienheureux- Chez les 
Celies tons les marts □ana exception arrivent ati Mag Aft/rf, 
4 In “plaine agreahle,' 1 je l P ai die. 1 Snr le genre de vie que 
Ton mennit dans celte pjahie* voir les textes rcunis dans le 
Cyrft Afyfhofogiijut, p. 35T et suivantes. 

H. D r ARBOrS DE JUBAIKVtLLi. 


u Guckowe King,” 

The following entries in the Churchwardens' Accounts of the 
parish of Mere, Wilts* are not without interest. 

The accounts begin In 1556, and die very first entry fpr that 
year is : 

gJ Receipts Inp'mis die sayd Chmchewardtivns do yeld 
Accompte of the ply etc of the Church Ale thies ye re / 
About: all charts x\f* yj* n 

When Philip and Mary gave place to Elizabeth, we have : 

* % -r m • 

► > f - ■ 

■ "As also by occacon of the deathe pf o r siyd 
SPu'aignc lady Qaeene Mnrye (who dyed the svij" day 
of Nouembre in the sayd yere of q 1 lorde 1558 :) And 
by occacoti of the Alteracon of some pie of Relygyoti. 
and of the su'yee and Ceremonies of the Ch niche p 
whiche then ensewyd. There were no news Churche- 
wardenya Chosen eny time . in thies yere./ Neither 
was there eny Ale made." , , . 

The ^Cuckowxr Kmg jr appears suddenly in 15153. 

Thomas Sheppard Rem 1 Cuckowe Ring this yeare for 
that he was Prince the last yeare According to the 
Custom c. And at this daie John Watts the sonne of 
1 hennas W, attes is Chosen Pry nee for the next y 

1 Cfih Mjfkthziyitiy p, k h jj . 


’ -tad. t>ew 
CJiurrJi 
vwtiltQM 
tbcsrsn, 

noc AJi 

tttidc, 
MF TIM 


Um Clnurh 

r»t LrfK yEsre." 
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Then in 1566 comes the only authority for the interpretation 
of the term "Cuckowe King, 11 

“ John Watts the sonne of Thomas Watts is appointed to 
be Cuckowc King this next yeare according to the 
old order, because bee was Frincc the last yeare. 
And Thomas ftamerd th linger is elected Prince for 
this next yeare. And because John Watts hath ben 
long sick hie is agreed that if hee be not able to 
srve at the tyme of the Cburche ale That then 
John Coward the some of Robte Coward shall sire 
and he king in his place for this yeare.* 

This Church-ale seems to have been held at Easter. The 
season may account for the ■* Cuckoo" tide of the leader nf 
the revels (or head-barman ?); or it may allude to the ephemeral 
nature of hk office; or to the custom of the ^ prince M elected 
heirnapparetit turning the sovereign out of his u little brief 
authority” the next year. 

C, F. H. Johnston. 

The subjoined extracts from the English Diuftft Du-ft&miri- 
seem to bear on the subject:— 

“ Cuckothtil^ the ale drunk by colliers, etc., on first hear¬ 
ing the cuckoos note. Shrvp. F&ik-Ztyr* (1S79X i L 
S4- Bound jPmtn&i 1876. 'The time is devoted to 
mirth and jollity over what is calied cuckoo-ale/ 

" Cuckoo Fool-ab, Burney Fsik Lorf (1S83), *«- 4 The 

colliers have a way of their own of celebrating the 
cuckoo's coming. They say the cuckoo must pay hi? 
foot-ole, so they club theit money together and send 
for a E fetching i of ale^ and spend the day on the 
1 pit-bank J dr inking instead of working.* SMrqp* Word¬ 
book, Sahfda Antiqua. ‘The custom is invariably 
celebrated out of doors, and a fine levied on the 
person who proposes to deviate from the usual 
practice and drink within/ 

*" Cuckoo Fia$t. A feast held on the nearest Sunday 10 
April iSth.” 
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Murray's Century Dktionary has:— 

" Cuchyo-ak. A provision of ale cr strong beer formerly 
drunk in the spring of the year. The signal for broach¬ 
ing it seems to have been the first cry of the cuckoo.” 

The Vicarage, Headlngton Quarry, Oxford - 


T11e Wild Hi t ?itisman, 

While in Oxfordshire last year I met with a lacahutioii of 
the Wild Huntsman story which may, perham + he unknown to 
your reader*- At the village of Note, »i place of some twenty* 
six houses about hve miles from Oxford and one mile from 

I slip, there lived in the reign of Eilizabeth one Benedict Winch- 
combe. He purchased the Manor* and lived in the M.inor 
House [now destroyed), dying there in 1623. He was buried in 
a chapel attached to the church* wherein “a fair altar of 
black marble* 11 bearing his effigy* was erected ; and, leaving no 
issue, he devised the manor 10 his nephew, Benedict Hall* *on 
of his only sister Mary, Both monument and chapel ire now 
demolished though the inscriptions from the former are let 
into the chancel wall. The story Is current in the village, that 

II old Winehcombc/ as they call him, was very fond of hunt Log* 
an dig as b many other versions of the tale* was not content with 
six days in the week for hi* favourite pastime, but devoted Sunday 
also to the chase ^ and that after his death he might be heard 
at night with his hounds careering over the neighbouring 
country* until he was finally 11 laid by twelve parsons. 11 i did 
not ascertain the dat.: of this last event* but it is signilicunt that 
the village is on the edge of Otmoor, formerly the haunt of 
innumerable wild-fowl* which of course we know arc in many 
places termed 4i Gabriel Hounds, n in their nocturnal flight, from 
the resemblance of their cry to that of a pack of hounds* and 
the moor having been (within the Last century) drained, they 
are of course no longer heard. 


W. HENRY J VWtTTr 






REVIEWS . 


Savage Childhood : & Study of Kafir Children. By IhjBtEY 
Kidd. London: A. and C. Black. 1906. 

The i n t er estin g and well-informed author of Tht Essentia! Kafir 
rein ms to die charge with a book that broach es a subject 
hitherto almost untouched. At first one wonders why so foscU 
eating a theme as savage babyhood viewed from the inside 
has not attracted the attention of a host of observers, more 
especially as the fim-hand anthropologist is not infrequently a 
woman. To the reflection, however, that ensues upon reading 
such a book as this it is apparent that no ordinary observation 
will prevail against the shyness and suspicion of the little 
primitives, let alone those of their parents. Mr. Kidd's work 
is the fruit of long experience wedded to quite uncommon 
tact and insight, and in almost all respects may serve as a 
model to the numerous following it is likely to call into 
existence. 

Perhaps the most forcible impression left by She book as a 
whole is that, whatever may seem to be the case with the 
man, the child at any rate is the child all the world over. 
A false or, what U much the same thing* a onesided because 
purely individual psychology leads many to suppose that in 
the adult savage they have the namral man* a biding likewise 
supposed to lurk somewhere in themselves. But the savage* 
of course, is the most sophisticated and conventionalised of 
mortals—more so, perhaps, than the picked representatives of 
civilisation. But the child taken in the raw and before he is 
caught and cooked, so to speak, in the hot-pot of society's 
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‘medicine 1 is natural, and, as such, the subject of an indi¬ 
vidual psychology, in a way that you and I decidedly arc not 
It is most refreshing to observe, for instance, that just as 
Why-Why ate the oysters, so the small and unabashed Kafir 
will tuck into the small bird he snares on the veld though 
he ought to take it to his grandfather, and will in fact grow 
up into a wiiard—™ abandoned wretch—if he violates the 
taboo jp. 193). He does not “see the logic of the rale/ as 
Mr. Kidd says, A ad so another infant sceptic could not see 
the use of pulling about why the trees grew bigger. ‘-The 
trees, he retn srked to Mr. Kidd, u will grow as well without 

my troubling about the way they grow" (p. I5i ). Meanwhile 

his eiders were practising all the devices of productive magic 
without a doubt but that they were powerfully fostering the 
crops. Nevertheless society, mostly by its appeal to the 
imitative powers, begins to set its stamp soon enough on the 
boys and girls, as their games and sports make plain. For 
instance, w i'en they are playing down by the river at chief and 
followers, “ the little chief is given a small while shield, and 
in die tremendous fights which follow, no one would dare 

to hit the boy with the white shield even in play; j t \s 

thought a very bad thing to hit a chief, and therefore it is 
very' bad to imitate such an action" (p, 175). 

Indeed, about the only fault there is to find with Mr. Kidd's 
work is that _ perhaps he does not sufficiently distinguish 
between the eto-cti of the social and the individual factors in 
child-life. A certain fallacy seems to run through his most 
ambitious chapter, the one entitled “The Dawn of Self- 
Consciousness/' it reads a little as if the savage child “rounds 
to a separate mind" more slowly than the civilised because 
of an intrinsic slowness and feebleness of mental development 
His is the “leisurely Arctic Hawn" and m£ ra the “hurried 
tropical sunrise ” despite the fcet that he reaches puberty 
sooner. However, if Mr. Kidd somewhat fails t0 appreciate 
m explicit theory the importance of the influence of social 
environment, at all everts his careful observations afford the 
necessary correction. The child may confuse self with his 
clothing and possessions, crying when they are beaten. But 
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hts father, it turns oat, would not cate to wear a dead man's 

bltt&et if ii has been worn but once. Or the child may 

confute bdf with lifs shadow* But ns a matter of fact it is 
found necessary by iht ciders to teach the heedless children 
to respect the shadows of their betters. In short, there may 
he little self-consctonsness in a certain sense of the term in 
sava-e adult or savage child, but it is hardly the sense of 

the term proper in those individual psychologies to which Mr. 
Xidd is fond of referring ns. 

Besides its supreme importance as a contribution iq psychology, 
individual and social, the book is a storehouse of valuable 
mat-rial in the way of folk lore of all kinds. Mr, Kidd has 
the gift of complete observation. Thus on p. ij he gives, 

apparently without penetrating into the meaning of the custom, 
a case of the lunar sympathy recently explained by Dr. Frazer 
(Ad&ttis A fin Odtris Y 305: tT,). with just tbE detail required for 
il 3 identification, \ cry rarely do we notice a lack of precise 
statement, as whef£ r lor instance, killing a man ot conspicuous 
character in order to form inte/tzi wherewith to wash the 
chiefs babies is spoken of as if a universal Kafir practice 
(p. iLj.), Mr* Kidd does not often seek to round off his 
observations with a theory h yet occasionally he docs it with 
marked success. Thus his appendix (H. p P 14 aod p. *8g) f 
on the danger of looking backwards, cleverly suggests that the 
underlying idea is that as long as the man sees the holy and 
dangerous object^ by one to which a sickness has been traos- 
o.rrcd, the object cannot see h and so 1 overlook' him. Even more 
u t-resiing is his study of the diffierente of meaning between 
* dU>ni k ™S i? (App A. cf pp. 1^15, -ri 3 &, etc,). These 
terms ^and :he corresponding; ideas are generally confused; bul 
Mr. Kidd gives good reason to think tbai they refer to two 
quite distinct kinds of spirit. The former ls a man's individual 
spirit, that a tier death haunts the grave and in time evaporates. 
Tne Uutur is an ancestral spirit, or, better, the ancestral hi atm 
or luck, since it is not so much the spirit of particular ancestors 
as something strictly corporate. In custom and ritual the 
it&nga is lor obvious reasons the more important of the two. 
It lives in the family but and receives offerings. It is not 
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bom with the child but is imparted by a ceremony* It 
departs from the man who breaks tribal custom, eg. becomes 
a Christian, It causes men to dream. It sends sickness. It 
hales twins. It is in many men at once, travels with the tribe, 
can be passed on to an heir like a blessing, indeed, we seem 
to have here the key to the inmost shrine ol Kafir religion. 

Perhaps these crumbs will be enough to attract hungry 
anthropologists to the lavish feast 

R. R. M a RETT, 


Religion in Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, Lin.D. London t 
Methuen & Co. 1906. 

Tttis is a work of apologetics. It consists of four lectures 
delivered in the Vacation Term for Biblical Study at Cambridge. 
Xhc argument, however, necessitates an enquiry whether religion 
has been evolved out of, or preceded by, a non religious or pre- 
religious stage in the history of man. Seeing that such a stage 
has been supposed to have been discovered among the Australian 
natives, Dr. Jevotis discusses the evidence of Dr. Howitt, Mis. 
Langloh Parker, and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, on the point. 
Rightly holding that evolution does not proceed equal)v in all 
departments of intellectual and social life, and therefore that 
religious development may be slower or more rapid than social, 
or may even decay as social and intellectual life develops, he 
arrives at the conclusion that a pre-religious stage in the history 
of man cannot yet be said to have been satisfactorily proved 
In the strict sense of the word /rW, possibly he may be right 
Bui if the term Evolution and all that it implies he a correct 
generalization of the forces which have operated from the 
beginning of the world to produce its present condition, includ¬ 
ing, of course, that of mankind, the presumption of a pre-religious 
stage in the history of man remains unshaken by his examina¬ 
tion ot the Australian evidence and the less valuable West 
African evidence of Dr. Nassau and M, Allegiet which he prays 
in aid. Moreover, I very much doubt whether his interpretation 
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of the Australian evidence is accurate. We must not judge 
savage beliefs entirely by the standard of our own mental opera¬ 
tion*. Our categorical affirmations and denials and clcar<iu 
definitions are foreign to traditional creeds. In my judgement 
the Arunta are neither primitive atheists on their way to rnopp* 
theism,, nor monotheists whose faith has waned. Something 
much more nebulous than either atheism or monotheism, or 
indeed any kind of theism, lies behind their present condition, 
tor this Dr. /cvons has not made allowance: he has not even 
considered the possibility of jt. How, if correct, it will affect 
his argument is not for me to say, 

1 -ic rest of the volume, like ill that he writes, is well worth 
reading. It is lucid; it is skilful; but— 

How can he give llU neighbour the rial ground. 

Ills own convieden?" 

E. SiL'Kev 1Iahtj_a\ t ii, 


The Religious Sokgs op Cokhacht. By Douglas Hyde. 

London; T. Fisher Unwin. Dublin; W. H. Gill & Son. 

IQS. 

hftoit the folk-lore point of view the interest of Dr. Hyde's 
Aeligivits Songs of Con,wht lies in the large number of charms 
and poems enshrining old superstitions which k contains. As 

Hyde says in bis preface, ‘-poems, prayera, petitions, 
charms, stories, blessings, curses, and everything else of the 
kind, arc here set down and published in the same mixed 
manner in which they i.ime into the collectors hand. The 
book is thus a curious record of those back waters of civilisation 
where superstition longest keeps its hold, and where the border 
line that stands between paganism and Christianity is grown so 
line that it is difficult to tell whether many of these * ran ns ’ 
belong mote strictly to the one sphere or to the other. 
Occasionally the collector makes an effort to discriminate 
between the two traditions, as where he traces the ongin of 
two curses called respectively the “Reversed Journey” and 
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the 11 Curse of the Anvil.” In the fanner, which is Christian, 
the aggrieved person mates a round of the Stations of the 
Cross in a contrary direction, invoking the devil all the time 
to send bad luck upon his enemy ; while, to turn the anvil 
upon your enemy, a mode of invoking ill-luck which 1 t. Hyde 
thinks comes down from pagan days,, la carried out by putting 
the hom of the anvil facing backwards and requesting the 
devil to do his worsr upon ihe person accursed, H so that 
a melting and every' kind o! misfortune may come on him/" 
In most cases, however, there is no possible means of 
distinguishing ideas that have been handed on, with merely 
a change of names, jrotn one sy&Eem of belief to the other* 
One of the most striking examples of a pagan purpose being 
carried over imo Christian customs was the use made of 
hymns in the early Church of Ireland as charms againit 
danger or disease. Hardly one of the numerous hymns 
ascribed to the saints of the Celtic Church was composed 
for Church purposes or as an anthem of praise to Godj they 
have a much more personal or business-like purpose. To 
ward oft danger or demons, to preserve a traveller on a 
journey, lo cure sickness or lo keep back the plague from 
passing to ihem across the 1 ninth wave, 3 these were the 
practical purposes far which in ancient limes hymns were 
composed and repeated. The best known instance is that of 
the * LorEca * of Sl Patrick, composed on his approach to 
Tara to ward otT the 14 spells of women, smiths and Druids p 
during his contest with the King of Ireland. These hymns 
usually fall into the regular charm .-form, invoking the M virtue 
of God, the might of God, the wisdom of God,” the eye and 
car and hand of God, against staares of detnoos, seductions of 
vice, and all other ills., In the same way one of St Columba’s 
best known hymns was a “Path Protection,” which kept every 
one salt: who repeated it on setting forth on a journey. Dr. 
Hyde gives many instances of hymns used in this way to the 
present day. There are religious charms for a sore eye, charms 
to sun null blood, for the toothache* far milking the cow, and 
many other purposes. Some of them come down direct in 
both wording and spirit from the days when St. Patrick's 
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hymn was composed. Here is one that closely approaches 
to the form of the Loriea of Patrick: 

Between iis wid the Fairy Hi]si5, 

BeTween Un jll'i 11 Ihe HoeLi dF the Wind, 

BetWKs ue and the dfu^raini^ water, 

Berwyn nE mid heavy tempt*lion. 

Between U* and the Ebiusie nf the world. 

Between us and. the death of esp thrifty, ’’ 

These channs should be compared with the very similar 
1 ranns collected by Dr. Alexander Carmichael, on did 
Western Coasts of Scotland, and published by hint in Gmrtnitte 
Gade/Hca. 

Brigjt (or Breeds as the name is pronounced in Gaelic 1, 
plays* next to the Virgin Mary, the largest part in the house¬ 
hold charms. She is represented as occupying the middle of 
the bouse near the hearth, while Mary is aloft on the top * 
there is little doubt that her name, which Df T Hyde interprets 
as meaning ° fiery'arrow" (foSsAaigify and her position as 
presiding genius of the hearth, paas hack beyond the Saint, 
whose 4f Virgin 1f s fire 11 at her monastery of Kildare was never 
allowed to go out, to the pagan goddess of wisdom from whom 
many of her virtues and attributes are actually derived- Her 
wide-spreading manslc which* according to a legend preserved 
in an ancient church hymn* she once hung out to dry upon 
a sunbeam after herding sheep in the rain, plays a part in 
some of these chirms. We may note that the English 
version of the 11 White Paternoster," which has so very 
un-English a sound : 

lf Four Bom«s id my had* 

Four Angela twnd my head, etc.," 

occurs 3 ho in Ireland (vol il j pp ( 49 and 217). 

Though parts of these volumes are unpleasant, and stories 
are preserved that might perhaps just as well have been for¬ 
gotten, they are, taking them altogether, a most singular record 
of a people whose credulity* or shall we say whose piety* 
seems to he in :i stage hardly removed from that of the 
lowest superstition of the middle ages. A trace of shrewd 
humour and common-sense and an occasional touch of fine 
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native insight relieve the sordidness of the collection, hilt 
there is little in the book that am rank with the exquisite 
love-poetry which Dr. Hyde has collected from this, very 
district and nothing at all which cm be named in the same 
breath with the delicately beautiful poetry of nature which 
comes down from an earlier time. 

Eleanor Hull. 


Fole-lore of Women, as Illustrated by Legendary and Tra¬ 
ditionary Tales, Folk-rhymes, Proverbial Sayings, Superstb 
tions h etc. By T F. Trjs^ltoh-DyeRj M.A. 

It is dear that the author of this work, who has published 
many books of the same kind* must command a public, Bui 
it is not to the advantage of folk-lore, as this Society understands 
it, that this should be so. He docs not concern himself with 
any of the questions which, in our belief, deserve scientific 
inquiry, and though he Has read widely his method is very 
different from that which wt: have consistently advocated. His 
object is merely to collect from a variety of sources, among 
which he ventures to name the publication! of this Society* a 
number of miscellaneous proverbs and beliefs which he supposes 
will amuse the public For whom he caters. These he roughly 
classifies under headings* such as l+ Woman's Eyes," “Womans 
Tongue,” 14 Redhaired Girts,’' 7 H Woman's Curiosity/" “ Young and 
Old Maids/’ and so on. His method of supplying references 
is one of the curiosities of the book. For instance! on page 3, 
be gives chapter and verse for a passage in Don and on 

page 47 a reference to Lady E. C- G ardours Suffolk KvA-furt, 
while elsewhere half a do^-en pages at a time, swarming with 
assertions which a render would wish to verify, are left without 
a footnote. Nor does he refer to the standard literature of Lite 
subject He bugins Chapter XX., which deals with w Wamatfs 
Curiosity/ 7 with a mention of Peeping Torn of Coventry, which is 
hardly apposite, and lie goe-k on to talk nf Forbidden Chambers 
anil Lite I'kc* as if Mr. Sidney Haitiand had never dealt with 
such things. 
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The need of references is emphasised by the in accuracy of 
some of the quotations which we tan test, il Frailty, thy name 
ia woman r ar is, we are tn!d (p, 13), 11 a German proverb* 11 

11 A binding (JiV [i lA'rjfniin and. crowing h^n 
Arc neither fir for g<xte Elat snCn, 11 

15 given as a parallel to “Une penile qui chante le coq. et 
nne fdlc qui JifBe {sfc), portent malheur dans la maison / 1 
One of the most remarkabl e statei Lie nts is 11 Easttm p roverb s 
axe highly complimentary to women " (p, a), whereas the book 
is hugely made up of the old silly jibes at the sex which abound 
in Oriental literature. Surety the time has passed when crusted, 
stupid sneers directed against women as a whole are either 
interesting or instructive. 

There is much to be done in the way of popularising folk* 
lore ± and the author might* if Le would adopt sounder methods, 
assist in this good work. But we doubt if a public which 
patronises books of this class is likely to be attracted to a serious 
study of the subject Mr. Thisdeion Dyer has collected many 
interesting facts, but the value of his book, as a treatise on this 
branch of folk-lore, is lost thtough ovcj'haste in compilation, 
Jaulty arrangement, and a neglect of the principle that a book 
may be accurate and readable at the same time. 

W, Crogke. 


Origin of thf Angld-Saxgw Race. By the late T. W. Shore. 
London : Elliot Stock, 1906. 

AifCJEHT Law. Ry Sir H entry Bumper Maine, with Intro¬ 
duction and Nates by Sir Frederick PauLocR, Bart* 
London: John Murray, 1906. 

The Tribal System in Walks, By Frederic Seebqhm. 
London: Longmans; 1904, 

The late Ml Shore's Origin &/ thf Angh'-Saxon j?uo? represents 
the laborious collection os evidence in support of a theory which 
is succinctly stated in the final chapter of the book. ^ All the 
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available evidence, the dialects of the period, the surviving 
customs, of those known io have existed, and the comparison 
of place names with those of ancient Gcnn.sny and Scandinavia, 
point to the same conclusion, that the English face Lad its 
origin in many parent source and arose on English soil, not 
from some greni national immigration, but from the commingling 
here of settlers from many tribes' 7 (page 393 k It w,is Mr. 
Shore's purpose in the present book to find traces of these 
tribes on English soil, and there can be no question of the 
industry with which he prosecuted the search, nor oi the wealth 
of illustration which he brought to bear upon it: a fact which 
makes it only the more to be regretted that the result of such 
great labour should be of such small value to the historical 
student 

For Mi, Shore's attempt was hopeless from the outset, quite 
apart from any criticisms which may be passed upon his treatment 
of the materials whkh he collected. The local nomenclature of 
England, to name the source from which Mr. Shore's conclusions 
arc in the main derived, has never yet as a whole received 
such scientific treatment m would make it available for purposes 
of historical generalisation. It is only in regard to five nr six 
counties that the early forma of the local place-names hnve 
systematically been collected: elsewhere in England the student 
is at the mercy of the idiosyncrasies of the reribes of Domesday 
Hook p from which he may only in rare instances appeal to 
Kemble's inadequate index to the Codex Diploma! icm Under 
such circumstance* no cerhtbty ofinterpretatltm is possible, but it 
must be added that Mr, Shore is no sale guide even in those 
parts of this vast subject which have been explored by previous 
scholars. 

In regard to a work of this kind, depending for its effect 
upon the accumulation of numherSrss isolated tacts, no detailed 
criticism can be attempted hrre T but attention may be called 
to a few points upon which Mr. Shores concisions are peculiarly 
inacceptnblc. Such are his interpretation of the -Al>j y terminal 
in place-names on the Welsh border (page 375) : the extraordinary 
extension given on page 339 to the Dore-Whitweil-Humber 
boundary of Mercia, and the im|>ossib]e derivation of the place- 
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name Osford which occurs on page afiy. The statement 
(page jCi) that " the -iy place-names. iu the Danish districts 
of England must be regarded by their parallelism to the irys 
of ancient Gothland to have been folk-villages 11 is plausibly 
but ignores the fact that in many of these names the -£7 suffix 
is compounded with a persona] name in the possessive case. 
It is difficult to see what such names as Brockleshy, B&metby, 
and Grimsby can have meant if they did not mean that the 
places in question were originally owned by BroowuH Beortnoth 1 
and Grim. The process which transformed such estates in to trie 
nnmanorialised villa revealed by Domesday Book is one of the 
obscurest problems of AnglchSaxon history, but Mr. Shore took 
no account of the difficulty, in connection with this subject 
we may note that Mr. Shore follows Kemble’s arbitrary explana¬ 
tion of the -fag suffix in place-names; an explanation which of 
course is very convenient For an author whose work, like the 
present book, is based on the assumption of the tribal structure 
of Anglo'Saxon society. 

It ts an ungrateful task to give adverse criticism to a book 
which, whatever its defects, expresses the result of personal 
research in a region where such research Is urgently needed It 
is only through the labours of many individual scholars that 
some vague outline of the early social condition of ihe English 
people will at last begin to appear. But Mr. Shore’s method 
was Far too unscientific, the ground which lie attempted to cover 
was far too wide, for his work to have any appreciable share 
in advancing this result When English place-names have been 
traced to their origin and classified* when what is archaic in 
local custom has been distinguished from what is only a 
development of feudal law, when anthropological statistics have 
been multiplied and interpreted, some more fortunate scholar 
may undertake with a prospect of success the work attempted 
by Mr, Shore, 

Students of Mainers jiaciewi Law have long felt the need 
of an edition of litis book in which its conclusions are reviewed 
in the light of recent research in the wide field covered by its 
brilliant author. Such an edition is no 1 *' supplied by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Maine's successor in the chair of Jurisprudence at 
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Oxford. While wisely making no changes in Maine’s text. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, in a note appended to each chapter, gives 
& concise criticism qI Sts contents, enforced by frequent and 
]tamed reference to the modem literature' dealing with the 
subject Treatment of this kind is perhaps the severest test 
to which a book can be subjected, and the resuit of it in the 
present case is a notable witness io the permanent value of 
Maine's classical work. 

The second edition of Mr. SeeboWs Tribal System m Wales 
consists of a reissue of the book without material alteration. 
Since the appearance of the Erst edition Mr, Swbohm has 
published the results of hts researches into primitive English 
society in his Trifral Custom in Anglo-Saxon Iatq.\ which thus 
fDTms to some extent a companion volume to the present work, 
and in a long and interesting Introductory Note we are given 
some account of the questions In regard to which Welsh 
custom is illustrated by reference to Germanic evidence* There 
is no need to enlarge here upon the value of Mr. Sce?bohni + £ 
work. He has for the Erst time given a scientific statement 
of the evidence contained in the Welsh codes and has established 
the reality of the soda! conditions which they imply by reference 
to the extents and similar records of local provenance which 
have come down to us from the Edwardian period. For many 
years yet scholars may continue m dispute the extent to which 
Anglo-Saxon society has betn affected by previous Celtic custom, 
but whatever conclusion ultimately finds acceptance will be pro¬ 
foundly indebted to Mr. Seebohm ? s reconstruction of the main 
features of Welsh tribal society, 

F- Ml Stentopu 
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Sedelogicai papers. Volume II, Macmillan, 1906. Svo. 

W *iv. 30S. 

The second volume of the Sociological Society's publications, 
though not less interesting than its predecessor, makes less 
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appeal i•! folk-lorists. In fact, the only paper which specially 
concerns us is Dr. Wcstemiarck's The Influence 4 Magic an 
Sc?dc r/ Jtt& r tinrnftffi. He shows huw deeply the relations between 
patents and children* rich and poor, hosts and guests. may he 
influenced by the belief in the efficacy of biasings and curves, 
and in the Evil Eye, incidentally illustrating - bis tbesas by his 
own experiences in Morocco. He follows Dr- Frazer in finding 
the distinctive mark of magic in the compelling power of the 
magician, as opposed to the supplicatory attitude of the religious 
Totary, but it does not seem to strike him ih.it the essence of 
the magical influence of the Evil Eye. for example, lies in its 
inherent ma 7 ut t or natural uncanny power, not In the will of 
its possessor In fact, we meet with cases where the power of 
ihc Evil Eye is supposed to be exercised involuntarily and to 
be beyond the possessor's control. Neither does he seem to us 
to lay sufficient stress on the idea that the wandering stranger 
may be a deity in disguise, as a motive for his hospitable treat¬ 
ment, Altogether the subject of the paper seems rather to be 
the influence of superstitious belief fits for want of a better 
name we must call it) on social relationships, than of magic. 
But we need hardly say that it is an original ami weighty 
article* based on the evidence of facts. In so short a 
space compression was unavoidable, but some day we hope 
Dr. W&sterruajck will work out the subject more fully. The 
custom of Sanctuary, for example, osi which he touches, is 
almost unbroken ground. 

TJic Impend! GQzetlizT qf Ittdia^ New Edition : The Indian 
Empire r VuL 3 . Clarendon Press, Oxford* 1907. Svo. 
pp. xxxii, 5&S P 6s, 

This, the third edition of the Imperial Ga+titecr uf India * will 
rim 10 twenty-six volumes, including a companion atlas* in place 
of the previous fourteen- The whole work h.ts been fevised, and 
practically rewritten, so as to incorporate the blest attainable 
irLfurinatioti ; only the historical account of the British Empire 
m India* by the late Sir W, W. Hunter, has been left :is far 
as possible untouched. The single volume on The Indian 
Empire has been expanded imo four: Descriptive," +l His- 
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toricaJ/' " Economic/’ and “ AJxrtttfanative,'* the first of which 
now lies before us. It contains tectlotis on the Physical Aspect^ 
the Geology* Meteorology, Botany, Zoology^ EthnoS ogy and 
C^sie, Language^ Religions* Population, arid Vital Statistics of 
the vast |>c:rnnsutL each section by an acknowledged master 
of the subject. Only two of them conic within the purview of 
Folklore 1 that on Religions, a dear and excellent summary, 
both historical and descriptive, by our staunch sup pur ter Mr, 
Crookc; and that on Ethnology, abridged from the chapter on 
H Tribe, Caste, and Race, 1 ' by Mr. H. H Sisley, it) live Retort 
on the Census of TttdLi) tgoi. The author, after enumerating 
the mam features of the principal races, physical types, tribes, 
and castes, discusses the theories of the Origin of Caste put 
forth by Sir Dentil lbbctson. Mr. Kesfield, and Monsieur Semrt 
respectively? and while categorically asserting that “the origin 
of caste is from the nature of the case an insoluble problem/’ 
himself advances the hypothesis that it is to be found in die 
pride of birth which induced conquering races to hold themselves 
jealously aloof from the conquered. Necessity yet compelled 
the incomers to take wives from the lower races, thereby pro* 
during endless cross-divisions, and a reactionary intensified pride 
of exclusiveness, bolstered up by fictitious traditions, led to a 
redoubled aloofness in later generations. This “conjecture," 
says the author, “is based—firstly, upon the correspondence 
that can be traced between certain caste-gradations and the 
variations of the physical type? secondly, cm the development 
of mixed races from stocks of a different colour: and thirdly, 
on the influence of fiction." 


Fotkfon and Superstitious Beliefs ef Lebanon County [/W 
jyjWtf], By E. GnuMKUre, M.D. Reprint from Trans¬ 
actions of tke Lebanon County Historical Society , VoL : 
No. p, pp. *5 4*294. 

This interesting little pmpbkt give* an account of the customs 
and beliefs of a population of German descent in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and so deals with the lore of an immigrant folk 
settled under an alien government and in the midst of a people 
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of alien blood and speech. Once more we find that "crelum 
non animate mutant qui trans tit are current," These Germans 
who have never known Germany still eat sausages at Christmas, 
bunt for hares' eggs at Easter* and count Wednesday the 
unlucky day of the week* as did their forebears in the Vater- 
land across the ocean. Their whole folklort* in. fact, seern^- 
singuUrly little affected by practices imported from England, 


The Mayers and their S&njr, or Some Account of the First of 
May and its Observance in Hertfordshire. By W. K 
Gerish. Svo. t6 pp, To be had from the Author, 

Bishop's Stortford, Herts, is. 

The observance of May Day in Hertfordshire, as elsewhere, 
seems now to be chiefly kept up by parties of smartly-dressed 
little girls carrying 14 garlands" and sometimes dolls; but within 
Living memory it was customary for young men to go round 
affixing l+ May-bushes 11 to the house-doors before the dawn of 
May morning, and later in the day to sing and dance in costume 
in the streets. Mr. Gerish, whose name we arc sorry to sec 
among those of members retiring from the Society, has been 
at the pains to collect and record no less than nine valiants 
of their song, one of which is well known owing to its insertion 
in Hone's Every Day Book in iSaft. Though every village 
has its own version* ycl the song on the whole shows a well* 
marked local type. It is interesting as suggesting a well-meant 
seventeenth-century attempt to give an edifying and religious 
character to the May-day festival abhorred of the Puritans. It is 
a combination of a few verses appropriate to the occasion with 
others expressing decidedly sombre religions reflections, which 
appear independently and even more inappositely in the 
Christmas carol “The Moon Shines Bright 1 ’ (see Sandys* 
Christmas Carols). The whole concludes with the usual request 
for beer. One verse Mr. Gerish is abie to trace to an edition 
cE the Geneva Bible printed in ifioS, to which a cento of texts 
arranged as verse is prefixed. The song should be compared 
with the Cornish May songs, and with Mr. Percy Manning's 
collection from Oxfordshire. 
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Journal J the Jtglk-Seng Scatty, VqL III., Part I. London: 

s 4 Carlisle Mansions, Me tom Street. 410, pp. vL, ;S, 
Kec^nt numbers of the Folk-Song Society's Journal show pro¬ 
gress, not only in collecting, but in method. Comparing them 
with earlier issues we note a marked increase of critical skill 
in tlte Notes. Far more attention is paid to the subject-matter of 
the verses and to trying sources and parallels, than was the case 
at first, and wider knowledge of authorities is shown. Eotpuiga- 
uon still seems to be carried rather far (though of course' it 
is impossible to judge of the character of the omitted verses 1; 
some 01 the contributors are inclined to be discursive, and the 
differing opinions of the musical critics who hold a symposium 
on each air in turn are sometimes amusing; nevertheless, as 
at present conducted, the Journal is really vaJliable to the 
folk-lorist, not to the musician alone, Wt are especially pleased 
with the subject-index to Vais. I and II, which is appended 
to the present Part, and which well repays study, Many will 
be unprepared to hear that some fifteen or twenty standard 
“old ballads," in eluding such notable ones as “Gil Morice," 
“ I^imkin, " Lord Randal, my Son/ 1 ■* ft inacme,” and others, 
are still sung by the peasantry of England to airs hitherto 
unrecorded. Then wc have new examples of ancient well-known 
love-songs: “I sowed the seeds of love," *■ There is an ale¬ 
house in yonder town," “ I will give you t h e keys of my heart, 
and others in the same style,. Christmas carols, consisting either 
of versified mediaeval legends or of moral (seventeenth-ceiittuy ?) 
verse* of the most lugubrious description ; other festival songs 
(wv would direct .Mr. Gerish's attention to the May Songs in 
vnls. l p. 1S0, and ii. p. ,Sz, and Mr. Ordish’s to the Fact, 
E^mg Songs, vch ii. p. *3,;, agricultural Sungs, musical toasts 
aaiIori '-hanttes, a cattle-call, a “ bird-starveris " cry; ir(3 more 
remarkable than these, two or three specimens of the cante-Jabk 
111 which a short song Is SUn g by one of the characters’in a 
prose story, m the fashion still in vogue, as Mr Walter TekylJ 
idls us, among the Jamaican negroes. For the most p L 
however, the songs are narrative "ditties," blended to be «2 
as_#ul« a . Three or four arc lumiamn. stones of revenge or out¬ 
witting, but they treat chiefly of the exceedingly tempestuous 
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course of true love, of cruel parents, faithless swains, and early 
deaths. They relate histories of highwaymen, pirates, press- 
gangs, voyages* shipwrecks* murders, and executions; they 
celebrate feats of poaching, cock 4 ghdng p horse-racing* and 
foil-hunting- On the whole, they smack strongly of the 
eighteenth century- Several of them refer to the Napoleonic 
Wars; one* to the American War of Independence; another 
to the death of General Wolfe, The battles are related in 
a dolorous style, suited perhaps to the "broken soldier, kindly 
bade to stay." The soldier sometimes occurs as a lover, usually 
a bold one; the sailor, however, is the favourite hero ol the 
love-stories* which rum generally on his constancy or the reverse. 
The apprentice is another leading personage* generally represented 
as lovesick, ill-used, and unfortunate. The farmer* the plough- 
boy, apd the labouring man bulk largely among the dramatis 
persona* j the shepherd rarely occurs, but his calling is celebrated 
in “Tarry Wocr" (IL 315)* a real “trade song h heard at sheep- 
shearing in Westmoreland and North Yorkshire, We do not 
find, in England* any songs in praise of some special locality, 
m we do in Ireland. The English folk-poet seems always to 
require a human interest But them is usually a background 
of Nature in the more sentimental songs; the sunrise, the gmen 
meadows, the singing birds, the springing flowers* or else the 
stormy winds and +< silvery tide,*' form the selling of the story. 

From our point of view, perhaps the most interesting +i find is 
the carol, current in Herefordshire and elsewhere* founded on a 
story in the Apocryphal Gospel of Su Matthew, id which Christ 
curses the willow because His mother has chastised Him with it. 
Out member, Mrs. Leather, finds the belief widely prevalent in 
Herefordshire thas a child or animal beaten with a willow-rod will 
cease to grow. This is said of £jwr/j in Shropshire, but there 
also a carter has been known to object to drive a boTse with a 
“ withy-stick n {mmtntain-viA is the proper wood for the purpose); 
and the willow is reputed to be (in die words of the baliad-cui&e) 
a the very first tree To perish at the heart- 5 * 

Miss Broadwood* commenting on //nTfl/burdcns of ballads, 
41 Parsley* sage, rosemary, and thyme*” etc. (voL iSi. p. 14), makes 
the ingenious suggestion that they are survivals of incantations or 
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charms against evil. The idea is plausible, bui needs to be sub¬ 
stantiated by fuller and snore precise evidence than she has os yet 
brought forward. 

Into the musical value of the Folk-Song Society^ collections 
we cannot here enter, but we may echo the admiration of the 
lamented Norwegian composer* Edvard Grieg, for l Ube earnest¬ 
ness and energy with which it carries out its objects/' and the 
hope he expressed shortly before his death that these :ntk- 
melodies may in time K fonn the basis oi" an independent national 
style of music J ' in England. 

Journal of the GyftjLort Sodcfy. New Series, Vol. l, t Part I. 

July, 1907, Svo, pp. 96. 

The Gypsy-Lore Society, after having been in abeyance for fifteen 
years, has taken a new lease of life, and established itself in new 
headquarters at 6 Hope Place, Liverpool. The pages of its 
journal are chiedy actmpied by papers on the history and 
language of the wandering tribe, and bv a posthumous article on 
the Tinker folk by the late Charles Godfrey LelaocL Of folklore 
there arc a couple of brief folk-tales from Slavonia, the story qf 
ihe Owl and the Eaters Daughter from a Welsh gipsy, and a 
couple of riddles, the inquiring contributor of which may be 
referred to die Folk-S&ng Journal, vol. iL p. 297, Wt observe 
with interest a proposal to undertake an “anthropological 11 (qu. 
anthropumctrical or ethnographical ?) survey of the Gypsies. 

Editor, 
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MAT 15 th, 1507 . 

Mr. A. Nutt (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. James Brown, Mr, H. C. Goulds* 
bury, Mr. G. Cadbury, junior, and Mrs. Seligman as 
members of the Society was announced. 

The resignation of Dr. S. Mi all, and the withdrawal of 
the subscription of Messrs, Eggers & Co., or St. Petersburg, 
were also announced. 

Mr. Croakd read a paper on M Homeric Folk-Lore h [to 
appear in vol- xix.], and in the discussion which followeii^ 
Mr. G> Calderon, Mr. Kirby p and the Chairman took 
part. 

A paper entitled "The Corpse-Door; A Danish Sur¬ 
vival ,s [p. 365], by the Rev, H fc F. Feilherg. was also 
read. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Crooke for his paper, 

VOL, XVIII, 2" A 












3 ^- Minutes of Meetings. 

The Secretary reported the gift of the Following boobs 
to the Society s Library since the April meeting, viz.; 

Handbook of American Indians, North of Mexico 
{Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 30! Part J r ), 
presented by the Bureau. 

Anthropometric Data from Bombay, and Anthropometric 
Data from Burma, both presented by the Government of 
Bengal 


JUNE 19th, 1907. 

The President (Dr, G aster) in the Chair* 

The Ms mites of the last Meeting were read and confirmed 
, T** ^fection of the Rev. J. W. Macgregor and Mr. O. 
Seshagiri Rao as members of the 5 ociety was announced. 

Mr. A. Lang read a paper entitled Death's Deeds.' a 
Bi-iocated Story' 1 [p. 376], on which the Chairman 
offered some observations, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Lanu f or 
his paper. 

Mr, A. R. Wdght exhibited and explained the use of 
the following objects used by secret societies and others 
m West Africa, viz.: 

From Mend Hand. Parra Society.— 0 f Kr m ka 
porro. or porro devil; tablet for laying porro taboo. Banda 
Society.— Mask of Normtk or Bundu devil- sehgura 
musical gourd. Yassi W^Minsereh figure. Other 
objects. Banyehn fetish charm; iron bar currency; wooden 
model gun; fetjsh stick; mourning circlet; chiefs elephant 
pad armlets and whip; steatite devil; cowrie girdle ; palm 
r.b basket and broom; necklet of imitation leopard's 
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From Imptrrt country, etc. — Human Leopard Society. 
Murderer's, knife. 

From Thu mi ecu ft try. — Eai Burch's ftofitnah fetish, hat, 
fetish cap, and belt; three fetish staves; snutl horn ; two 
fetish figures; son’s war dress; attendant's war hom and 
wooden sword; and great war horn and drum. 

From Old Calabar .-—Ordeal bean, 

1 3 ie Chairman and Ml Lang having offered some 
observations on the objects, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Wright for exhibiting them. 

A paper entitled rt Marriage Customs of the Southern 
Gallas, East Africa/ 1 compiled from the notes of the late 
Rev. T. W akefield, RR.G.S., by his widow, was read by 
the Secretary [see ante, p, 319]. 



THE CORPSE-DOOR; A DANISH SURVIVAL. 


BY DR. H. F. UlLMid, 

(Read at Meeting, igtfi June, 1907.) 

ALMOST a span of life has elapsed since I moved away 
from one of the far-stretching moorland parishes and 
returned to the west coast of Jutland, and to the people 
amongst whom 1 had passed my childhood. 

The village was large and closely built with old- 
fashioned low straw-thatched houses built of hard dark 
bricks cemented with clay, that appeared to creep close 
together, so as to offer as little resistance as possible 
to the storm, when it comes sweeping with all its might 
from over the North Sea. 

One day, when the light happened to fall sharply on 
the gable-end of a house, I distinctly saw the outline 
on the wall of what looked like a bricked-up oven- 
door; and as it evidently was the outer wall of the 
best or company room, I wondered how that could be. 
So I went inside, and after greeting the people asked 
them if they had an oven in their host room. Oh no J 
they said, it was not a baking oven, it was a ,J corpse-door Ir 
There were very few such left now, but in olden days 
it had been the custom that the coffin, which was always 
placed in the upper room, was carried out through this 
opening, which w&s bricked up again as soon as the 
procession liad started for church, so that on their return 
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they could again assemble in the room and partake of 
the funeral meal As the doors in these old-fashioned 
houses are low and narrow, this seemed to be a practical 
way of getting over a difficulty. 

I remembered then the many occasions on which I 
had been present at funerals in the big end room of 
the farmhouses. In the middle of the room stood the 
open coffin, with the corpse inside ; along the wails were 
tables groaning with good cheer and surrounded by 
guests. When all had arrived, and all had had enough 
to eat, the candles were lighted, a hymn sung, the last 
word spoken. Then came the leave-taking ; the widow* 
patted her dead husband's cheek, the mother lifted up 
the little children and let them stroke the dead 
man's forehead, whilst the tears Fell fast; then came 
the other relations in due order; last of all the 
coffin lid was nailed on, each hammer stroke seeming 
to go into one's very heart 1 Then the coffin ivas 
borne out—for many years I never saw* any wreaths, 
they belong to the present time—placed on the hearse, 
and earned at a foot-pace down the high road, never 
through side roads, to the church, and hidden away in 
the grave. 

If we look closely Into the funeral customs at home, 
we shall find two different currents of thought, one which 
belongs, so to speak, to a superficial stratum of church 
life, where all the Christian ceremonies, with the burial 
service and the tolling of the church bell are rigorously 
observed. This is the most noticeable, and many will 
never have seen anything else. Underneath this lies 
another, what I am inclined to call an antique layer of 
practices, of which one sees very little, and of which the 
meaning has been forgotten, but which in old-fashioned 

1 In liklei yffiirs they &aeWed down the lid, I havs sometimes seen 
UuUerffy umai D EDU wi tbt screws. In Um.t way ran antique motives corns 
down lc as 1 mutter of Jkshlon p without being nntlertLOulL 
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homes was very carefully fallowed ; a pair of open scissors 
laid on the dead person's chest, small pieces of straw 
laid crosswise under the shroud. The great toes were 
tied together so that the legs could not be separated. 
Needles were run into the soles of the feet, and when 
the coffin was carried out, the bearers, just within the 
threshold of the door, raised and lowered it three times 
in different directions so as to form a cross. When the 
coffin had left the house, all chairs or stools on which It 
had rested were upset, all jars and saucepans turned 
upside down, and, when the parson on the churchyard 
prays for the rest of the dead, “reads into his hat." he 
is supposed to bind the dead to the grave with magic 
words, to keep him fast. I don’t mean to say that all 
these ceremonies were observed at every death 7 amongst 
others was the custom to strew flax-seed round the 
house, but in some places one of these customs was 
observed, in others another, and so by degrees the whole 
group might be discovered. 

What then Is the meaning of all this? For a 
meaning there must have been; it is not likely that 
funeral customs which have spread all over Scandinavia, 
including Iceland, should originally have been without 
any meaning. Moreover, the original meaning has been 
lost, and the whole has become a rite which is no latter 
understood, but of which they say; "We have always 
done so.” 7 

In this case it is not so very difficult to find an 
explanation, when we take into consideration the wav 
in which uncultivated people think and reason. So far as 
my knowledge goes, one will find, amongst all members 
of the human race, from the most uncultured up to the 
highest form or civilisation, this belief pre-eminent, that 
man does not die with death. The soul lives ; bodily 
death is only the commencement of a new chapter in 
the history of life For a longer or shorter period a 
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mystical union continues to subsist between body and 
soul, the grave is the new dwelling, amidst our Fore¬ 
fathers. And, doubtless, as a rule, when one lays the 
dead in the grave, one pictures to oneself that night is 
daytime for the dead; they move about and pursue their 
occupations whilst the living are asleep, they form a society 
of their own which, like all societies in former days, 
regards every* stranger as an enemy. For the iiving, 
there is great danger in intruding into the society of 
the dead, and, on the other hand, the living do not 
want the intrusion of the dead, and endeavour to pro¬ 
tect themselves by means of exorcisms. If each part 
would keep to themselves the matter would be easy 
enough, but it lies in the nature of the dead that they 
are always trying to get back to the places where 
they have passed their lives. Maybe something is 
forgotten, or some wrong committed which must be 
pul right, or there may be some private affairs with 
the living which have not been concluded, and then 
" tlie X walk," return to the well-known places amongst 
the people they have known ; and that, the living do 
not like. 

The dead man then dwells in the grave. The iiving 
wish him to keep quietly at home. Km why should 
he. Let the parson read over him and "fasten him 1 ' 
if he will, but, unless some man who knows how to 
exorcise, has ordered him to remain under the mould, 
or a solid oak stave has been run through his body, he 
will find some means of slipping out That is why in 
the churchyards you find holts in the ground near one 
of the ends of the grave, it is through them that the dead 
slip out at nightfall. Narrow paths may be seen between 
the graves of friends, those are trodden by the dead 
in the darkness of the night. Round about in foreign 
countries one can find with bricked-up graves that a 
hole has been cut in the upper stone so as to allow 
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the dead to get in and oat This does not suit our 
Danish line of thought 

It k our thing to allow the dead to associate with 
each other in the churchyard, which at night-time is 
always shunned by the living, or, if they like, to assemble 
in the empty church, light the candles on the altar, 
and have a service Or mass—let them da so; but Eo 
make disturbance in the old house and to annoy the 
living, that is quite a different matter, so one protects 
oneself by every means in one's power; and on closer 
examination it will appear that many of these customs 
which have been mentioned here, have the same object, 
viz. to prevent the dead from walking and haunting the 
old home. The scissors, in the form of a cross, have 
double power* partly as a cross, and partly as being 
of iron or steel \ there is also power in the sticks of 
straw laid across. When the legs are tied together the 
dead cannot walk; Ehe same thing when needles are 
run into the soles of the feet, it will cause pain to tread 
on them—also the fact that they arc of sterj has some¬ 
thing to say in the matter, The cross formed by raising 
and lowering the cosTm within the threshold, doses the 
doorway. According to the popular belief there is always 
a mystic connection between the person and all that he 
has come in contact with, so that by means of these 

one can cause him pain or pleasure, more especially 

the first Therefore, all that has been m contact with 

the dead must at once be taken out of the house—the 
water used in washing the corpse the straw that has 
been in his bed. Chairs and stools arc upset so that 
he may find nothing to sit upon. For Tear that the 
soul should remain behind, and hide in an empty jar, 
the vessels are all turned upside down. 

Strewing flax-seed has evidently had another mean¬ 
ing, as it is supposed that all the powers of darkness, 
witches, ghosts, and hobgoblins were forced to count 
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each single seed before they could enter It is most 
likely the same idea when a broom flung across a door 
prevents a witch from coming in. Another variation 
of the same idea is to hang up an old worn-out cart¬ 
wheel If flax-seed is strewn, the ghost before It can 
enter must find and count every seed ; if it is a cart¬ 
wheel, it must run through all the ruts that wheel has 
been through, and in that way the night passes, and at 
cockcrow the dead must return to tlieir graves. 

From whence this idea of counting and reckoning has 
its origin I cannot explain, but one meets with it In 
many places. To this may be added another which 
Mephistopheles mentions in his interview with Faust: 

M lVt> wit kirnin, da m&sstn ifjV h inn us / —-a saying 
which is here used tether way about, that where the 
dead goes out, he must return the same way, or else 
remain outside. 

Why the dead cannot take * a short cut I do not 
know, but it Is evident that they cannot, and traces of 
this belief can be found in numerous burial customs. 
The dead are always carried out feet-Tore most j were 
they carried head-foremost they would see their home 
and the door, and find the way back. In Sweden it is 
said that ail the gates along the road through which a 
corpse has been carried to the churchyard are hung 
upside down, so that they open the opposite way. And 
if a ghost has begun to haunt a house, it is generally 
sufficient to alter the position of the door, then he has 
to remain outside. It is impossible for him to find his 
way in again. 

Whilst on the subject I will mention a custom of 
earlier times when burying suicides; the dead person 
was not carried through the churchyard gate, but lifted 
over the outer mound, dragged down on the opposite 
side, and placed to the north of the church, Tu times 
still further back a rope was attached to the body, it 
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was then dragged by wild horses and buried wherever 
the rope happened to break, or else the corpse was 
thrown amongst carrion in the gallows ditch, whereby 
one also interfered with the suicide after death. For no 
poor human soul can find rest unless the funeral rites 
have been properly observed, and to these belong more 
especially, according to the popular belief, the having 
prayers read over him, and being buried in consecrated 
ground. When manners became milder, the suicide was 
allowed to rest in the churchyard, but was to be buried 
either before sunrise or after sunset, I myself have been 
present on such occasions. The grave, to distinguish it 
from those of the honest dead, might be dug from north 
to south instead of from east to west. That is an insult, 
and has been done towards other dead (besides suicides) 
to ttiize them. The intended insult has always been 
felt by the person in question, and been revenged by 
malicious haunting. When one compares all the many 
other examples which point in the same direction, I 
have no doubt that when the suicide's coffin is carried 
in over the mound, it is to prevent his ghost finding its 
way out of the churchyard, as it will be stopped by the 
hedge. 

To continue, 1 have been witness that a window was 
thrown open the moment a person was dead. This is 
still a common custom in the country ; in some places 
they take a sod or a tile off the roof; on both occasions 
it is to give the soul free exit, and when the openings 
are again closed, the soul having once come outside 
won't be able to find its way back 

Hitherto I have kept to home customs, let us now try 
a comparison In the Eyrbyggja Saga it is told of 
Thom If, that in the morning he was found dead sitting 
in the seat of honour. Then his wife sent messengers 
to Amkel to let him know that his father was dead. 
Amkel rode up to Hvam with some of his followers. 
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and, when he arrived at Hyam, he heard for certain 
that his father was dead, and sat in the seat of honour. 
Bat all the people were frightened, for his death 
seemed so uncanny. Amkel then entered the room, 
walking along behind the benches towards Therolf and 
warning all present not to approach from the front 
until the usual rites had been performed. Then Amkel 
seized Thoroh by the shoulders, and had to exert 
all his strength before he got him down from the 
seat, whereupon he wrapped a cloth round the dead 
mans head, and then laid out the body according to 
custom* After which he earned a hole to be broken 
out in the wall behind, through which the corpse was 
carried out, placed on a sledge drawn by oxen, and 
carried off to Tborsadal. Although it is not especially 
mentioned, one may be very certain that the hole in 
the wall was closed again. 

Then comes a Danish saga from the present time about 
Hr. Ole, a parson, who was versed its magic arts, and 
who could at one and the same time be seen standing 
in the pulpit in Avnstev church and also fishing in the 
pond by the parsonage. Well, he died, the parsonage 
got burnt down, and with it his magic books. The corpse 
was carried into a neighbour's house, and there he 
suddenly sat up and exclaimed* w Ho, hot rF which was 
his favourite expression. When Hr. Ole was to be buried 
a hole was broken in the wait, and he was carried out 
that way. 

Let us now continue with a judicial custom from the 
Middle Ages. With regard to a heretic it was ordered 
at Regensburg, in the thirteenth century, that he must 
not be buried in consecrated ground. No baptised person's 
hand may touch his corpse. You shall take a rope, 
fasten it by a hook to his foot, and then drag him out 
of the door. If the threshold is too high* a hole must be 
dug under the doorstep amt he be dragged out that way r 
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but so that no baptised person's hand touches him. The 
rope shall then be fastened to the tail of a horse, and 
he be dragged to the gallon-ditch. (The above refers, 
though, more especially to suicides.) In a legal paragraph 
from Goslar it is said : Ia He who tabes his own life must 
not be carried out through the door, but shall be dug 
out under the threshold or taken out through the window* 
and burnt in the field 11 Another case from Rygen (?) 
can be compared with this: "If a person hangs himself 
within door^ he shall be dug out either under the door 
or through the wall ; judgment shall be passed upon 
him, then a horse shall drag him in a rope to the nearest 
cross road where three roads meet His head shall be 
laid where Christian people have their feet. The rope 
with which he has hanged himself shall remain round 
his neck so that the end of it can he three feet above 
ground ” and so oil 

A number of other examples could be given; some¬ 
times the hangman is to drag him out under the doorstep, 
at other times a hole is to be made in the wall; and 

as no one will have such a dangerous person near their 

dwelling or on their field, the dead body can be put 
into a barrel and thrown into the river, from whence 
it w r ould be carried out into the ocean, where it can do 
no more harm r 

To come nearer home. To the north of Skaane lies 
a tract called the Varenci In this former borderland 
lived a hardy and warlike people, the Virdars, A 

document from thence mentions that in 1611 the judicial 
court of Sunnerbo passed sentence on an old peasant 
who, suffering from cancer, had in his distress and 

despair hung himself, to the effect that as the deceased 
had deprived himself of life and there was no hope for 
him, he was to be dug out under the threshold of the 
house and carried to the gallows-ditch. Thereto was 
added this explanation ; that when a corpse was carried 
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through a hole dug from under the foundation of the 
house* it was evidently done to protect the in mates 
from being haunted by the ghost of a suicide. 

In Sdiwabien the body of a suicide was to be con¬ 
veyed out under the doorstep or through a hole in the 
•wall with this explanation, that it was to prevent the 
dead from haunting the house. 

In Greenland the dead are carried out through the 
window of the mud huts* or If it is io the summer time, 
through the hack of the tent. The German traveller. 
Kohl* who has passed a long time amongst the North 
American Indians* tells of their great horror of all that 
reminds of death and burial. The Ojibway bury their 
dead quickly they do not mrry the corpse out of the door , 
but aet a Aofe in the wail of the house. As a rule the 
house is pulled down and another one built up; they 
are even so particular as not to light a new lire with a 
spark from the old one. 

The same things are told of the people in Russia- 
One remarkable example from the Middle Ages may 
be mentioned. It refers evidently to an ordeal. The 
suspected person was to swallow a mouthful of conse¬ 
crated bread. If he could not do so, he was to be 
dragged out a five under the doorstep and then put to 
death. 

We then dud the custom of not carrying the dead 
through the usual entrance to a house in the ancient 
Icelandic sagas, in comparatively modern Danish life, 
in judicial documents of the Middle Ages r in Swabia, in 
Greenland, among the North American Indians, the 
Slavonic races En Russia, and, I may add, among the 
Ostiaks, Siamese, Chinese, Hottentots, and Caribbccs. 
Here and there the custom is observed with a full 
understanding of the reason, whilst in other places it is 
only a survival from ancient times. With the rise ot 
civilization there has been a tendency to confine the 
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dread of the returning ghost to suicides and evil-doers, 
but original]}' it applied to the whole of the departed 
without exception. 

It belongs to human nature to be lazy, We like to 
do things the easiest way, and to attain our aim with 
as little trouble as possible. In Mecklenburg they have 
arranged a loose doorstep, which can be lifted up for 
the coffin to pass under and then let down again, so 
that the ghost cannot possibly get in under it. In 
old-fashioned houses they have had a window frame 
made so as to be easily taken out and put in again, 
I have seen a coffin conveyed out through such a 
window, and as in the olden times people were not in 
the habit of opening windows, there was not much 
likelihood of its being opened again before the next 
death, so one was pretty safe not to get a visit from 
the dead through that way. Now, I think that the 
Intention of a u corpse-door" is clearly explained. It is 
a simple, easy, and inexpensive means of getting the 
dead out of the house. The doors may be low, the 
passage narrow, that does not matter. In the “big 
room," where all the more important events are celebrated, 
a few bricks cemented with clay can easily be removed, 
and then there is room enough for the coffin to pass 
through. The. opening is only there for a couple of hours, 
and dosed up again before the procession returns from 
church. The dead is shut out effectually from his old 
home; the living need feel no terror at midnight when 
the howling of the dogs proclaims that the dead are 
afoot, for the departed one can only come back by 
the way he went out When the opening through 
which he left his home is dosed up, it is not in his 
power to return. 

As far iis I krtOi* p th-ere is but one hoii^e Ee-ft Jiuving 1 
such a corpse-door, and that is old an d ruinous. When 
it is gone the only relic of the custom will be a drawing 
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by Mejborg in his book, Old Dams A Hvmes} and it may 
not be so long before all this, like so much else, gets 
shut up in the lumber-room of Literature and forgotten. 

H* F. Fell berg. 


1 R* Mejbote, Gamft jpAveftfer Hjtm, (Kobenim™, lSS&|, p. 130 ; from 
whkii the illud ration, Fiat* \\ b copied. A sketch of ibe g»ble-«id 
of the bodae in question appears b my WOfk, BanJtlir, ( i£&j} h a 

Mpy «f whkh I same years pTtacrUed to the Folk tore Library. 



41 DEATH’S DEEDS": A BI-LOCATED STORY, 


flY A LANGp M. A , LLD., ffTC, 

[Read at Meeting 19 tk fuxe, 1907.) 

WE all know that stories never die* A good thing told 
about a wit of any remote date is attached, in all 
following generations, to a series of later humorists. The 
famous Beresford ghost story (the basis of Scott's ballad h 
“The Eve or St John rr ), is not only found in a chronicle 
of the twelfth century, and in a sequence of tales ever 
since, but as actually current to-day with a living lady 
for the heroine I Finally, the inventions of prehistoric 
antiquity, which are the stock-in-trade of Household 
Talcs, peasant Mdrdun^ and early epics, are localised in 
various places. The incidents of an European ballad arc 
said to have occurred, for example, at the meeting-place 
of Ettriek and Yarrow, or beside the troutful Douglas 
bum- 

This fact, the tendency to revive and renovate old 
stories by giving them a contemporary date and a 
familiar locality, is now perfectly well understood. But 
I have found a puzzling case of 11 story bi-location/ 1 and 
would be glad to know how we are to explain it* Did 
the self-same strange thing happen twice, or more fre¬ 
quently, on either side of the Atlantic, within some 
twenty years, or is the European narrative a deliberate 
plagiarism from West Indian facts? 

Though the dead are the sufferers in this affair (and 
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also the actors, according to popular opinion), the sturdy 
Rationalist need not be nervous: I am not telling a 
ghost-story; a thing; excommunicated (if there be evidence 
for it) by scientific folklorists. I must con less that a 
little historical research has been needed, and historical 
precision is sadly alien tn anthropological methods. 

On May 8. 1859, in Paris, Mademoiselle de Gulden- 
stubbe and her brother, the Baron dc Gulden stub be, told 
to Mr. Robert Dale Owen (late American Minister at 
Naples) their version of the bi-located story. He pub¬ 
lished it in 1860, in the American edition of his Footfalls 
on the Boundary of Another World (English edition, 
1861, pp. 536-191). The two Guldenstubbes were son 
and daughter of a Baron or that name, who, they said, 
in 1844 was president of a Committee which in that 
year investigated strange occurrences in the Lutheran 
cemetery of Ahrensburg, Isle of Oesel, in the Baltic. 
The evidence was thus given fifteen years later than 
the events. I must add that the younger Baron, the 
narrator, declared that lie saw a very strange phantasm 
of the dead, at Paris, in his rooms, 23 Rue St. Lazarc, 
in March, 1854. The events at Ahrensburg, of 1844, 
were therefore within his own recollection, if, in 1854, 
he was old enough to have an establishment of his own. 
He also published (or was it his father?), in 1857, a 
book on automatic writing, which was attributed to the 
agency of M spirits/' A distinguished member of the 
Society for Psychical Research informs me that the 
author of this book was “a thorough-going spiritualist 
of the most credulous and superstitious type. ' Mr, Dale 
Owen, however, regarded the younger Baron as honest, 
and nobody says that he was a deliberate liar with 
circumstance. 

His story was that, in June, 1S44, a chapel, that of 
the Buxhoewdcn family, in the cemetery of Ahrensburg, 
became noisy; that the noise \Getdsc) frightened horses 
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into fits, and that, when the chapel was opened (July* 
i®44> for the burial of a corpse, the coffins were found 
displaced, and ** lying in a confused pile.” They were 
replaced, and the chapel was locked. The elder Gulden- 
stubbe, father of the narrator, with two of the Buxhoewden 
family, secretly visited the chapel, again found the coffins 
all in a heap, had them put in order, locked the chapel, 
and consented to an investigation. A Committee of the 
Consistory, including the Baron, the Bishop, the Bmrgo- 
meister, an atheistic doctor < M. Luce), a Syndic, and a 
secretary, with two clergymen, were the Committee, 
They reopened the chapel; all the coffins hut three were 
41 in a painfully dissolute state/’ No robbery of jewels 
buried in the coffins had occurred. The pavement of 
the vault was taken up ; it had not been disturbed. 
The place was put in order once more, and the doors 
were locked and scaled with the official seal of the 
Consistory. Wood ashes were strewn everywhere, to 
detect footsteps* and a military guard was posted for 
three days and nights. The Committee then returned, 
and found all in order: seals undisturbed ashes un¬ 
trodden, but die coffins were standing on their heads. 
Tile lid of one was open, and a hand, that &/ a suicide, 
protruded. 

An official report was drawn up, which “is to be found 
among the archives of the Consistory, and may be 
examined by any travellers, respectably recommended, 
on application to die secretary of the Consistory.' 1 The 
troubles continued, till die dead were taken out and 
buried in earth. 1 Dale Owen (i860} adds that the next 
generation will perilaps regard this tale as <l an idle 
legend of the incredible. 1 ' 

In 1S99 Dr, Alfred Russell Wallace had a controversy 
with Mr. Frank Fodmore about /VteiyrfrJfcr, or unex¬ 
plained disturbances, and gave the Ahrensburg story as 

1 Fotyffniiiy pp. ($6-193, 
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a good sample. Mr, Podnaore naturally answered that 
the evidence is at third-hand* and that nobody professed 
to have seen the official document. On October 2i- 
November 4, iqo6 + Mr, Sotovovo wrote to Mr. Fodmore 
from Sl Petersburg, saying that he had applied to the 
Lutheran Consistory at Riga, on Feb. 4-16, 1899, and, 
on Feb. 19-March 4, received a reply. In the archives 
of the Consistory of OcSseti (and in those of the church 
in Ahrensburg, as Mr* SoIgvovg found) were no docu¬ 
ments about the disturbances of the coffins, the Ober- 
pastor of the church (that of St. Lauren tius) added that 
the present Baron Buxhoewden, owner of the chapel, 
some years ago, had a Tailed to find anything either at 
Ahrensburg or at Riga-" 1 

Arc we to conclude til at Mr, Dale Owen's Baron de 
Guldenstubb^ invented for rather plagiarised) the whole 
story, so rich as it is in detail } I could not take it on me 
to say that ; for the document, if it existed* was one which 
persons of education and common sense might think it 
desirable to destroy, while the Buxhoewden family, on 
reflection, might regard it as ars unpleasant record. 1 
know how often a gap occurs in State Papers and other 
public records, just at the moment when we are aware 
that a royal murder plot, or any other shady transaction T 
was being arranged. The newspapers, il any 1 of Qelsdii 
for 1844, ought to be consulted. It is certain that old 
people in the island remember the affair. 

I now turn to the other and earlier version of the story- 
The scene is a family vault* that of the family of Chase, 
at the church named Christchurch, in Barbadoes. 

The dates of disturbances precisely parallel to those 
at Ahrensburgj are from August 9, 1812, to April* 1S20. 
The earliest printed record known to me is of 1833, in 
Sir J. E. Alexander s Trattsat/anik vnL l, p. 161 

(London* 1833). 

Fdiniiiyi 19°7< PP* 
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Sir James writes: “It is not generally known that in 
i^arbadoes there is a mysterious vault, in which no one 
now dares to deposit the dead. It is in a churchyard near 
the seaside. In 1807 the first coffin that was deposited 

in it was that of a Mrs, Goddard; in 1S0S a TVtiss 

A* M* Chase was placed in it; and in iSt2 Miss 
D. Chase. In the end of iSl2 the vault was opened 
for the body of the Honourable T. Chase; but the three 
first coffins were found in a confused stater having 

been apparently tossed from their places. Again was 
the vault opened to receive the body of an infant, and 
the four coffins, all of lead, and very heavy* were much 
disturbed. In lSl6 a Mr* Brewsters body was placed 
in the vault, and again great disorder was apparent in 
the coffins. In 1819 a Mr. Clarke was placed in the 

vault, and, as before, the coffins were in confusion. 

* Each time that the vault was opened the coffins 
were replaced \n their proper situations* that is, three 
on the ground side by side, and the others laid on 
them. The vault was then regularly closed; the door 
(and a massive stone which required six or seven men 
to move) was cemented by masons j and though the 
floor was of sand* there were no marks of footsteps or 
water* 

*The last time the vault was opened was in 1819+ 
Lord Combermere was then present, and the coffins 
were found thrown confusedly about the vault, some 
with the heads down and others up. What could have 
occasioned this phenomenon ? In no other vault in the 
island has this ever occurred. Was it an earthquake 
which occasioned it, or tile effects of an inundation in 
the vault?" (The last opening was really in I Esq). 

In Schomburgks History 0/ J 3 artwdoes t published in 
1844, there is a similar version. I have in my hands 
a manuscript, undated, but old, signed l+ J. Anderson* 
Rector*" written on the back of a coloured sketch of the 
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coffins. Schomburgk says that such a sketch was made 
in 1820 (April jS), when the vault was opened by Lord 
Combemiere^ Governor of the island, and the coffins 
were found in wild disarray* My sketches of the 
coffins, in order and disorder, with Mr. +fc Anderson’s 11 
written account, belong to my brother-in-law* Mr. 
Forster Alley net of Porters, Barbadoes, whose Father, 
the late Mr Charles Thomas Alleyne, was in the island in 
April, 1820, when Lord Combennere opened the vault. 

I am not certain that Mr. Charles Alley me spoke of the 
affair to his son ; but Mr. Forster Alleyne tells me 
that he heard of it from an eye-witness named in 
Mr. Anderson's document Sir Robert Bawdier Clarke. 
The evidence is thus better than that of Baron de 
Guldenstubb^, but as Christchurch was destroyed in the 
hurricane of 1831* I am not certain that its registers 
survive. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Alley tie's copy of Mr* 
fc ‘ Anderson's" record varies from a synoptic version signed 
not j, Anderson, Rector/' but "Thomas Harrison Order- 
son, DJX S Parish of Christ Church* Barbados?." Tills 
synoptic copy was printed b} r a Mr. Robert Reece, 
junior, who got it from Mr, Qrdcrson (named elsewhere 
by him “Harrison”)* and is published in a pamphlet 
pleasingly styled Dt nth's Deeds (Sheet, London, 1B60). A 
MS. note in the copy before me attributes the tract 
to “Mrs. D. H. Cussons/' As to Mr* Orderson T Mr. 
Alleyn* (May 20 n 5907} informs me that he has 

examined the old record of funerals at Christ Churdi* 
Barbadoes. From the end of 1803 to \S%O r Mr, Order- 
soil signs all the records: “Harrison" is a misprint: 
Anderson was not Rector during the disturbances; this 
name also a misprint 

The Dtatk'x Wj version begins with what the 
M Anderson * version omits. IP J uly 31, 1807, Mrs. 
Thomasin Goddard interred in vault which, when opened. 
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was quite empty." 1 shall call the Orderson version 
H 0 ., w the Anderson version u AS A. and O. both 
record z 1 Feb. 22, iSoS T burial of infant daughter of 
Hon. CoL Chase in a leaden coffin." I So, too, the Book 
of Christ Church.) 

A. and 0 , bosh give July 6 , lSi2: As Dorcas Chase 
buried, the two other coffins were in their proper places. 
They were leaden coffins/" (So, too* the Book of Chrisf 
Church,} 

A- and O. agree that on August 9* i£i 2, The Hon. 
Thomas Chase was buried. (Su, too, the Book*) The two 
leaden coffins were found out of place, that of the 
infant (Feb. 22, 180S), had been thrown from its corner 
to the opposite angle. If any dead person had done 
this it must have been Dorcas Chase (July 6, 1812); at 
least Mrs. Goddard and Mary Anna Marin Chase had 
previously been tranquil. 

Now comes a discrepancy between A- and 0 + 

O, gives u Sept, 2$, 1S16, Samuel Brewer Ames, an 
infant, was interred 1 " (so, too, the Book), 'and when the 
vault was opened the leaden coffins were removed from 
their places, and were in much disorder." 

H Nov. I/, iBi6, the body of Samuel Brewster was 
removed from f/te parish of St. Philip** (so, too, the 
Book), ls and was deposited in the vault, and great con¬ 
fusion was discovered among the leaden coffins/ 1 

Samuel Brewster, an adult, is another person than 
Samuel Brewster Ames, an infant 

A. says nothing about the infant Samuel Brewster 
Ames, buried on September 25, 1816, but has '■September 
2Si 1816.va.uk opened for Samuel Brewster * a man whose 
remains had been removed from St. Philip’s, where he 
was shot in the insurrection of April, iSifi, to Christ 
Church. Great confusion among the coffins. 11 A T gives 
no interment of November 17, lJJio. How are we to 
account for these variations in the two synoptic records? 
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The Book of Christ Church answers the question. A* 
has merely omitted the infant Samuel. 

A. and G. both give Tor July 17 , 1819* the bursal of 
Tfontasin Clarke. So, too, the Book. “Again great 
confusion." Both A. and O. allege* in d Liferent phrases, 
that on each occasion the coffins were carefully replaced 
in order* and the vault regularly closed by masons 

A. and O. both give the inspection by Lord Comber- 
mere and others on April iB, iS2a A, gives a coloured 
sketch of the coffins as left all orderly on J uly y, 1819* and 
another of the disorder in which they were found on 
April lB p 1820- A. adds, “The Vault is about 12 feet long, 
and about 6 to 7 wide. Five times were the coffins found 
in confusion. All the coffins were of lead p except 
Thomasine Clarke’s* which was or wood, 11 Now A. d we 
saw, gives but fmr cases of disturbance, while G- P by aid 
of the in hint Samuel* gives five. It thus seems that 
the writer of A. omitted the infant Samuel, and dated the 
adult Samuel's burial on the wrong day. The sketches 
given by Q. vary much from those in A 

Since writing so far, 1 received from my kinsman, 
Mr Forster AlSeync of Barbadoes* a third synoptic 
version. He copied it 0 from a very old copy on thin 
blue paper once in the possession of J ‘ a sister oi Sir 
R, Boucher Clarke, who was at the last opening ot 
the vault. 

This version, signed by Thomas H Ordcrson, Rector, 

I give in futL Within are sketches of the coffins in order 
and in disorder. 

C*fy. 

Feb. 22* 1808. Vault opened for Mary Ann Mafia Chase, iniani 
daughter of the Honbl. Thomas Chase. 

July 6, iBi 3 , Vault opened for Dorcas Chase- Maty Ann 
Maria Chase’s coffin was found in its proper place, 

Aug. 9* Vault opened for the Hunbi Thu*. C'haseL Ti^ 

two culiins above-iug^oDd were found out (Ji thuir 
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proper places- The infhnc's especially which had been 
thrown to the opposite angle of the vault. 

SepL ?5 P j$i6 r Vault opened for Samuel h- Af©ea t an infant. 
Coffins in great disorder. 

Nov, tj, 1816. Vault opened for Samud Brewster. Great con¬ 
fusion among the coffins. 

July j, iSig. Vault opened for Thoimusin Oarke. Coffins found 
in great confusion. 

At each time of the Vault being opened, the coffins 
were carefully replaced in their proper places, and the 
mouth of the Vault regularly dosed by masons. 

April iS s 1820. In consequence of a noise being heard one 
night in the Vault, it was opened next day in the 
presence of Lord Combcmiere and two other persons of 
first respectability T and the same confusion prevailed 
among the coffins, all of which were of lead, except 
Thomaxin Clarke 1 ** which was of cedar. 

Signed Thomas B, Ordeusox, 
Jfrrttar. 

Thu with in was copied from a drawing made on the spot by 
order of Lord Comknnere. [Plates VI. and VIL] 

This third version increases the resemblance to the 
Ahrensburg story, by mentioning that "a noise was heard 
one night in the vault, 11 which caused Lord Comber- 
mere to have the vault opened for the last time, on 
April iS, iBza Mr. Ordcrscn, obviously, bad to make 
many copies, ami slightly altered them, being weary of 
repeating identical phrases. 

Turning to SchomburgkL History &f Harhadoes { 1844). 
we learn that fine sand was Laid to detect footsteps of 
marauders, as wood ashes were used at Afarensburgr 
Private marks were also found undisturbed, like the seals 
at Ahrensburg, As at Ahrensbttrg, the coffins were 
finally buried in the earth, and I daresay nobody exhumed 
them to sec how they were behaving. Sdiomburgk gives, 
like A. r fmr r not, like G., five disturbances* A. mentions 
the making of the sketches by one of Lord Comber mere's 
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suite The author of Death's Deeds says that Lord 
Coinbermere corroborated personally to her the account 
which she gives, on the authority of ,J a medical gentleman, 
a native of the island.' 1 This account enumerates four 
disturbances, not five, and says that 1S19) Tu*d 

Combermere sealed the vault with his official seal In 
the “Memoirs and Letters of Lord Combermere (1 Sob>, 
the whole story is given with copious detail, the source 
being a privately printed narrative by a native of the 
colony This narrative is that used by the author ol 
Death's Deeds : 1 have not obtained a copy, 

We have heard of R. Reece, 1 junior, who printed O, 
On January 4, be wrote to Major Clarke a letter on 
the affair; he was himself present at the opening of the 
vault in 1820. But now he calls “T. A. Orderaon' by a 
new name, "The Rev. Thomas Harrison. D.D., late Rector 
of Christchurch." Misprints certainly cause this variation. 
This form of the O. version is longer, as to the 1820 affair, 

that! Or as given in Dea/k s Deeds* 

finally, we know, or rather we have been told, that me 
Alirensbarg troubles were caused by a coffined suicide. 
Schomburgk (1844) says nothing of a suicide in the 
Barba does case, so Baron de Guldenstubbd (1859) did not 
crib that from Schomburgk's book, But Reece < 1804) 
says that the negroes in Barbados attributed the troubles 
to a suicide, Dorcas Chase (buried July 6, 1812.). who 
"had starved herself to death owing to her father's cruelty, 
wherefore the other corpses were desirous to expel her. 
Reece adds that Colonel Chase also died by his own 
hand, "He was an immense man, and his coffin, which 
was nf lead, was necessarily of prodigious weight, yet his 
was thrown to and fro with the greatest violence, and 
turned topsy-turvy. Certainly no earthquake could have 
been bo violent as to have effected it," 

1 u. &*<* lo Mtjur CUAr. jMnary 4 . 1*64 Lam *' Janf - ^ 
PP- 1^6* 137r 
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It will be observed that the Oelsen and the Barbados 
tales are precisely similar in every respect, including the 
supposed cause of trouble, the presence of the corpse of a 
suicide. Despite the variations between A. and 0 ., 1 
suppose nohody will deny that the odd events did occur 
at Barba does (J S r 2- i S20 S. 

1 he puzzle is to account for the story of their recurrence 
at Ahrensburg in 1844. 

I now give the story as located in England. Sir James 
Clerkc 1833, already cited, says • 

“ in England there was a parallel occurrence to this 
some years ago at Staunton, in Suffolk, it is stated that 
on opening a vault there, several leaden coffins, with 
wooden cases, which had been fixed on biers, were found 
displaced, to the great consternation of the villagers. The 
cc.ffms were again placed as before, and the vault properly 
closed, when again another of the family dying, they were 
a second time found displaced ; and two year, after that 
they were not only found ail off their biers, but one coffin 
(so heavy as to require eight men to raise it) was found on 
the fourth step which led down to the vaults, and it 
seemed perfectly certain that no human hand had done 
this. As yet no one has satisfactorily accounted for the 
Barbadian or the Staunton wonder." 

Does any one know a village named Staunton in 
Suffolk ? 1 

From the date or Sir James's Staunton case, it appears 
not to be a copy of my next case, w hich Mr. F. A. Valty. 
the well-known scholar, dates some twenty years before 
1S67. Allowing a margin of seven years "that brings us 
to 1840, seven year? after .Sir James's narrative of 1833 

Mr. Faley writes [Nates and QurrUs, 3rd series, vof xih, 
Nov. 9 , 1867, p. 3;]J ■ 

41 /r w /,W(lS 3 i]pv« 1H1 attain 

' (T " lk - 1,111 tw,J unl! " t I'zrish** of stmtM Mi S«int.a n d Swnch SL inlm 
sitmied abnut eight miles rmOheast of Bury St, tUmunik.—Bn.] ' 
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- Disturbance of Coffins in Vaults, As attention has 
been directed to this rather curious and perhaps novel 
subject, I beg to add an instance which occurred within 
my own knowledge and recollection (some twenty years 
ago) in tiie parish of Gretford, near Stamford, a small 
village of which my father was the rector. Twice, if not 
thrice, the coffins in a vault were found on re-opening it 
to have been disarranged. The matter excited some 
interest in the village at the time, and, of course. wa_s a 
fertile theme Tor popular superstition: but I think it was 
hushed up out of respect to the family to whom the 
vault belonged. 

A leaden coffin b a very heavy thing indeed; some 
si* men can with difficulty carry it. Whether it cun 
flout is a question not very difficult to determine. If it 
will, it seem* a natural, indeed die only explanation uS 
the phenomenon, to suppose that the vault has somehow 
become filled with water. 

4 1 enclose an extract from the letter of a lady to 
whom I wrote, not trusting my own memory, as to the 
details of the case: 

Penn,, Oct tj, 1M7. 

*1 remember very well the Gretford vault being 
opened when we were there. It was in the church and 
belonged to the . . . family. The churchwarden came 
to tell the rectorj who went Into the vault, and saw die 
coffins all in confusion : one little one on the top of a 
large one, and some tilted on one side against the wall* 
They were all kad t hut of course cased In wood. The 
same vault had been opened once before, and was found 
in the same state of confusion, and set right by the 
churchwarden, so that his dismay was great when he 
found them displaced again. We had no doubt from 
the situation and nature of the soil, that it had been 
full of water during some flood which floated the coffins. 
I daresay , > . is still alive, and could give the date, and 
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I almost think . . . saw what had happened. I fed no 
doubt myself that lead coffins could float. We know a 
large iron vessel will, without: any wood casing, and I 
suppose the flood subsiding would move them. The 
vault had been walled up, so that no one could have 
been in it.'” 

"F. A. PALEY." 

" Cambridge.” 

Here the lady makes a guess at the dotation of leaden 
coffins. An empty iron vessel can float, therefore a lot 
of leaden coffins can float, can be turned topsy turvy, 
and so on, when water enters a vault in a church. 
Perhaps Mr, Paley was justified in his scepticism on this 
point. 

In any case the presence of “casual water 1 ’ in 
quantities capable of displacing leaden coffins, cannot 
account for the repeated disturbances of one vault alone, 
in Barbadoes, on five occasions, in eight years. Tile 
water would have washed the sand on tile floor about 
the coffins, and would have left other unmistakable traces 
of its action. Again, Barbados* is not, apparently, within 
the seismic area: it was undisturbed by the destructive 
earthquakes of the last few years in the West Indies. 
Earthquakes so local as to disturb, five times, an area 
of a few feet, and nothing else in the island, are not 
credible earthquakes. 

It is not possible for me to find the cause of the 
disturbances, but I ask, are the other narratives instances of 
mythically localising in various places a known set of 
facts, or, if not, what are they? 

I should add that, while the Book or Christ Church, 
a contemporary record, verifies the Orderson list and 
dates of burials, the Book contains no reference to the 
disturbances. They had no business in the mortuary 
record. 
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I must again thank Mr. Alleyne Tor all the trouble 
be has taken, 

I am also grateful to Mm Alice Johnson. Secretary 
of the Society Tor Psychical Research, for notes on the 
identity of the two Barons Guldenstubbe. I am not 
sure as to which of them wrote the hook on 11 Direct 
(not automatic) writing. Miss Johnson informs me that 
Baron Buxhoewden, in a recent letter to Mr. Solovovo 
mentions that old people at Oetsen remember the 
disturbances of the coffins The bl casual water 11 theory 
is now in some vogue. I may add that, as no traces 
of disturbance of the walls, fioor ± or roof of the vault 
were found at Barbados, I cannot adopt the theory 
that enemies of the Chase family caused the trouble. 
Nor can l admit, as the cause, gas emanating from 
the coffins. Why should only the Chase coffins be so 
violently gaseous ? Any influx of casual water, again., 
would leave unmistakable traces of its presence 

A t Lang. 


PoSTCKJFTv—Since this paper was printed, Mr. Forster 
Alleyne has renewed his researches in the true spirit 
of the historian. He has been rewarded by finding a 
complete autograph record by Mr, Lucas, who, in some 
accounts, is mentioned as having been present at the 
final opening of the vault by Lord Combcrmcre, and 
this record is countersigned by the Rev. Dr_ Orderson. 
Rector of Christchurch, Mr. Lucas, a member of the 
Parliament of the island, begins by quoting the case at 
Staunton, Suffolk, from The European Afqgvimu of 1814. 
He says that, when he and Lord Combermerc T with 
others, had discussed the Barbadues case on April 18, 
1820* they walked straight to the vault, and had It 
opened, finding wild confusion among leaden coffins 
but not in those of wood. He denies that there was 
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any trace of the presence of water, and dismisses die 
idea of recurrent local earthquakes of limited area. 
He can guess at no explanation of the facts. It Is 
obvious that an explosion of gas in a coffin could not 
move it without exploding it, as in the case of the coffin 
of Henry VI1 1 at Windsor. Hut Mr. Lucas savs nothing 
of any injury to any coffin. Mr. Alleyne has also found 
allusions to the subject in the correspondence of one of 
his family in 1820. The evidence for the facts is thus 
complete,—A. L. 
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Ev fasting is understood abstinence from all food and 
drink, or at least—in a looser sense of the word—from 
certain kinds of food, for a determined period. The 
custom of fasting is wide-spread among peoples at 
very different stages of civilisation, and is practised for 
a variety of purposes. In the present article 1 shall 
attempt to set forth the chief principles to which it may 
be traced, 

A frequent and well-known object of fasting is to serve 
as a means of having supernatural converse, or acquiring 
supernatural powers, 1 The savage, as Professor Tytor 
remarks, has many a time, for days and weeks together, 
to try involuntarily the effects of fasting* accompanied 
with other privations and with prolonged solitary con¬ 
templation in the desert or the forest Under these 
circumstances he soon comes to see and talk with 
phantoms, which are to him visible personal spirits, and, 
having thus learnt the secret of spiritual Intercourse, he 
thenceforth reproduces the cause in order to renew the 
effects.* The Hindus believe that a fasting person will 
ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name he 

1 St-L-n Tfkif, /ViroVmfr Crn'lurt^ iL 410 ‘.y. : Lubbock Origin dj" 

Civfiimff [1- 3*6 ; 5 pencejy Pnnvtfki vf Svsf.':$gr y L 361 i Landman, 

Origin fYiai^c^ pp. Ji&izj,, 35 S iff* 

1 TyltiU U- 410. 
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observer the fast 1 The Hebrews associated fasting with 
divine revelations. 1 St. Chrysostom says that fasting 
“makes the soul brighter, and gives it wings to mount up 
and soar on high/' 3 

Ideas qf thb kind partly underlie the common practice 
of abstaining from food before or in connection with the 
performance of a magic or religious ceremony ; 4 but there 
is yet another ground for this practice, The effect 
attributed to fasting is not merely psychical, but it also 
prevents pollution. Food may cause defilement* and ? 
like other polluting matter, be detrimental to sanctity. 
Among the Maoris, “no food is permitted to touch the 
head or hair of a chief* which is sacred; and if food 
b mentioned in connection with anything sacred (or 
*tapu*} it is considered as an insult, and revenged as 
such/' 5 So also a full stomach may be polluting* 9 This 
is obviously the reason why in Morocco and elsewhere T 

1 Ward, Vi/w af the /fititry, rfe, of the IL fp 

s Ejtfthtti xuiv. zS. jDsui& fftttfmpt ii* 9, Dan a>/* ijl y 

Chrysostom, /m Cap. /. Gents, //amt/. A“. (Migne, PaJtv&gKt fw?7iw f 
Sw, Gmeca t liiL S3], C/ TcrCullinn, Dt jejuniis, 6 if if. iL 960, 

961, 9G3); Hjiug, AlUn^mmsr tter Christen* pp. 476, 4S 2 . 

* Bohsu, 7 mzuh through LauinaHA, L jS I Xatchci). Ctavigcro, Mister? #f 
Marita r L 1S5 if. ; Bancroft* Native A'aces r/ the Pfaifit State* t L 5 i_ 440 :,i. 
{irncteElt Mfidouta). LaMfc, AWffrww dt /of f p Sai Yrndatan, p. 156. 

Junghuhn, JJif Patta&mfrr an/ SuMttfr^ ii. 311 ^ | natives of TjumW- 
licanchimp, in the Madras Government Muxom 1 * Bulletin^ ;v E 5$ (HlntEclS til 
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ChwotEotm, Die Ssabstr amt drr Siatitmm^ ii. jj, 74, 

‘Ana^ Pofyneria^ p. J49. 

a See Robertwm Smith, Jttljgia m af ihf Stmiits, p. 434 S q. 
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certain magic practices! in order to be efficacious, have 
to be performed before breakfast. The Masai use strong 
purges before they venture to eat holy meat, 1 The Caribs 
purified their bodies by purging,bloodletting,and fasting;- 
and the natives of the Antilles, at certain religious 
festivals, cleansed themselves by vomiting before they 
approached the .sanctuary. 31 The true object or fasting 
often appears from the fact that it is practised hand 
in hand with other ceremonies of a purificatory character. 
A Lappish mmule y or wizard, prepares himself for tine 
offering of a sacrifice by abstinence from food and 
ablutions. 4 Herodotus tells us that the ancient Egyptians 
fasted before making a sacrifice to Isis, and beat 
thdr bodies while the victims were burnt" When a 
Hindu resolves to visit a sacred place, he has his 
head shaved two days preceding the commencement of 
his journey, and fasts the next day ; on the last day 
of his journey he fasts again, and on his arrival at the 
sacred spot he has his whole body shaved, after which 
he bathes* In Christianity we likewise meet with fasting 
as a rite of purification. At least as early as the time 
of Tertullian it was usual for communicants to prepare 
themselves by' fasting for receiving the Eucharist ; r and 
to this day Homan Catholicism regards it as unlawful 
to consecrate or partake of It after food or drink * The 
Lent Fast itself was partly interpreted as a purifying 
preparation for the holy table. 0 And in the early 

] Thomson, Through Aftuar La»J p. 43 Q> 

3 WuJti, Anihrofantqgu thr AWnmi&f, i¥. 330, * lkui» iiL 3S4. 

4 ven Diifoen, Lapp?\inrf y p< 256. Friis, Luppak Mytkofegi w p- M5 

* LLurodmiiis, iL 4£k 

fl VVafd t ep. rit . iL 130 sq. C/ + initituiti pf HjAamt, xhi. 1J T 24 

r Ten Gillian, D* erat*e put, ^ (^igac, op. fii- L IjSl). 

* CafxcAism of fkt Couthtl ttf Treml t iL 4. U, 
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Church catechumens were also accustomed to fast before 
baptism* 1 

In the case of a sacrifice it is considered necessary 
not only that he who offers it, but that the victim also, 
should be Tree from pollution. In ancient Egypt a 
sacrificial animal had to be perfectly clean/ According 
to Hindu notions the gods enjoy pure sacrifices only- 3 In 
the Kalika-Purana* a work supposed to have been written 
under die direction of Siva, it is said that if a man is 
offered he must be free from corporal defect and unstained 
with great crimes, and that if an animal is offered it must 
have exceeded Its third year and be without blemish or 
disease ; and in no case must the victim be a woman or a 
she animal, because, as it seems, females are regarded as 
naturally unclean. 1 ® According to the religious law of the 
Hebrews, no leaven or honey should be used in connection 
with vegetable offerings, on the ground that these articles 
have the effect of producing fermentation and tend to 
acidify and spoil anything wiLh which they are mixed * 
and the animal which w r as intended for sacrifice should be 
absolutely free from blemish G and at least eight days old, 7 
that is, untainted with the impurity of birth. Quite in 
harmony with these prescriptions Is the notion that human 
or animal victims have to abstain from food for some time 
before they are offered up. Among the Kandhs the man 
who was destined to be sacrificed was kept fasting from 
the preceding evening, but on the day of the sacrifice he 
was refreshed with a little milk and palm-sago ; and before 
he was led forth from the village in solemn procession he 

■ Justin Martyr, AftifagUt I* p™ CAriutanu* fjj {Migq*, pp, ,-p'r, Sei. 
Gratica, vi. 420). St. /TV jlv* tt&fm&us, tL & (MLpjp a jJ. 2G2). 

3 HenxSi'jtWs, Ji, 3S. * &aiiJ.k,1ygi/a l i r _| 

^Dnbaia* Ikicriplum cf tAa CWv^, tit. a/ (Ar Pwpu 0/ /^dia (18171/ 
P- 19 1 * 

5 Kell, A/a total df Arilxjgkfj, \_ 
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was Carcful3y washed and dressed in a new garment. 1 In 
Morocco it is not only considered meritorious for the 
people to fast on the day previous to 1 lie celebration of 
the yearly sacrificial feast, i-'niti l-kbir p but in several 
parts of the cauntiy the sheep which is going to be 
sacrificed has to fast on that day or at least on the 
following moming t till some food b given it immediately 
before it is slaughtered. The Jewish custom which com¬ 
pels the first-born to fast on the eve of Passover - may also 
perhaps be a survival from a time when all the first-born 
belonged to the Lord. 3 

In some cases the custom of tasting before the per¬ 
formance of a sacrifice may be due to the idea that It is 
dangerous or improper for the worshipper to partake of 
food before the god has had his share. In India a regular 
performance of two half-monthly sacrifices is enjoined on 
the Hrahmanical householder for a period of thirty years 
trom the time when he has set up a fire of his own— 
according to some authorities even for the rest of his life. 
The ceremony usually occupies tw*o consecutive days, the 
first ot which is chiefly taken up with preparatory rites 
ami the vow of abstinence (szrizfrr) by the sacrificer and his 
wiTt^ whilst the second day is reserved for the main 
pcriormancc of the sacrifice. The vrata includes the 
abstention from certain kinds of food, especially meat p 
which will be offered to tile gods on the Following day. 
ari also from other carnal pleasures. Thu Satapatha- 
Jkabinana gives the following explanation of it.— +l The 
gods see through die mind of man ] they know that* when 
he enters an this vow g he means to sacrifice to die in the 
nirxt morning, Therelore all the gods betake themselves 
tn his house, and abide by him or the fires (jtfiii'Viis) in 

8 MACphlOTa, Mm&riah tfStrrim in /mA'a, p. ttS- 

^Gi wnitoOP r * Fasting/ in £n£yejaptrfia M v* 34S. Allen, A 

/mfmm t p, 
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his bouse; whence this day is called upa-nasatka* Now, 
as it would even be unbecoming For him to take food 
before men who are staying with him as his guests have 
eaten ; how much more would it be so, if he were to 
take food before the gods who are staying widi him have 
eaten: let him therefore take no food at all" 1 It is 
hardly probable, however, that this is the origin a I meaning 
of the abstinence in question. It occurs about the time 
of new moon and full moon; according to some native 
authorities the abstinence and sacrifice take place on 
the last two days of each half of the lunar month, whilst 
the generality of ritualistic writers consider the first day 
of the half-month—that is, the first and sixteenth days 
of the month—to be the proper time for the sacrifice 2 
We shall presently see how frequently fasting is observed 
on these occasions, presumably for fear of eating food 
which is supposed to have been polluted by the moon ; 
hence it seems to me by no means improbable that the 
vrata has a similar origin, instead of being merely a rite 
preparatory to the sacrifice which follows it. But at the 
same time die idea that spirits or gods should have the 
first share of a meal is certainly very ancient, and may- 
lead to actual fasting in case the offering for some reason 
or other is to be delayed, A Polynesian legend tells 
us that a man by name Maui once caught an immense 
fish. Then he left his brothers* saying to them ;—'After 
1 am gone, be courageous and patient; do not eat food 
until I return, and do not let one fish be cut up, but 
rather leave it until I have carried an offering to the 
gods from this great haul of fish, and until I have found 
a priest, that fitting prayers and sacrifices may be offered 
to the god, and the necessary rites be completed in 
order. We shall thus all be purified- l will then return, 

1 Svltpvt.hn-ftr&irrtrfxxy L E. I. ? Sf. Ending, in Satr&f of fht 

£nc i ] iLti. 1 GLdcnbefg, AWtgviti Vida* p. 143, tl I , 
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and we can cut up this fish in safety, and it shall be 
fairly portioned out to this one, and to that otic, and 
to that other, hut as soon as Maui had gone, his 
brothers began at once to eat food, and to cut up the 
nsh. Had Maui previously reached the sacred place, the 
heart of the deity would have been appeased with the 
Offering of a portion of the fish which had been caught 
by his disciples, and ail the male and female deities would 
have partaken of their portions of the sacrifice. But now 
the gods turned with wrath upon them, on account of 
the fish which they had thus cut up without having made 
a fitting sacrifice, 1 

Among many peoples custom prescribes fasting after 
a death r Lucian sr. ys that at the funeral least the parents 
of the deceased are prevailed upon by their relatives to 
take food, being almost prostrated by a three days' fast? 
\\ e are told that among the Hindus children fast three 
days after the death of a parent, and a wife the same 
period after the death of her husband ■ a but according to 
a more recenE statement, to be quoted presently, they 
do not altogether abstain from food In one of the 
sacred books oT India it is said that mourners shall fast 
during three days, and that, if they are unable to do so f 
they shall subsist on food bought in the market or given 
unasked- 4 Among the Nayadis of Malabar * from the 
time of death until the funeral is over, all the relations 
must fast. ' Among the Irulas of the Ncilgherries * p the 
relatives of the deceased fast during the first day, that is, 
if r . . the death occur after the morning meal, they 
refrain from the evening one, and eat nothing till the next 
morning. If it occur during the night* or before the 

1 Grey, /Wynv/FiFM p, Jt5 if, + ® 1 ,nr -i. n /3(f 

i Waut, Vim sf (kt Hilts*}, tic. tf l)u Hindis, iL j6 if. 

* iv, l 4 if. Cf. Inst Units of VtiAtm, six. F+ 
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morning meal, they refrain from all food till the evening. 
Similar fasting is observed on every return of the ?amc 
day of the week, till the obsequies take place/ 1 Among 
the Bogos of Eastern Africa a son must fast three days 
after the death of his father." On the Gold Coast it is 
the custom for the near relatives of the deceased to per¬ 
form a long and painful fast, and sometimes they can only 
with difficulty be induced to have recourse to food again.® 
So also in Dahomey they must fast during the * l corpse 
time,* 1 or mourning. 1 Among the Brazilian Paressl the 
relatives of a dead person remain for six days at his grave* 
carefully refraining from taking food. 5 Among the 
aborigines of tile Antilles children used to fast after the 
death of a parent, a husband after the death of his wife, 
and a wife after the death of her husband* In some 
Indian tribes of North America it is the custom fnr the 
relatives of the deceased to fast till the funeral is over. 7 
Among the Snnnaimuq, a tribe of the Coast Salbli, after 
the dentil of a husband or wife the surviving partner 
must not eat anything for three or four days. 6 In nnr of 
the interior divisions of the Palish of British Columbia, 
the Stlatlumh, the next four days after a funeral te&st are 
spent by the members of the household of the deceased 
person ill fasting lamenting and ceremonial ablutions*® 

J Zfeienjf.'iMi of a Singn-tar kact in huh Hi tig tht .\eiigktrrj 

mu*, p. «> 7 - 

* Myntirigci + Di-r Stiff* vfld dti Nr chi d<?r pL 

1 CrakluliPirik, Eigki+tn Y*arr e*t t&i Grid Coast* H. 3 18. 

* Eiurl dd * Nititet* £a G&lt, iL 163. 

i Tun den SteiRCn, Unter dsn Natury§lh*m Zriflr* t- /■' rj j p. 
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Among the Upper Thompson Indiana in British Columbia, 
again^ those who handled the dead body and who dug the 
grave had to fast tints] the corpse was buried 1 

In several instances fasting after a death is observed 
only in the daytime, 

David and his people fasted for Saul and Jonathan until 
even on the day when the new^ of their death arrived, 2 
Among the Arabs of Morocco h is the custom that if a death 
takes plaq^ in the morning everyone in the village refrains 
Irani food until the dead is buried in the afternoon or 

evening; hut if a person dies so late that he cannot 
be buried till the next morning the people eat at night. 
In the Pelew Islands, as long as the dead is unburied, 
fasting is observed in the daytime but not in ibe 

waning.- In Fiji after a burial the 4 vi m-frogi. or fasting till 
evening, is practised for ten or twenty days,* In Samoa it 
was common For those who at tended the deceased to ea! 
nothing dnring the day, hut to have a meal at night' 5 !n 
the Tuhoe tribe of the Maoris, “when n chief of distinction 
died his widow and children would remain for some time 
within the wAatt jfc iW [dtet is, mourning house], siting food 

during the nighttime only, never during the day/' l! The Sacs 

and Foxes in Nebraska formerly required that children should 
fast for ihrce months after the death of a parent except 
tliat they every day about sunset were allowed to partake of 
a meal made entirely of hominy. 7 Among the Kansas a man 
who loses his wife must fast from sunrise lo sunset lor a 
year nod a half T and a woman who loses her husband must 

J TVilp 'Thompson fmEiiiu* of RiilMi Culumli-i/ in Aft main 1 7/ Mr 
Artttnwtt Mntrvw ff/ AWnraf History, Anils* Apology, L 3JU 

Snmutfy L 15 . C/ r liL 35 . 3 Walt*, tp* tit. v, 153 . 

* Williams anti Culvert, ///i, p. icig r 

6 Turner, Amtittn }Van j'u JWjwtJi's, p. ilS. /&m r i'aww, p. I4S* 

- licsLj ' Tutu;::- S and / in Tram* asssi flrMttd* \?f Mr Afrw 
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observe a similar fiat for a year. 1 In -some tribes of British 
Columbia and among the TtatmketSj until Ebe dead body is 
burled the relatives qf the deceased may eat a little at night 
but have td fast during the day, 5 Among the Upper 
Thompson Indians a different custom prevailed ? “nobody 
was allowed to eat, drink, or smoke in the open aar after 
sunset (others say after dusk) before the burial, else the 
ghost would harm them . 77 3 

Very frequently mourners have to abstain from certain 
victuals only* especially flesh or fish, or some other staple 
or favourite food- 

In Greenland everybody who had lived in the same house 
with the dead, or who had touched his corpse, was for 
some time forbidden to partake of certain kinds of food, 4 
Among the Upper Thompson Indians u parents bereft of a 
child did not eat fresh meat for several months/' 11 Among 
the Sflatlumh of British Columbia a widow might eat no fresh 
food for a whole year, whilst the other members of the 
deceased person^ family abstained from such food for a 
period of from four days to as many months. A widower 
w^h likewise forbidden to eat fresh meals lor a certain period, 
the length of whir-1 1 varied with the age of the person—the 
younger the man, the longer his abstention/ 1 In some of 
the GoajLro clans of Colombia a person is prohibited from 
eating flesh during the mourning rime, -which lasts isine (taysJ 
Among the Abipones, when a chief died, the whejle tribe 
detained for a month from eating fish, their principal dainty.* 
While in mourning* the Northern Queensland aborigines 
carefully avoid certain victuals, believing that the forbidden 

L Dorsey, ' MaErrniiig and War Casloras of the KlUBftfe, 1 in Afii/ri .rtt 
jVfj/ftWrir, in*. &7 n 
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food, if eaten, would hum up their bowels, 1 In Easter 
Island the nearest relatives of the dead are for a year or oven 
longer obliged to abstain from eating potatoes their chief 
article of food, or some other victuals of which they are 
particularly fond.- Certain Papuans and various tribes in the 
Malay Archipelago prohibit persons in mourning from eating 
rice or sago, 3 In the Andaman Islands mourners refuse to 
partake of their favourite viands." 1 After the death of a 
relative the Tipperahs abstain from flesh for a week/ 1 The 
same is the case with ihe Arakh, a tribe in Ottdh, during 
the fifteen days in the month of Kuai which are sacred to 
the worship of the dead, 6 Among the Nayadis of Malabar 
the relatives of the deceased are not allowed to eat meat for 
ten days after his death. 7 According to Toda. custom the 
near relatives must not eat rice, milk, honey, or gram B until 
the funeral is over.® Among the Hindus described by Mr. 
Cbunder Bose a widow is restricted to one seamy meal a day, 
and this is of the coarsest description and always devoid of 
nsb + the most esteemed article of food in a Hindu lady’s 
bill uf fare. The son p again, from the hour oi his father's 
death to the conclusion of the funeral ceremony, b allowed 
to take only a meal consisting qf dAi# rice T a sort of inferior 
pulse, milk, ghee, sugar, and a few fruits, and at night a little 
milk, sugar, and fruits—a rtgfme which lasts ten days in the 

L lai mhtdlx, Antan .p CrttimMs, p. 203. 

■Center, Dte €HUr-Mu£, pp. ;S, ja. 
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case of a Brahmin and tUEm-one days in the case of a Sladnx* 
Id some of the sacred books of India st is said that, during 
the period of impurily t all the mourners shall abstain from 
eating meat.* In China 4 meat, must, and spirits were 
forbidden even in the last month of the deepest mourning 
when other sorts of food had long been allowed already. 11J 

The custom of fasting after a death has been ascribed 
to different causes by different writers, Mr. Spencer 
believes that it has resulted from the habit of making 
excessive provision for the dead. 4 But although among 
some peoples the funeral offerings no doubt arc so 
extensive as to reduce the survivors to poverty and 
starvationr I have met with no statement to the effect 
that they are anxious to give to the deceased all the 
eatables which they possess, or that the mourning fast 
is a matter of actual necessity* It Is always restricted 
to some fixed period, often to a few days only, and it 
prevails among many peoples who have never been known 
to be profuse in their sacrifices to the dead. With 
reference to the Chinese, Dr. de Grout maintains that 
the mourners originally fasted with a view to being able 
to sacrifice so much tile more at the tomb; and he 
bases this conclusion on the fact that the articles of 
food which were forbidden till the end of the deepest 
mourning were the very' same as those which in ancient 
China played the principal part at every burial sacrifice.* 
Hut this prohibition may also perhaps be due to a belief 
that the offering of certain victuals to the dead pollutes 
ail food belonging to the same species, 

A IM mx, Thi ffithdotii fl\r thfy pp, Z44 r z 54 jy. 

* Gautama, \[v r 39„ futfitotia iff xtL 15. 
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Professor Wliken, again, suggests that the mourners 
abstain from fond till they have given the dead his due, 
in order to show that they do nut wish to keep him 
waiting longer than is necessary and thus make him 
kindly disposed towards them , 1 This explanation pre¬ 
supposes that the fast is immediately followed by offerings 
or a feast for the dead. In some instances this is expressly 
said to be the ease;- tire ancient Chinese, for instance, 
observed a special fast as an introductory rite to the 
sacrilices which they offered to the manes at regular 
periods after the demise and even after the dose of the 
mourning/ But generally there is no indication of the 
mourning fast being an essentia] preliminary to a sacrifice 
to the deadj and En an instance mentioned above die 
fun era! feast regularly precedes it - 4 

It seems that Dr. Frazer comes much nearer the truth 
when be observes that people originally fasted after a 
death lJ just in those circumstances in which they con¬ 
sidered that they might possibly in eating devour a 
ghost . 11 n Yet I think it would be more correct to say 
"hat they were afraid of swallowing, not the ghost, but 
h>od polluted with the contagion uf death The dead 
body is regarded as a seat of infection, which defiles 
any tiling in its nnmediare neighbourhood, and this 
infection is of course considered particularly dangerous 
tf it is allowed to enter into the bowels. In certain cases 
tilts length of the mourning fast is obviously determined 
by the belief in the polluting presence of the ghost. The 
six days' fast of the Parcssi coincides with the period 

1 WHken, in A'tvtf, cpkmafc irutrH*iiwttx*''\ i-v . 347, 34ft, 35c ■/. ss. 3,2. 
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after which the dead is supposed to have arrived in 
heaven no longer to return ; and they say that anybody 
who should fail to observe this fast would " eat the mouth 
of the dead, 1 ' and die himself , 1 Frequently the fasting 
lasts till the corpse is buried ; and burial is a common 
safeguard against the return of the ghost The custom 
of restricting the fast to the daytime probably springs 
from the idea that a ghost cannot see iu the dark; and is 
consequently unable to come and pollute the food at 
night. That the object of tire fast is to prevent pollution 
is also suggested by its resemblance to some other practices, 
which arc evidently intended to serve this purpose. The 
Maoris were not allowed to cat on or near any spot where 
a dead body had been buried, or to take a meal in a canoe 
while passing opposite to such a place . 8 in Samoa, while 
a dead body is in the house, no food is eaten under the 
same roof, hence the liamily have their meals outside or 
in another house.® I he Todas, who fast on the day when 
a death has taken place, have on the following day their 
meals served in another hut 1 In one of the sacred 
books of India it is said that a Br&hmana " shall nut eat 
in the house of a relation within six degrees where a 
person has died, before the ten days of impurity have 
elapsed ; in a house “ where a tying-In woman has not 
yet come out of the lying-in chamber; nor in a housi: 
where a corpse lies";* and in connection with this last 
injunction we are told, that, when a person who is not 
a relation has died, it is customary to place at the 
distance of M one hundred bows" a lamp and water-vessel, 
and to tat beyond that distance . 6 In one of the Zoroas- 

■v<in den Sttinea, ef>. tit. p. 434 if. 

■Poind*. Mtaatn iW Cttirtmi ef (ht K-w Ztitiamitrt, l ? 3?J 
3 Turner, Ximtan Ytat. in /Wj mi*, p. 21&. /,*«, Samoa, p. [45, 

* Thurman, do. the Madras Guvon-tacnl Museum's fln}tetin, i. 174, 
*AftsstXMtH^ L 5. Ifi. |g 

■Handalta, quotai by BEihlc, in Satrtd £,*k, a J tkt East, fl, M , 0 . » 
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trian books Grmuzd is represented as saying : ** In a 
house when a person shall die* until three nights are 
completed . , , nothing whatever of meat is to ho eaten 
by his relations ; 1 and the obvious reason for this rule 

was the belief that the sou] of the dead was hovering 

about the body for the first three nights after death 5 

Closely related to this custom is that of the modern 
Pars is, which forhids for three days ail cooking under a 
roof where a death has occurred* but allows the inmates 
to obtain food from their neighbours and friends,® 
Among die Agariya, a Ora vidian tribe in the hilly 
parts of Mirzapur* no Ere is lit and no cooking is done 
in the house of a dead person on the day when he is 
cremated, the food being cooked in the house of the 
brothcrrin-Iaw of the deceased^ In Mykonos, one of 
the Cyclades, it Es considered wrong to cook in the house 
of mourning, hence friends and relatives come laden 
with food, and lay the * bitter table ” 1 Among the 
Albanians there is no cooking in the house for three 

days alter a death, and the family are fed by friends , 11 

So also the Maromtes of Syria * dress no victuals for 
some time in the house of the deceased, but their 
relations and friends supply them / 1 r When a jew dies 
all the water in the same and adjoining houses is 
instantly thrown away ;* nobody may eat in the same 
room with the corpse* unless there is only one room in 
the house* in which ease the inhabitants may take food 
in it if they interpose a screen, so that in eating they 

1 Skiyajf LA-Skdya jf, iviL z_ 

*WesI, in Sdjn'^tM l/ Mr Ai iii T v, n, J, 

1 West, ibid. Tl CL i. 

*CfLKjke T Trihfs and Cost ft ?f Mr lYm-fA- JFkjiy*# /¥pf tfwei, L 7. 

’Beni* Cy£hid£i i aai. Stra Jiuhn, Albamnsfhi Siudwtr k p. 151, 

^DawUcii, 4 VujTigc ut Mount Lihfljius, 3 in Fintertim, Cdfljd&m rf F^zr* 
*- 290 , 

1 Altai, Jif&dtr-n Jud?um t p. 4^. 
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do not see the corpse; they must abstain from flesh 
and wine so long as the dead body is in the house; 1 
and on the evening of mourning the members of the 
family may not eat their own food, but are supplied 
with food by their friends.- Among the Arabs of 
Morocco, if a person has died in the morning, no fire is 
made in the whale village until he is buried, and in 
some parts of the country the inmates of a house or 
tent where a death has occurred, abstain from making 
fire for two or three days. In Algeria w d£s que quel- 
qn'un est tuort, on ne doit pas all uiner dc feu dans la 
maisoR pendant trols jours, ct il est dufendu de toucher 
a de ia viande rdtie, grille? on boui 1 lie. a nioins qu’ellc 
ne vienne de queiqu'im de dehors/ 1 ® In China, for 
seven days after a death, i: no food is cooked in the 
house, and friends and neighbours are trusted to supply 
the common necessaries of life/* 4 There is no sufficient 
reason to assume that this practice of abstaining from 
cooking food after a death is a survival of a previous 
mourning fast, but the two customs seem partly to have 
a similar origin. Tile cooking may contaminate the 
food if done in a polluted house, or by a polluted 
Individual. 3 he relatives of the dead, or persons who 
have handled ihe corpse, are regarded as defiled ; hence 
they have to abstain from cooking food, as they have to 
abstain from any kind of wotk, y and from sexual inter- 

1 fl™knsch»ir + Afrfj/jVAr Vtrfasnmg der htutipn Jittfen, it. 177, 

a Bmtm f, Sjmtgtya Jurfnii* (iSSo), p. 707. 

3 Crrteijt and Ckrrwy, L'Atglrit trwUHvmUt, p. aaa 

4 Q«y f i 187 if. 

^Egcdc, Dttripfon *f Grmltmd, p. 149 f ?+ NcEbqel, • Eskimo *1**11 
Birins; Sink, 1 in Amr. % £itr< f ihif. arm 319 Maraffuky, 1 Semiliol# 
Indixni Of Florida, 1 /«H v. 53, Jocliclson* 'Koryak in / #JJ1 * 

AWtA Ftitif, YU 10+ KIQ5S, In tH An&mmi and 

p, 305 IK*r NkMbftftsdJ, Turner, Sam*,, p 146. Gunpbdk Suwl 
Jsurucj in & Interior a/ nik A/rim, R. 204 [BfeebqmiHk Casals 
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course . 1 Hence, also, they are often prohibited from 
touching food; and this may in some cases have led to 
fasting, whilst in other instances they have to be fed by 
their neighbours 2 

However, an unclean individual may be supposed to 
pollute a piece of food not only by touching it with his 
hand, but in some cases by eating it, and, in accordance 
with the principle of parspro tafo t the pollution may then 
spread to ail victuals belonging to the same species. 
Ideas dF this hind are sometimes conspicuous in connection 
With the restrictions in diet after a death. Thus the Siciatl 
□£ British Columbia believe that a dead body t or anything 
connected with the dead, h inimical to the salmon, and 
therefore the relatives of a deceased person must abstain 
from eating salmon in the early stages of the run, as also 
fr.un entering a creek where salmon are found , 3 Among 
die Stlatlumh, a neighbouring people, not even elderly 
widowers, tor whom the period of abstention i s. compara¬ 
tively short, are allowed to eat fresh salmon till the first 
of the run Is over and the fish have arrived in such 
numbers that there is no danger of their being driven 
away / 1 It is not unlikely that if Xhc motives for the 
restrictions in diet after a death were sufficiently known 

1 ldt, Ak% tif, p. 3,31 (Upper Thompson Indians^ Toni, in y«a#v Ani&r. 
/"•/. xxxr. 1.31a (Stklnmh of British Ohisobia). Gldenberg, fit. pp. 

59° ■ Cnl and, Oif iiltiniisffitx TatHmt- ami Z? t P 
p. Si. de Gro&t, t>*. tit. [vnL it hoot} l 609 iChmescK silken. in 
JtfTvr intermtmmie ri 7 iW,?&, Sy L 352, n. 41. 

a Turret, Samxt t p. 145; fd*m T Niwttxn Ymn in Prffntm* p. 12$ 
{Samoans l ElEiH* JWjmfJWR1 AtawrAri L 403 f Tahir Una V Fraiiir, 

GtfSfrt [Ip o) t i. 3^3 (MduiuJ. Williams and Calvert, Fiji, p. 169. 

Amony the Upper Ttiumpsan Indians the win* handle tht i|«f| 

body wjaId not Imicb iht food with iheir hands* Licit hi Un-C put it into 
llleir months with diatp+pofutod stick.-* {Tdt, /rtr. r& p, 331). 

'Tout, 1 Etlsnulogy ihe Sia^n a f British Colombia, J in y«ir, 

M^iv, jj. 

*Tout t in Jvitr. An£.hf. /ns/, 139, 
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in each case, a similar fear lest the unclean mourner 
should pollute the whole species by polluting some 
individual member of it would be found to be a common 
cause of those rules which prohibit the eating of staple 
or favourite food, 1 But it would seem that such rules 
also may spring from the idea that this kind of food is 
particularly sought for by the dead and therefore denied. 
Moreover, unclean individuals are not only a danger to 
others, but are themselves in danger. As Dr. Frazer has 
shown, they are supposed to be in a delicate condition, 
which imposes upon them various precautions; 3 and one 
of these may be restrictions in their diet Among the 
Thlinkets and some peoples in British Columbia the 
relatives of the deceased not only fast till the body is 
buried, but have their faces blackened, cover their heads 
with ragged mats, and must speak but little, confining 
themselves to answering questions, as it is believed that 
they would else become chatterboxes,* According to 
early ideas, mourners are in a state very similar to 
that of girls at puberty p who also, among various peoples, 
are obliged to fast or absiam from certain kinds of food 
on account of their unclean ness,* Among the Stlatlumh, 

1 1n the Aruiiti Lnl.it, ( L'tLtuI Australis., no luenstmocia an mnn is alfowitd 
to gaihnr the IrtinkuriL buEh^ which £brm a staple aiskU- uf dirt ibr 
l-ith men and women, i be idea twang that any irvWnjJemcnr r>f like re¬ 
striction Wmll result m the failure of th* nrpply of the bulb (Spencer and 
GiUau + JVartA&m Trilvi 0/ Cmtr>sl AuitraH^ p. 613). 

l 343, etc- 3 Bo^ /ft, ii£. p, 41 , 

IB ™p foe. £ii. p. 4G (various tribes in British ColumL(i»k Tout, m 
f* ur * Awetkr ' ImL 53 (SieiMlk SpruaL, and Studin fs/ Satvgr 

Liti r p. 93 j? + (AhtsJ, lioarkc, 1 Mediant* Mm of ibe Apache/'in A*tu m 
EtAn. iiL 501 r Du Tertre, titi/airt gmfmJk Jrr Anii/fti, it 
$7', Sdlombuigk, 'Native uf Guiam/ in Jet #r, El An. _&*_ IsmSm, L 
36 q j$, Vf:-n Martins, &*iiragt z» r MtkwgrupMr A*urikft, l (144 
(ttmab), ScSigmanji, in Kt/vrl: sf tht Camkidfr fiiptduum te Tatrei 
v - *» W- i Western Tdandite)* Mnn r H Aboriginal [flhBbttmnts of 
tbs Aniusum tifcridV in Jxur. AttfAr. Jwi. siU 54, See Ynu*t w ,r/_ . 
iiL ^05 Jjf$ r 
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for instance* when a girl reaches puberty, she fasts for 
the first four days and abstains from fresh meats of 
any kind throughout the whole period of her seclusion. 
+J There was a two-fold object in this abstention.. First, 
the girl, it was thought, would be harmed by the fresh 
meat in her peculiar condition; mid second, the game 
animals would take offence if she partook of their meat 
in these circumstances/’ and would not permit her 
father to kill them , 1 

It should finally be noticed that p though the custom 
of fasting after a death in the main has a superstitious 
origin, there may at the same time be a physiological 
motive for it : Even the rudest savage feels afflicted 
at the death of a friend, and grief is accompanied by 
a loss of appetite. This natural disinclination Co partake 
of food may, combined with superstitions fear, have 
given rise to prohibitory rules, nay, may even in the 
first instance have suggested the idea that there is 
danger in taking food. The mourning observances so 
commonly coincide with the natural expressions of 
sorrow, that we are almost bound to assume the exist¬ 
ence of some connection between them, even though in 
their developed forms the superstitions motive be the 
most prominent 

An important survival of the mourning fast is the 
Lent fast It originally lasted for forty hours only, that 
is, the time when Christ lay in the grave , 3 Irenacus 
speaks of the fast of forty hours before Easter/ and 

1 raut a in Amkr, /trii. im. i 36. 

a CI. M &] I cryMcnncrs arnt Meals/ In AntM L joz j 

flmltWl, Jfai^ewf 0/ FnwL'izu p. a 13 : gctsMU*, U?£ttcktf£ft ,j tr 

Altttur, p T 5S7. 

a Cf. JiV* MitftA**' it. 15; Si. Mark' fi. 2 Q ; St. V. JJ, 

* Imsueus, quotas bj EuatbLos* tfxGeti* tnUsitttda. *. ?4 iMigac, 
Tairvlsgi* funni, S Vi r kratca, 501 ) r Cf. l-'imk, ' Dk EntwfcUun^ Ues 
OsleirfilS*eFL5i a 1 in Tktui&gtjrhc. Qmwttalfr&rffi, luv. ! SI \ Dqcb^ne, 
Ckristm* W&tkip* p, 241, 
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Tertullkm, when a Montanist disputing against the 
Catholics, says that the only legitimate days for Chris¬ 
tian fasting were those in which the Bridegroom was 
taken away. 1 Subsequently, however, the forty hours 
were extended to forty days, in imitation of the fortv 
days' fasts of Moses., Elijah, and Christ" 

Not only on a death* but on certain other occasions, 
food is supposed to pollute or injure him who partakes 
of it, and is therefore to be avoided. In Pfalz the people 
maintain that no food should Le taken at an cclip- _ of 
the sun; 3 and ail over Germany there is a popular belief 
that anybody who eats during a thunderstorm will he 
struck by the lightning, 4 When the Todas know that 
there is going to be an eclipse of the son or the moon, 
they abstain from food. Among the Hindus, while an 
eclipse is going on, N drinking water, eating food, and all 
household business, as well as the worship of the gods, 
are ail prohibited ; high-caste Hindus do not even cat 
food which has remained in the house during an eclipse, 
but give it away, and all earthen vessels in use in their 
houses at the time must be broken.® Among the rules 
(aid down for Sn ft takas, that is r Brahman as who have 
completed their studentship, there is one which forbids 
them to cat, travel, and sleep during the twilight; 7 
and in one of the Zoroastrian Pahlavi texts it is said 
that “in the dark it is not allowable to cat food, for 
the demons and fiends seize upon one-third of the 

J TtituUion* Da jfjumss y 2 (Migne, p/. tii* iL 956). 
l St, JcriHHt, Cfimrwiiarr'i m Joturtn, j (Mlcne, u'/ r , it. IXV K 1140), SL- 
Aagtihline, LV ^iilias CXIX), 1 Aij kiqmdtfofirs Jamuuii/ 15, 

xxxiiL 217 r^.). Funk. £m ¥ eii. p, 200. 

^Schii-i^wcrtli, Am r &r 06 trf>f£tlz t fiL 5^ 

1 IlpbcrUeiij, In Ztitezhr. J~ Fbiltrpijtv hol&gir , iviu, 55S. 

1 kivcfi, &p. lit. p. U 51 j'^Fl 

*Crookc r Popular RlUgivn p/ Narthtm India „ 3 . 21 jy t 
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wisdom and glory of him who eats food in the dark." 1 
Many Hindus who revere the sun do not break their 
fast in the morning till they catch a clear view' of it, 
and do not eat at all on days when it is obscured by 
clouds" — a Custom to which there is a parallel among 
some North American sun-worshippers, the Snanaimuq 
Indians belonging to the Coast Salish, who must not 
partake of any food until the sun is w t cU up in Ltae sky r s 
hralimins fast at the equinoxes* solstices, conjunctions 
of planets, and on the days of the new and full moon, 1 
The Buddhist Sabbath, or Up&saf/ia 9 which occurs on 
the day of full moon, on the day when there is no moon, 
and on the two days which are eighth from the full 
and new moon, is not only a day of rest, but has also 
from ancient times been a fast-day. He who keeps the 
Sabbath rigorously abstains from all food between sun¬ 
rise and sunset, and, as no cooking must be done during 
the he prepares his evening meal in the early 

morning before the rise of the sun, 4 

Among the Jews there are many who abstain from 
food on the day of an eclipse of the moon, which they 
regard as an evil omen/ 1 We have also reason to believe 
that the Jews were once in the habit of observing Lkc 
new moons and Sabbaths not only as days of rest, but 
as last-days 3 and there can be little doubt that the 
Jewish Sabbath originated in the belief that it was in¬ 
auspicious or dangerous to work on the seventh day p 

ft S_ 

Wilson* Horh, L 566, ft cm tin, Annak vf A J um/ ii, >K «r_ 
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and that the reason for this belief was the mystic c co¬ 
llection which in the opinion of the ancient Hebrews, as 
or so many other peoples, existed between human activity 
and the changes in the moon. 1 It has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that the Sabbath originally depended upon 
the new moon, and this carriers with It the assumption 
that the Hebrews must at one time have observed a 
Sabbath at intervals of seven days corresponding with 
the moon's phases, 2 In the Old Testament the new 
moon and Sabbath are repeatedly mentioned side by 
side t 9 thus ihc oppressors of the poor are represented 
as saying, “When will the new moon be gone, that wc 
may sell corn ; and the Sabbath, that we may set forth 
wheat?' 14 Now there is a curious rule which forbids 
fasting on a new moon and on the seventh day t & and this 
certainly seems to indicate what looks like a protest against 

1 Sec TafilmWi * OrijpnjU Ch&ni-GEer of the Hebrew SnLluih./ in ji»uriia., r t 
foarruif dj ii. _31t That the supcrsE.1 Lious fern of doing work 

on ihe seventh day developed turn a religious prohibition, is only an. instance 
dF ihc common tendency of magic fur<«, to be tnuuhrmied into divjfii 
Fnlluona. Frof, |utttw KtJU in have Mai ta e« ihw when tie says 
{far. rrA p. 3*3) that, (l lf the Sabbath web originally an b un lav Crumb I e 1 
dey tin which cme must avoid showing one's self U-fule Yah we, it Mold 
naturally be regarded bj daugi^us Eo- provoke bis anger Ivy endear maring 10 
secure on that day peraotal befits through the usual forms of 
WeUtaufica. again, suggest {Prrit&mtMa to tk* Hi titty qf p- l?4> 

that th* rcat on Ehe Sabbath Vrtts originally tie cm sequence of that day 
IjcEng the festal and sucrifickJ day the week, and only gradually became 
ill- MHUM atuibutc on mxttitit of ihc rqjpiLariiy with which it every cifihlh 
day interrupted ihe rmmrf of everyday work, Jlc fiijoea that the Sabbath 
as a day of rest cannot be very primitive, because swell a day 111 presupposes 
agri-culture and a tolerably hard-pre^l walking day-life," But [his argn* 
iiLenL appeals’ Very fuiiKe wtum we consider bow eummonly eFua^t^ in the 
m ™ arc believed 10 exercise an unfavourable influence upon work of any 
ksMt Evidence far this, will be adduced m tb^ forthcoming ^c<?Enl volume 
of my Ofigim ami DmbpmHti qf fht M*nd Ideas. 

tWdlhfttiscn, op. til, p, in jiLsliow, to. cii. pp. 314, 337. 
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.1 fast once in vogue among the Jews on these occasions, 
but afterwards regarded as an illegitimate rite. 1 Hooker 
long ago observed in his J Ecclesiastical Polity that iJ it 
may be a question whether in some sort they did not 
always fast upon the Sabbath/ 1 He refers to a state¬ 
ment of Josephus, according to which the sixth hour 

was wont on the Sabbath always to call them home 
unto meat, and to certain pagan writers who upbraided 
them with fasting on that day* In Neliemiah there is 
an indication that it was a custom to fast on the first 
day of the seventh month,® which is “holy unto the 
Lord :* and on the tenth day of the same month there 
was the great fast of atonement, combined with abstin¬ 
ence from every kind oi work* I venture to think that 
all these fasts may be ultimately traced to a belief that 
the changes in the moon not only are unfavourable for 
work, but also make it dangerous to partake of food. 
The fact of the seventh day being a day of rest estab¬ 
lished the number seven as a sabbatical number. In the 
seventh month there are several days, besides Saturdays, 
which are to be observed as days of rest, 6 and in the 
seventh year there shall be - a sabbath of rest unto the 
land. ' ■ In these Sabbatarian regulations the day or atone¬ 
ment plays a particularly prominent part. The severest 
punishment is prescribed for him who does not rest and 

* 5 ec JiiSUTPW, /*-. tit r p, 

* Hooker, Ecr& siitifw t |1830}, *ol. iL gjS* 

Arr.futitiH, vi[\. in ; *- Bl Then he iiid unto thernu Go pour ^y, tur. 
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* md ‘ V '“’ 6 Ijmiimi, mui, jj if .i .Vmititr;, xxix. i. 

Am™,! t he Babylonians, too, the 5B v eI „h month h*J d Mcrcd dmnOa 
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fast on that day “from even unto even/ 1 ; 1 and it is on 
the same day that, after the lapse of seven times seven 
years the trumpet of the jubilee shall be caused to sound 
throughout the land.® Most of the rules concerning the 
day of atonement are undoubtedly post-exilic. But the 
fact that no other regular days of fasting but those 
mentioned by Zechariah are referred to by the prophets 
or in earlier books, hardly justifies the conclusion drawn 
by many scholars that no such fast existed. It is 
extremely probable that the fast of the tenth day of the 
seventh month as fi fast of aiommtni is of a compara¬ 
tively modem date ; but it is perhaps not too bold to 
suggest that the idea of atonement is a later interpreta¬ 
tion of a previously existing fast, which wa~s originally 
observed for fear of the dangerous quality attributed to tEie 
number seven. Why this fast was enjoined on the tenth day 
of the seventh month remains obscure ; but it seems that 
the order of the month was considered more important than 
that of the day. Nehemiab speaks of a fast which was 
kept on the twenty-fourth day of the seventh month, 3 

In other Semitic religions we meet with various fasts 
which are in some way or other connected with 
astronomical changes. According to En-Xcdlm, the 
Harranians r or " Sahians," observed a thirty days" last 
in honour of the moon P commencing on the eighth day 
after the new moon of Adsar (March) \ a nine days* fast 
in honour of ri the Lord of Good Luck ,p (probably 
Jupiter)/ commencing on the ninth day before the new 
moon of die first K 4 nAn (December); and a seven days’ 
fast in honour of the sun, commencing on the eighth or 
ninth day after the new moon of ShobAth (February)/' 
The thirty days Fast seems to have implied abstinence 

llmrnmti *Eui. 29 jy. 'Ibid. %xy. 9, Ln, r- 

^OiwnSsohn, Dii ii. izzfi, n . 247, 

Eh-NhMw, Fikrtit (book Iil ch. Lj i, 4 ; r. g, 11 /?i (Chmliollll, 
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from every kind of Food and drink between sunrise and 
sun set, 1 whereas the seven days’ fast is expressly said 
to have consisted in abstinence from fat and wine. 2 
In Manfchaeism—which is essentially based upon the 
ancient nature religion of Babylonia, though modified 
by Christian and Persian dements and elevated into a 
gnosis 3 —we meet with a great number of fasts. There 
is a continuous fast for two days when the sun is in 
Sagittarius (which it enters about the 22nd November) 
and the moon has its full fight; another fast when the 
sun has entered Capricorn us (which it docs about the 
21st December) and the moon first becomes visible; 
and a thirty days' fast between sunrise and sunset 
commencing on the day SJ when the new moon begins 
to shine, the sun is in Aquarius (where it is from about 
the 20th January), and eight days of the month have 
passed; 1 which seems to imply that the fast cannot 
begin until eight days after the sun has entered Aquarius 
and that consequently if the new moon appears during 
that period f the commencement of the fast has to be 
postponed tilt the following new moon. The Manidiaeans 
also fasted for two days at every new moon ; and our 
chief authority on the subject. En-Nedim p states that 
they had seven fast-days In each month. They fasted 
on Sundays, and some of them, the tlezti or "perfect 
ones h on Mondays also. 4 We are told by Deo the 
Great that they observed these weekly fasts in honour 
of the sun and the moon; 1 but according to the 

c Ctiwi ilioKtEj op , fit, iL 71 j tj. Cf. Abiilfedi, 6 ( i'Kirf Li_ joo)» 

f E>i’NtaUin r qp. fit, V. U |Qiwok.iJiis, efi. cit. ii. 36). 

■KessIw, ‘ Mani, MBmchUer, 1 in Hem*-Ilaack, Rtaltntjctifaiiit j. 
proiejimiliitkf Thnlegit, sil. 198 Hwtmdt. f/httry <f Dr/pma, iii. 330. 
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Armenian Bishop Ebedjesu their abstinence on Sunday 
was occasioned by their belief that the destruction of tile 
world was going to take pi ace on that day, 1 There can 
be little doubt That the Harraman and Mamchaeaa fasts 
were originally due, not to reverence, but to fear of 
evil influences; reverence can never be the primitive 
EJioiive for a customary rite of fasting. The thirty days’ 
fast which the Hairanians observed in the month of 
Ad^ar finds perhaps its explanation in the fact that, 
according to Babylonian beliefs* the month Adar was 
presided over by the seven evit spirits* who knew 

neither compassion nor mercy T who heard no prayer or 
supplication, and to whose baneful influence the popular 
faith attributed the eclipse of the moon.- But it may 
also be worth noticing that the Harraman fast took 
mace about the vernal equinox—a time when, as we 

have seen, the Brahmins of India use to fast, though 
only for a day or two. 

It is highly probable that the thirty day*" fast of the 
Hartaniaps and Manichaeaiis is Lhc prototype of the 
Mohammedan fast of Rnmadln, During the whole 
ninth month of the Miihammedan year the complete 

abstinence Irom tood* drink* and cohabitation, from 

sunrise till sunset is enjoined upon every Moslenij with 
the exception of young children and idiots, as also sick 
persons and travellers, who arc allowed to postpone the 
fast to another fcime^ This fast is said to be a fourth 
part of faith* the other cardinal duties of religious 
practice being prayer, almsgiving, and pilgrimage. But, 
as a matter of fact, modern Muhammadans regard the 
fast of Ramadan as of more importance than any other 
religious observance ; 4 many of them neglect their 

1 Filial, ep* ti£ r fu 312 *q. 

AWIgiw */ Ba&jimte anti Aliyrm, pp H &j r 376, 463 

= AV<ur, E, j&o* iWi, 1S3. 

*GL Lint, Afsdtrtt Egpptims F , 
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prayers, but anybody who should openly disregard the 
rule of fasting would be subject to a very severe punish¬ 
ment. 1 Even the privilege granted to travellers and sick 
persons is not readily taken advantage of. During their 
marches in the middle of summer nothing but the appre¬ 
hension of death can induce the Aeneze to interrupt the 
fast;* ami when Burton, in the disguise of a Muham- 
ffl^dan doctor, was in Cairo making preparations for his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he found among at I those who 
suffered severely from such total abstinence only one 
patient who would eat even to save his life* There is 
no evidence that the fast of Ramadan was an ancient, 
prc-Muhammedan custom. 1 On the other hand, its 
similarity with the ITarranian and Marikhacan fasts is 
so striking that we are almost compelled to regard them 
all as fundamentally the same institution; and if this 
assumption is correct, Muhammed must have borrowed 
his fast from the Harranians or Manichaeans or both. 
Indeed, Dr, Jacob has shown that in the year 623, when 
this fast seems to have been instituted, Ramadan exactly 

'™t Kremcr, CvitmgisMcktt fa Orient'^ j, 46a 

* RiircLhardi, tiedntiuj arid p. 57. 

’Button, to Ai-Xhdimih and Mtnah {IMl, L 74. 

4 We can haidly regard as sneh lhe passage in the Koran (ii, )-g| where 
U is sail, «O ye who believe I There is prescribed for yens the fast ns it 
Wte prescribtd for those before yon j haply ye may feu." The tradition 1st= 
say cImu Mohammed was in the habit of spending [he month of Ramadan 
every yew in ihe Care m Him, meditating and feeding all the pout who 
resorted to him. and Thai he did so in accordance with a religions practice 
which the Koretth used to perform in ihe days or iheir heathenism, P'liber, 
arid that ‘Abd al-MtUtalrb CommcnceiJ the practice, saying " Thai it wav 
the warship of God which that patriarch used to begin with the new moon 
of Ramadan, and continue daring ihe whofe «,f the month 1 ' (Muir, Lijt af 
M.iksmu, ii, 56, n* Sell, Faith dj p. jpGJ. But, as Midi lemur La 

r * )m S 6 - #*li >t is the Pendency of the trad It junta* to foreshadow 
the customs and precepts of Isiasn us if some of them hod eaisled prior 
to Mohammed, usd constituted pan of " the religkm of Abraham." Sec 
Jawb, “Dei mnslimische Faiienmonal Ratnndin,fn VI. Jwirtsbtricii 
GiSfiraphuthtn Gtaititk. ru Grriftsomk^ p, V, liipj-go, p, 2 ojy. 
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coincided with the Harraman fast-month.' In its Muhani- 
medan form the fast extending over a whole month is 
looked upon as a means of expiation. It is said that 
by the observance of it a person will be pardoned ail his 
past venial sins, and that only those who keep it will 
be allowed to enter through the gate of heaven called 
Kayy&n.* But this is only another instance of the 
common fact that customs often for an incalculable period 
survive the motives from which they sprang. 

In various religions we meet with fasting as a form of 
penance, as a means of appeasing an angry or indignant 
God, as an expiation for sin. B The voluntary suffering 
involved in it is regarded as an expression of sorrow 
and repentance pleasing to God, as a substitute for Lhe 
punishment which He otherwise would inflict upon the 
sinner; and at the same time it may be thought to 
excite His compassion, an idea noticeable in many 
Jewish fasts,* Among the Jews individuals fasted in 
cases of private distress or danger : Ahab, for instance, 
when Elijah predicted his downfall, 9 Ezra and his com¬ 
panions before their journey to Palestine, 8 the pious 
Israelite when his friends were sick.' Moreover, fasts 
were instituted for the whole community when it believed 
itself to be under divine displeasure^ when danger 

1 Jacob, k. tit, p. 5. 'Setl, op, tit. p, 317. 

•Wasscjscbleben, Du Butterdnungta dtr afcnJlJwiiiritii Kirckt, fiauim 
(Chrtebaity). Jttru», iL J92 : Iv. 941 ▼. 91, 96; Iviii. s . Jolly. ‘Red* 
uud Sine,' in Eilhkr. GntxJria dtr mdo-ariirhn DkibUgit, p_ ny ■ 
Dubois, p/I. til. p. jfia IBnlunanisnl. Ctavi L n:ro, tfaUry tf Mtxire, i. 3*5.’ 
Oji ueouiuti Hjf any public calamity lhe Mexican high-pries* retired Id a 
wood. Where he constructed a but for iiimw-ir. and shm up in this hut he 
passed nine or [an months in constant prayer and ifccjuect offniMHU or 
WiX-i, eating only raw make and water iTonjuemada, Rfiwenviij Imfiam, 
is. 2 $, vol. ii 113 j ./.}, 

‘Cf Benxinjjer, Tasting,' in FnrytlefaiG* Fiilica. iL 150S; Schwally. 
Dm LtAt* n±.k dim Tide ntuA dr* I’vnttih,ngnt dti alien M, p. 26. 

*1 AY#t s 'i, xxL 27. * ySsm, viiL 31. 1 Psa/m, ixxt. 13. 
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threatened, when a great calamity befell the land, when 
pestilence raged or drought set in, or there was a reverse 
in war. 1 Four regular fast-days were established in com- 
memoration of various sad events that had befallen 
Israel during the captivity; 1 and in the course oT time 
many other fasts were added, in memory of certain 
national troubles, though they were not regarded as 
obligatory;* The law itself enjoined fasting for the 
great day of atonement only. 

It may be asked why this particular kind of self- 
mortification became such a frequent and papular form 
of penance as it did both in Judaism and in several 
other religions* One reason is 7 no doubt, that fasting Is 
a natural expression of contrition, ow i ing to the depress¬ 
ing effect which sorrow has upon the appetite. Another 
reason is that the idea of penitence, as we have just 
observed, may be a later Interpretation put upon a fast 
which originally sprang from fear or contamination. 
When an act is supposed to be connected with super¬ 
natural danger T the evil (real or imaginary) resulting from 
it is readily interpreted as a sign of divine anger, and 
the act itself is regarded as being forbidden by a god. 
If then the abstinence from it implies suffering, as is in 
some degree the case with fasting, tile conclusion is 
drawn that the god delights in such suffering. The 
same inference is, moreover, made from the fact that 
such abstinence is enjoined in connection with religious 
worship, though the primary motive for this injunction 
was fear of pollution. Nay, even when fasting is 
resorted to as a cure in the case of distress or 
danger, as also when it is practised in commemora¬ 
tion of a calamity, there may be a vague belief that 
the food is polluted and should therefore be avoided, 

l fttdgu r is, ?&, [ Samuf t't ins. 6, 2 CAr&Hitln, ix. 3, i* r l- 

/&vmiaA t xxxvL g. Jari, L 14 e ii- 12. 

19. 3 Urectutafre, in £fnyi-kjvdia y t. 347. 
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liut In several cases fasting is distinctly a survival of an 
expiatory sacrifice. The sacrifice of food offered to the 
deity was changed into the “sacrifice" involved in the 
abstinence from food on the part of the worshipper. We 
nnd that among the Jews the decay of sacrifice was 
accompanied by a greater frequency of fasts. It was 
only in the period immediately before the exile that 
fasting began to acquire special importance; and the 
popular estimation of it went on increasing during and 
after tile exile, partly at leasL from a feeling of the 
need of religious exercises to take the place of the 
suspended temple services, 1 Like sacrifice, fasting was 
a regular appendage to prayer, as a means of giving 
special efficacy to the supplication fasting and praying 
became in fact a constant combination of words,® And 
equally close is the connection between fasting and 
almsgiving—a circumstance which deserves special notice 
where, as I have shown in another place, almsgiving hi 
regarded as a form of sacrifice or has taken the place 
of it.* In the penitential regulations of Brahmanism we 
repeatedly meet with the combination “sacrifice, fasting, 
giving gifts”;* or also fasting and giving gifts, without 
mention being made of sacrifice. 6 Among the Jews each 
fast-day was virtually an occasion for almsgiving/ in 
accordance with the rabbinic saying that u the reward 

1 UccuingEr, in Enrydtpadia Biiit.it, ii. ijoS. \Welc, Lekrimh da- 
fahtiUrkni Arck 3 &fe$ir t iL s/t. 

- him, GaammetH Srktifttn, l icS, Nnwuk, t>p. tit, iL i?t. Bowtoert, 
iri Entyi-lp&trfia a, LL 1507, 

furiah„ iv K 9, ii, l'hhif n Jici. Lt. Erdamttim jr a oyv. jis ^ jUttlt* 

ih 3 ?. ' 

* WestEitnaiEk, Origin and tf fit Mtrat u e „ t j. ^5 tff , 

“ Gautama, w. it. VtaLUkt, **iL £. BmMyanit, ii. ia. 

* SI, 4Jr. 

1 Kohler. ‘Alms/ in Jn-suA L 435, Li>tv, p /, |, ECk y. 

f- Tbbit} icii, 5 * K atz, /Mr waArt Js/mtUf/Udd^ p, 4^. 
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of the fast-day is in the amount of charity distributed " i 1 
but fasting was sometimes declared to be even more 
meritorious than charity, because the former affects the 
body and the latter the purse only. 2 And from Judaism 
this combination of fasting and almsgiving passed over 
into Christianity and Mohammedanism- According to 
Islam, it is a religious duty to give alms after a fast;* 1 
if a person through the infirmity of old age is not able 
to keep the fast, he must feed a poor person; 4 and the 
violation of an inconsiderate oath may be expiated cither 
by once feeding or clothing ten poor men, or liberating 
a Muhammedan slave or captive, or fasting three Jays/ 1 
In the Christian Church fasting was not only looked 
upon as a necessary accompaniment of prayer, but what¬ 
ever a person saved by means of it was to be given to 
the poor* Sl Augustine says that man'a righteousness 
in this life consists in fasting, alms, and prayer, that aim* 
and fasting are the two wings which enable his prayer 
to fly upward to Cod 7 Hut fasting without almsgiving 
"is not so much as counted for fas ting tp ; B that which 

* ft>l. 6 b, quoted by Grecnstoiic a ha JrzL'i'sfi 

fuL h* quoted by Heribim, 7™™nrj vf ike Talmud* 

p- m- 

■Selh tfL of. p, 251. 

* /r?W- p, 28 r, This opinion. is based m a &emtvacc in ihe Koran (if iSo> 
which ha* Piused a great deal of dbpule. 11 ii saJd there S hat M those who 
are fit to fas e mny redeem it by freding a poor man. 11 U□! the depression 
44 ihrac who sue fit to fust" hi* been understood to mean those who ran do 
» only With great diflSciilty. 

& Amin, 91, Lane, Aftdrm Mgjptiam ± p, 31 j. j/. Sec also Aoran, 
»■ W. t. 9& ; IttEL y 

*Hnrnaek T Hiifory 0/ A^fo, L 205, n. 5, LriW* e/, til. u !□& 

1 Sl August 3 ni, Enarraliti in Tia/ttntm XUL S (M%p> t /tataj/hgra 
lurim* xxjvL 4S2). 

■Sl CuyMtOffi, In mttiurum lAmiL LXXVIA [al LXXlWX 6 
(Ml^ne, Pp, .Tjf. Stitt- GraociL, With 710], S'. Augustine, &rm#n£j 5upfiisiliiii t 

CXliL 2, 6 (MigMj ixrii. 2023 
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as gained by tho fast at dinner ought not to be turned 
into a feast at supper, hut should be expended on the 
bellies of the pour, 1 And if a person was too weak to 
fast without injuring hts health he was admonished to 
give the more plentiful alms, 5 Tertulliau expressly calls 
fastings "sacrifices which are acceptable to God." s They 
assumed the character of reverence offerings, they were 
said to be works of reverence towards God, 1 But fasting, 
as well as temperance, has also from early times been 
advocated by Christian writers on the ground that it is 
"the beginning of chastity,"whereas “through love of 
eating love of impurity finds passage, 116 

Edward Westermarck. 


1 St- Angiatbw, Strtumet itippQiifitiiy c*U. 4 (Migne, jp, cit, X*jciu_ jhi). 
S« also Ccvm, enviedunder Sting Edgar, ‘Of Powerful Men,' 3 {AvirtU 
Zanj of £nd, p. 4(5)! Ealaiutital Jtuliiuta, 38 {did, p. 4 §6}. 

*SL Chrysostom, In Cap, /, Caus, //rwiV, X. 2 (MipiB, */. ese, Set. 
Grace*. liiL 8j>. Sl Augustine, Sertamts MfifmUim, cilil. j (Mignc, 

1 TertullEan, fte ftmmrtwtM rartrij, S EMigfir* *p. **>. 

1 Hooker. FuHiy, t. fa, vol, £i j 3+ 

* Sl Oajtmtaa, /m Epist. //. *1 n^eaj. Cap, /. BmU. A 3 (Mirne. 
ttf. Ser, Gr. Iiii, 4ja|. 

■Tcrtonhn, D, jejuniis, 1 fMigHc, *p. eil. |i, 953). See uho 
Oncnw'zm imlia uitrah. tartohta, p. 1^5, 
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Secret.- Societies ani> Fetishism in Sierra Leon el 

The objects shown in Pauses VIIL t IX., and X*, most of 
which were exhibited at the Society's meeting on June 19th, 
Illustrate the appliances of some of the highly-developed secret 
societies and the fetish beliefs at die tribe* in the Sierra 
LeaEie Protectorate^ They were obtained from traders and 
officials who have travelled in the interior, 

The most important society is the a detailed account 

of which is given in A Rroeiatioti of fhs Semi Orders of 
Western Africa (Dayton, Ohio, tSSG, 99 pfx), by Rev. J. A. 
Cole of Shalngay, who was of pure negro blood and had been 
initiated. A description is also given by Mr* T, J. Alldridge in 
Tk* SAtrfav and xVi Jlinttrlafiri, The society in its usual form 
appears 10 be a kind of freemason and benefit dub for men only, 
and Mr. Cole describes signs, passwords, and seven grades which 
he compares to grades in European freemasonry* He exphins 
Porto or Pnrroh to mean +i the ancient and sacred tews of 
the fathers.” The society trains, circumcises* tattoos, and 
re-names the boys of the tribes, and is substantially the native 
government of the country. The oaths of secrecy taken arc 
enforced by fetish sanctions and ceremonies, and the society can 
put a rigid taboo on any person or thing. The mask shown in 
Fig, 1 was worn by a persona Lor of the kriffi ka fortno, or 
porrp "devil/' a spirit who inay not be seen by women or 
non-members, and who is supposed to devour candidates for 
the society, and afterwards give them birth again* returning 
to the sky The mask ta carved from a solid block, and is 
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about i6i inches high, with an internal diameter of 8| inches 
It ia perforated with a number of holes to Allow the wearer 
to breathe, and the dressing of the toil is carved in high 
relief. Holes near the lower rim of the mask serve 
for the attachment of a long robe of shaggy, black-dyed 
palm fibre. Untr of the principal officers of the Porro society 
is the toss# or har&aity (lawyer), who wears attached to hts 
knees rattles of one of the forms shown in Figs. 11 and ta. 
The rattle in Fig. n b a bent plate of native iron containing 
a loose iron ltimp p while in Fig. 12 it is a longer and narrower 
bent plate {which may originally have contained a loose lump), 
with two loose jingling rings suspended at each end (Plate X-h 
The Manila or M first/fi society the initiation society for 
girts, and the n&rnifh, or Eundu :i devil/' who avenges all 
interference with Bondu Laws and taboos, and leads the girls 
at galas, li lc., wears the mask shown in Fig. 2 (PL YUL). This 
mask is not perforated, and it is therefore necessary from time 

to time for the twrmeh to take it off, which is done under the 

shelter of a large mat unrolled round the " devil 13 by an attendant. 
The mask has been carved from & solid block of cottonwood 
and black enedi and the carved hair-dressiug is of a pattern 
greatly favoured by the native women. The dress worn with 
this mask is of rough black palm fibre, sewn up at the ends 
□f the arras and legs && that no part of the body can be ieen H 
and the dress in tny possession has a number of jingling seeds 
attached to the waist This 11 devil," although the women's 
devil and personated by >i woman, never sJvaJks M but conveys 
her orders by signs. The Eundu girls, during their training 
in dancing, deportment, medicine, and so on, by the mtsu or 
11 mother of the maids/' are painted all over with myth* a 
mixture of white day and animal lat which is credited with 

magical and protective properties, and the iwjth is used from 

the palette shown in Fig. 3, The palette ends in a head, on 
the neck of which are two horns having a fetish meaning. 
Similar horns appear on the neck of a mUutrth figure (see 
below) in my possession which is not illustrated. Wvjth is 
also used to trace devices by the finger on the foreheads ol 
the country belles. 


Plate VEIL 
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A third society* the Khh gr Yauy, consists of women who 
already belong to the Bun** and of Form men. The Yassi 
official \ a-runnia can enter the Fono lodge by a private passage* 
Everyth ing belonging to the Yassi must be spoiled with coloured 
patches* except the black wkawfc figures* Fig. ^ which are 
kept in the Yassi house near the fetish medicine. To obtain 
information from the fetish, the Ya-mama anoints the figure 
with rhe medicine* brings it out from the Yassi house with 
certain ceremonial, nod holds it out by both hands at the 
waist, so that it can swing, the figure being made of light 
wood- Should the answer io the question put be favourably 
the figure gradually inclines towards the YfenmmL The figure 
shown is 53 inches high. (Plate IX + ) 

The Z/uwmn leopard Society is one charged by most accounts 
with canmhaltsm, either ceremonial or with a fetish excuse for 
obtain tug human flesh in time of" peace. The main object of 
the society appears, however, to have been to obtain human 
fat to anoint* and so bring into acLjvuy, a made-up fetish such 
as Hal Eureh's ivfimah or ^medidne-bag,"—shgwn in Fig. 7* 
Bai Eutefr was the principal leader of the Timini against the 
British in the rising of iSijS-g* and used this feiish for thought* 
reading and forecasting events. ]i consists of a hardened paste 
surrounded by several layers of cloth coveted outside by red 
doth, stiffened by pieces of cane* and bound in sausage form 
by cord. A small horn was originally attached, but has an- 
fortunately been lost. The Human Leopard Society began 
about 40 years ago r and each member was required, on entry 
and, sonic say, also every fourth year, 10 supply a victim. 
The 5odety r s slayer lurked in the bash until the designated 
prey passed, and then leaped on him from behind with a 

leopard's cry, and drove into the hack of his neck the forked 

knife shown in h Eg 9. The body was then cut open to obtain 
the Qt which enabled the AofimaA to grant any wish. Some¬ 
times the leopard's daws were imitated, not by rhe forked 
kniie shown, but by a leopard-skin glove fitted with curved 

sharp blades. A new member was recruited by Inviting him 

to a feast, giving him a little human flesh Unbeknownst/ and 
then telling him what he had eaten, and that he would die 
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unless he became a member. The natives appear to have 
themselves tried to exterminate the society. According to 

evidence given at the enquiry before Sir D. F. Chalmers Into 
the insurrection In Sierra Leaoe in iSgS, rt apjwMrs that about 
13So-1 the chief of Tyama detected nearly loo members, and 
burnt them. Id 1883-4 a chief of Mano, coiled Cardini* burnt 

a suh-chief and about So others as members* and there are 

other instances. Nevertheless the society survived and it was 
Found necessary in 1896 to pass “The Human Leopard and 
Alligator Society Ordinance r! for its suppression. It is the 

native story that the AsjfmaA was originally kept alive by goats, 
hill that a tribe whose ambush had been betrayed by the 
Imperii people in revenge sent the fetish into tht Imperii 
country and decreed that human sacrifices were in future 
necessary, 

A fetish spoon is shown in Fig. 5 (PL IX.hand at] example 
of a fetish which is practically only an amulet in Fig. S (FJ, X.), 
which represents a chant 1 called bami'/w^ 11J inches long, and 
made of conntii' iron in the form of longs or pincec :i with 
Spirally-twisted handles. Tongs or pincers are not uncommon 
as amulets. A pair occurs, for example* amongst a number of 
object depending from nn aumletic necklace in my possession 
which came from N"ssh in Servian 

The wandering Mohammedan 11 Mori men" or "book men" 
arc looked on in the Protectorate as magtcjjms, and have a 
monopoly of the supply of written charms. These are made 
up as in leather cases, and Fig, 6 [PL IX,) shows some 

specimens attached to Ba] Burch's war cap. This cap is made 
of skin prepared in alternate strips of white and brown. Si* 
srite&r of various sizes are attached to the sides of the cap, 
and one large one with eight cowries to the top. 

Fig, 10 shows a specimen of the steatite m or “farm 
devil" figures* which differs somewhat from the figures described 
and illustrated in Afan for *905 (pp. 97-roo), Such figures art 
found by digging in the he Ids or in mounds for inland, i 1 
as the present natives do not know how to carve steatite, the 
figures are probably the work of an extinct tribe. They are 
greatly valued, and are set up in the fields and whipped in 
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ordfcr Id induce them to steal rice from the fields of others 10 
plant in their owners land. Sacrifices are offered to ihtm t 
and their powers are greatly increased if they hare been stolen. 
[Cf. vol. vi.j p. igfi.) The figure is 6^ inches high, and has 
ihe iiAuaJ vertical hole in the top of the head. It is sealed, 
and perfect* except that the portion of the legs between the knees 
and feet Ls missing* 

A* R. Wright. 


Folk Traditions of thm -Mughal Emperors . 1 


Thh, following tales relating to the Mughal period in India were 
collected by Muhammad Husain Kh£n of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, sn the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh p India, from peasants in the Finjak They are 
fcery popular among the higher classes, I am not aware whether 
variants oi them are current among die people of other parts of 
Xonheni India ; but, as far as it has been possible to ascertain, 
they are found In much the same form throughout the whole of 
the Fanjab, 

Ihe Mughal period may be said to commence with the 
overthrow, in 1526 a,d, + of the reigning king., Ibrahim Lodi, by 
Rah^r, a descendant of Genghis Khan and Timflrktig or 
f a me riant. On his death in 1530 he was succeeded bv his 
son Kumpiyun h who was rlriven tor a time from, his thront by 
an adventurer of Afghan descent. Shir SJtik On his death in 
1556 the crown passed to his son Akbar, whose long reign of 
49 years covers ihe greatest period of the Mughal Empire, His 
son Jahlnglr was tolllowed in i6a£ by ^bah jahan, to whom w’e 
are indebted for ^me ot the finest architectural tnoimmenis oi 
his dynasty—the new city of Delhi, the TAj Mahal at Agra. 
3 he reign nt his son Aurangilb (165S-1707) marks the decadence 
of the Empire, largely due to the growth of the new Mabratta 
power in 1 he Deccan. 

Karim Haio ati Lodi* 


1 With Notes by W. Ciwke* 
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Tak L TTtt rlw of Shitii nr Shir jT&M. 

Before the birth of a child destined ultimately 10 rule Northern 
India, his mother dreamed that the moon had entered her womb- 
She got up and told the dream io her husband. To her surprise 
he gave her a sound beating. “I did this/ he said, "to prevent 
you from going to sleep again to-night after such a good dream, 
lest a bad one may follow it and destroy its effect/ 1 One day the 
child cried to his father to give him a dirham (a coin worth about 
5 pence). A darwesh who was passing by said : " What! the 
future king of India begging for a dirham - " When the boy grew 
up his mother sent him abroad to seek his fortune. He begged 
his way to Delhi, and lay down to sleep before the shop of a 
Hindu merchant When the merchant came to open his shop 
in the morning he saw that a cobra was shading the face of the 
youth, 1 The Banya was impressed by the incident, and used his 
influence to obtain tor the youth a comtnLssiofi in the army, where 
he rapidly gained distinction. One day in the madness of his 
pride* the Emperor Hu may tin cried out at a review: “With such 
an army i could fight God Almighty hinwrifl” Shir Kh£n and the 
other Muhammadans in resent at his impiety called out: "Let the 
models follow the infidel, and the faithful follow us." The army 
mutinied and elected Shir Khan as their leader. He liics gained 
the throne, and in his prosperity he did not forget his benefactor, 
(who was the famous Himu BaqqaJ), and allowed him to rule 
the kingdom for two days with fall sovereign powers, 2 

//. Thu ir of Shiah Jahan, 

In the district of Jhang, in the Punjab* there was once a peasant 
whose wife was about to give birth to a child. She longed for an 
apple, which her husband was unable to procure, Just then a 

* This h a common incident m Indian folk-lore. Set Ciookt, f'efrtfar 
HtUgim uttd Jwtt-tm rf N. /ttfio, 2, II. 14 2: Terment. CVy/ra, 1 . 
JStMN&ajr Iji asrf^fr, t¥, PU ii. 33 J. 

1 The aeccmnL of die mutiny is anhistoncaL Shir Sfwh defeated Humiyun 
in two baltlrt. In 1559-IS4° ftrP, tDmts L* an hlRtuneil ^et^onuge. JJc 
it:belled iigninst Akhaj* wai captured* and executed in 1556, 
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caravan from Kabul passed by, and the peasant asked one of the 
merchants to give him one. The merchant answered: “Give us 
an agreement thai your son, when he becomes Waz6r f will free us 
fmin transit dues/' The man, wondering, agreed, and put his 
mark on the agreement. When the child was bom he showed 
marvellous intelligence^ One day he was sleeping near a well 
in his father's field, when a venerable old man, dressed in green, 
holding a sceptre in his hand* appeared to him in a vision,, and 
ordered him to go to Delhi and attend a school there* 1 The 
dream was repeated three times, and when the boy did not obey 
the nrdc:r the old man threatened to break his bones wiih his 
sceptre. So the boy went to Delhi, where he soon became pro 
treient in all the sciences. But he was obliged to earn his living 
as a day-labourer. One day he was working in the Emperor's 
palace, when Shth Jahan received a letter from the King of 
Persia written in such a way that no one could read it. As the 
Emperor and his attendants passed by the youth saw that the 
letter could be read only by looking through the sheet from 
the back. At first he was afraid to interfere \ but finally he 
ventured to address the Emperor. Thu Emperor at first was 
angry, but later on he sent for the youth* and ordered that he 
should be bathed and supplied with a court dress- He advanced 
in favour, and finally became Wazfr. Then he fulfilled his 
father's promise, ^nd remitted the transit dues an the Kabul 
caravans. 


fff. ffim r Shaft JaMn appointed Ms Sstfirtsssr* 

When Shah Jahan grew- old he decided to select a successor 
from among his sun*. So be ordered his Wazlr, Afttdulla Khan 
Asafud-daula, to enquire and report. When the minister visited 
D-ira, the eldest of the princes, he was treated hospitably, and 
Data expressed the greatest devotion 10 him. Next be went to 
visit the second prince, Aimjjgrfb, who ordered him io wait at 
his gate until he had finished his prayers. When he was finally 
ushered in the prince treated him in an off-hand way and dis- 

1 The old man was probably ihtf ulnl, Kjwlji Khizr. ChKike, &p. cit. L 
47 £ Moeligan, Punjab Cmus Ab/torf, 1891* L 105 £ 
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hissed him* The youngest son, MwSd, made no impression on 
tie Waaffir, who, indue need with the lordly bearing of Aurangzib, 
advised the old Emperor to name him as his successor. Shih 
Jahan s however, was in favour of Dfira- The minister, on hearing 
this decision a begged the Emperor to give him a paper of acquit¬ 
tance, as lie knew we] 1 that the appointment of Dim would lead 
to civil war. The Emperor agreed : Data was nominated as his 
successor. War ensued ; Aumngzib slew his brothers and gained 
hts throne. 1 


/ K Aurangxih tntd the Koran, 

When Aurangaib ascended the throne he placed his hither 
Shah Jah-in in. confinement. !tfow, Muhammadans believe that 
if a boy sue eeds in learning the Koran by heart his Sbiher 
will enter Faradiee. On such an occasion he receives the 
congratulations of his friends, distribute* sweetmeats, and feeds 
the poor, 3 While in prison Sliiih Jahan learnt that one of the 
sons of Aurangzlb was able to repeat the whole Korin# So 

he sent his coni; rain I at ions, saying that he wa<? now safe to 

enter Paradise as his sun could recite the holy book. Aur.ut^ib 
resented the implied sarcasm, and not to he outdone, set to 
work and soon learned the Koran by heart. Then he sent 
this message to hb father; vi Your son has learnt to recite the 
Korun* and you arc now sure or Faradise. JI 

V. Aurangzlb and his Flr A nr sfiirituai preceptor* 

After Aurangzlb ascended the throne his Fir amc to pay 

him a visit. The Emperor asked him whether he preferred 

to dine with him or in the public guest-house. The Pit chose 

1 Th!i U * folk ■ t tadltlcb of the intrigues which wtm on for the facceHfcf) 
daring I he dotage nr ShAh JhIiqil The best Account of the riititn is th flt 
Of Mamicd, whL.se Stt/fta Jo Mttfpr bai t*u n recently * WmM y edited by 
Mr. W. Trwnt. 

^Sach a peiKio ii caS]ed llafiz, “guardian, protector, 11 and r* tfiftch 
respected. 

S "W* means in Fenian M ulder,” and » usually Applied in the aense of 
Murddd, a ndigiou-i tender, a scut of fnthcr onifcssor 
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!q dine with the Emperor, as be expected a choice dinner. 
Bnt Aurangzib lived in the most simple way, and when dinner 
w:^ served it consisted of a. plain loaf of barley bread, which 
he shared with his reverend guest, Next day, when the 
Emperor asked him where he wofild like eq dine, he answered 
hastily that he would go to the guest-house. 

This Plr was about to marry his daughter; so he asked 
Anraugzlb to give him a donation. The Emperor* who was 
very economical in dealing with public money, answered: 
41 1 live oo what l earn by transcribing the Koran, Here 
are eleven cowry-shells, 1 which is ail I have at present" 
The Pir was naturally disappointed, and when he came home 
put the cowries iu a cupboard. When his wife asked him 
what he had received Cram the Emperor, he said: +B Go to the 
cupboard and look/' When she opened the door, lo l there 
were eleven splendid pearls. 

Aierangzffc and Saitif StfrmaJ. 

Sannad was .l noted wandering Faqir in the days of AuranjiEib. 
One day he met a Mulla or Muhammadan priest, who a^ked 
him if he could repeat the Masadmlu Confession of Faith, 
Sami ad professed utter ignorance of i.L The Mull a began to 

teach it to him, and Sarmad got as far as to repeat the first 

half of the formula—”There is no deity but God*; but he 

cnuEiJ not say the latter half— 41 Further, Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God. barmad was brought bctcre the Emperor* 
and diere also he reiused to repeat the second sentence ot 
the Creed. Autangzlb ordered him lo be executed, and as 

he bared his neck to the sword, he cried : " In whatsoever 
shape Them cemest t know that thou art He." Still he would 
not repeat the words dictated by the Emperor: 11 Muhammad 
h the Apostle of God." But his head, when it was severed 
from the trunk, called out: 4L There is no deity but God; and, 
further, Muhammad is (he Apostle of God/ Aurangzfb at 

CnwTy-.lit-Us vary la vain* ihrnuy 1 1 , mi Imlk. In one seclmled pnrt ol 
CenLral In4n the quotation *Js aSSo ro tlie rupee which is now worth 
I ic 4-dL 
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once understood that he himself had omitted the "Jfer/fer 1 * 
id the formula. As Sannad died he placed his severed head 
ott his hand and walked away, saying that he would dash it 
against the walls of the palace of the unjust Emperor But 
his Pir met him and warned him not to be rash. The head 
fell from his hands and he died just before the Great Mosque 
of Delhi* where he was buried and his tomb stands to this 
day. 1 


Notes qn Earlv Ecclesiastical Practices 

in Ahmekia. 

From an ancient source we 3 earn that the Christian clergy 
in Armenia once dressed themselves in certain skirts* Kausius 
of Byzanct, an historian of the first half of the fifth century* 
relates (bk. vi.) the following of Zaven* who was Carimlicos, 
ur head, of the Armenian Church about the year 386 l— 111 He 
taught all the priests to weir the dress of soldiers. For they 
abandoned the apostolic rule of the churches, and began 
walk after their own imagining j since the priests no 1 longer 
wore in compliance with i 3 lc religious ride the long robe { = Gr. 
irn& w ?F) r as was the taw originally, but began to have cross rut 
garments above the knees. And they adorned their garments 
with all sorts of broidery, and gave themselves unsuitable airs. 
And the priests clothed themselves without scruple in the hide* 
of dead (er strangled) wild animals, which was not appropriate. 
But Zaven dressed himself in galloons and circular lappets 
fimbriated with ribbons, and wore sables kin and ermine and 
wolfskin, find threw over his person forking; and so arrayed, 
they went without scruple up to the bema* and sat there/ 

1 Snrmad is an hisUmcat cfaMttcr* He w» on iVrmenian who became 
nsikti through luve fur a Hindu girl, and went #kraf natal. He AUtthecf 
hiinridilf t-u cld-iat wn of Aanirigzttii who held nnorlhtril^jc vjc-ws_ 

He was executed by Anmi^rfb ns a heretic about l&Sl A.D. The 5tary 
«f the htiadlres aunt walking About Ls common in MuMlmln hagiuLogy. 

*At* the altar in church. 
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The two patriarchs who succeeded did not venture, bo we 
leam r to ohcr the ecclesiastical garb thus chosen by Zav£m 
This Catholicos; represented a patriotic reaction against the 
discipline of the Greek Church a which an earlier Cutholicos, 
Nerees* a friend of Basil of Caesarea, had striven to impose on 
the Armenians. It is odd that priests should equip themselves 
late soldiers, yet we can only accept the statement; /or the 
writer must have been familiar with the fads. But what of 
the statement that the head of the chnrch wore at the altar, 
ennine t sable, wolf and fox skins, and the priests the hides 
ol wild beasts? The latter do nut seem to have formed 
part of the military costume. The fox was a sacred animal 
in the uld Persian region, and in FauHd^ 6, 44, it is laid 
down chat human corpses must be laid where dog, fa*, or wolf 
cannot get at them, probably to save the latter from pollution* 

It would seem then as if the Armenian clergy dressed in 
these skins in order to invest them selves with the sanctity of 
the animals from which they were taken. Mr. J + G Frazer 
adduces numerous parallel observances. {G<£ r , 2nd ed_, ml ii. T 
p. 367.) 

The same author, Faustns, in his sixth book, ch_ * ri tells 
the following anecdote of an Armenian bishop, named John, 
son of Pharen, who flourished towards the end of the fourth 
century: M Whenever he came to the Armenian princes, he 
made himself their buffoon; and as if m sport practised 
himself in avarice* for he was parched with thirst for gain. 
Hut his buffoonery took this shape: he would fall down on 
feet and hands, and crawl about before the princes, and bellow 
with the vflks 1 of a camel as lie thus conducted himself like 
a camel. And then amid his bdlowings he interjected these 
words, also uttered h a bellow, + 1 am a camel, and I bear 
die king's sins. Lay upon me die sins of the king, let me 
bear them. Then the princes would write and sea I grants 
of villages and farms* and lay them on the backbone of John, 
instead of their sins* And so he acquired villages and farms 
and treasures from the princes of Armenia, by becoming a 
camel, and, so far as words went* bearing their sins. JI Faustus 
writes as it what he describes were mere buffoonery; yet 
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We cannot doubt but that we have here a story of a human 
scape-goat, of which Frazer (G. 8 ., md cd., IL. p. m foil.) 
gives several example. (Thus, at Etitlebuch, in Switzerland, 
during the eighteenth century, the devil, "represented by a lad 
disguised as an old witch or as a goat or an ass," was driven 
out annually 11 amid A deafening noise of boms, clarionets, 
bells, whips, and so forth.") 

It ts not related that the Armenian patriarch donned a 
camel skin for the occasion; yet in view of the fact that, as 
we have seen above, sacred skins were worn in church at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, it is not unlikely. If so, we 
have a complete parallel to the old Roman scape-gnat, culled 
Mamurius Vvturiui, or “the old M«sf This was in old man 
who every 14th of March was clad in skins, and led in 
procession through the streets. The Salii beat trim with white 
rods, and ultimately he was expelled from the city. 1 The 
camel was a sacred animal among the Arabs, and may have 
retained his quality among the Armenians, but have been too 
expensive and rare an animal to be really sacrificed. If so, 
tbe Armenian patriarch was the substitute of a substitute. 
Anyhow, so holy a man would he able to absorb into Himself 
the sins of princes, especially if he turned himself into a sacred 
animal for the occasion. In interpreting these stories we (must 
bear in mind that the custom of sacrificing animals lor the 
expiation of sms both of the living and the dead flourishes 10 
Christian Armenia even to the present day, and that the priest 
in eating the ulTcrin^s of sinners is reckoned to 'eat their sins,' 

Though not bearing directly on the foregoing points, it mav 
be noted that from the iTutairemlifut Aspratt^un tmp/’siiiiemus 
f*» mt lidtn! }tt pBtpk ft by firm It&ru*, a monk of the 
Oratory, published in jjqj, bk. iii., ch. 4i it would appear dhat 
the custom of sacri firing animals on solemn days still lingered 
•on in Marseilles as late as the eighteenth century. For he 
relates that on the vigil, and on the day of the Corpus Domini 
feast, a bull decked with ribbands and other frivolous ornaments 
was k-d in procession through the streets of that city to th ■ 
isound ol flutes, bagpipes, and drums. Women as it p^sed mu 

Fraser, f 7 * B r > iii. p 122. 
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with their children and made them kiss it, and the Ignorant were 
in a huity to get some of its flesh when it was killed on the 
Ust day of the Corpus D&mirtt feast It was supposed to heal 
diseases. 

Lebrun hesitates to see in the above custom A survival of a 
pagan rite, and cites RuffTs MAtory of AfaritiJ/aj to the effect 
lhat T according to an Act of the fourteenth century, the con¬ 
fraternity of the most Holy Sacrament had bought an ox to 
present to the people, and led it through the streets. This 
must sureiy be ati aettologital story; and it hardly admits of 
doubt that we have here a trace ni an an dent hoitdav when 
a bull was first led in procession, and then sacrificed. 

F. & Cdnybeabjl 


Dasu y Folklore in West Non folk. 

( Comimimaited fry Mr. A A. Miini.) 

[Dr. C U. Flow right, M.D, of King 3 * Lynn, Medical Officer 
Health lor the Fieehridgc Lynn Rural District, reporting 
to the District Council on his recent inspectum of the local 
dairies, said] : a “ J here had renne down frmn time immemorial 
various superstiiions connected with milk and milking. One 
of the most widespread of these throughout the whole district 
wag that unless the hands of the milker were washed before and 
after in liking the cqw would become dry, or in other words 
would cease to give milk. Although it could not be said that 
irnlt was viewed with exactly superstitious reverence, yet the 
vessels and utensils used for it were never used for any other 
purpose- Nor was the milk ever stored m any place where 
there were any bad smells, as it was believed that the liquid 
would absorb the aroma. For instance, the milk was never 
kept near cheese, herrings, onions* or where there was any 
effluvium from drains. It was also regarded as a universal 
antidote to all kinds of poisons, and was believed to absorb 
and convey infectious disease from the atmosphere. 
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” I[ considered that milt must always be kept quiet, and 
therefore, the daily door was never shut violently. To spill it 
w milking, or, as it was said, 'to milk wide of die pail,' was 
most scrupulously avoided lest any should fall on the cow’s 
feet «id legs, in which case it was the belief the cow would 
become diy. On the other hand, when a cow was milked the 
first few drops were used to moisten the palms Q f the milker, 
for it was said not to be well to milk with a 'dry hand.’ Dr- 
Plowright expressed the opinion that this was a piece of 
sympathetic magic, and observed with the idea of increasing 
the quantity of milk obtainable from the animal that was being 
milked. Again, before the process of milking was regularly 
begun, one other rite was performed. The teats were ‘ drawn; 
that h, a few drops were milted upon the floor; they were not 
allowed to fill into the pail, but must be milked upon the ground. 
The reason assigned for this was that the duct of the teat was 
by this means washed out, and any dust or impurity that may 
have got into it, was got rid of before the foil milking was 
entered upon. This, said the medical-officer* was cl carl v a 
survival of the rite of sacrifice, a libation poured upon the ground 
to propitiate the gods with the idea of insuring a plentiful supply. 
Possibly the sacrifice was made to some Scandinavian deity, 
such as Freya, or Freyja, or perhaps even to Friga. It was 
also usual to throw away the last few drops pf milk which 
remained at the bottom of the jag or basin or pail which had 
contained it. It was alleged by those who had the handling 
oi tne milk that any deleterious substance which the milk had 
absorbed settled to ihe bottom of the vessel, and by throwing 
an 3 y the last few drops, the impurities were got rid of. It 
was so general a custom, however, that there could be but 
liule doubt that it was a folk-lore survival, tike that of the beggar 
throwing away the dregs from the cup from which be had taken 
a drink. However matted a cow's tail might become with filth, 
the hair must never be cut off with a slta rp instrument, ns it 
was believed that this would cause the cow to abort her calf." 

{Eastern Daily Prtls, 3 ofo Sept-, 
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Veter in a* v Practice. 

KiGftT or nine years ago, in South Shropshire, the following 
* ,ld custom w4s actually carries] out. A “ cast" (Le. abortive) 
calf was burned in a farmyard to prevent other cows in the 
neighbourhood casting their calves. The farmer was inclined 
io laugh at the superstition, and I could not ascertain if the 
desired effect resulted. 

but only last year, in the same district, I heard it seriously 
discussed whether, when a cow casts her calf, the cajf should 
be thrown into the next parish to prevent other cases occurring. 

A friend of mine tells me that about thirty years ago a 
Mr ‘ J “> rjf Besford, near Shrewsbury, had a farm in two 
parishes. The first year he went there the cows cast their 
calves. He was told, if he wished to prevent this in future, 
he must throw the carcase* into the nest parish. Me therefore 
threw them from one field in one parish to the next field in 
another parish, and from that day to tills he has never had 
atijr cows casting calves. 

Shrewsbury. Herbert Southaj#, F.S.A, 


All Hallows F,ve and other Festivals in Connaught. 

lN 1 , r ” r, ™ d ’ AU H4,IIows Eve (October jtst). Of, as it is generally 
called, November night, is a general season lor ulu try .mating. 

In my native place in County Roscommon it is a favourite 
ate kir git iiig parties, A c r $fee is made in nearly every houfre, 
*uv a fif^,, h coin, a sloe, and a chip of wood, are put into it 
which causes great excitement The coin means riches, the one 
tth'.’ gets the ring will be married first, whoever gets the chip 
of wood (which stands far a coffin) will be the fits! to die, and 
the sloe denotes the longest liver, because the fairies are supposed 
ro blight the sloes and haws and other berries on November 
night, so this will be the last eatable sloe of the year. 

A favourite amusement is to get a tub full of water and put 
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apples in it, and EQmcrimes a skpence or a threepenny piecej 
and the youngsters strip, and dip ihtir heads into it, and try 
to pick up ihe applet or the com with their mouths . 1 Some¬ 
times a strip of wood is thru si through an apple* and a bit of 
lighted candle stuck on each projecting cod ; then the apple 
is suspended from the ceiling by a doubled piece of string, which 
is twist id tightly so that it winds and u nwinds itself, continually 
revolving, and the children compete to see who can catch it 
with their teeth. Needless to say t they more often grip die 
lighted candle* and get smeared with tallow* which of course 
Ik the best part of the fun. 

The girls put nine grains of oats itl (heir mouths, and go out 
without speaking] and walk uboul till I' cy hear some name 

mentioned ; whatever Christian name they first hear will bo the 
name of their future hiisbaud- 

Tlte boys and young men play practical jokes. If there is 
a miserly man, :i bad neighbour, in the plate, they go into his 
garden and cut die cabbages and give them Co some poof man. 
Then they knock on his door with a cabbage-head, :ind white 
he ts chasing one party* the rest perhaps try to pull up the 
remaining cabbages. y Sometimes they take the path out of a 
cabbage stalk and stuff it with hay, and put in a lighted turf, 
which makes the hay smoulder, ;md pulT tlie smoke through 
the keyhole* filling ihe house with the disagreeable smell. 
Another favourite trick is to tie all the door-knockers in a row 
of houses together, so that when one door is opened all ihe 
other knockers begin to rap. 

There art no bonfires—those are on Midsummer Eve—nor 
any hunting or killing of wild creatures* though we hunt the 
wren on $L Stephen's Day (December 3 6th). 

1 lE*fn*a/r#f* rtw trkf jVrfK&HS*. ^MotTem, rst November*. iSSS, Colonel 

C, G.- tells me shat when he ‘wn-d cl boy, t support -aUh^ 

he stayed In a Denbighshire kxmhLwase, Where ihe sons lyoung men) stripped 
to the waist tind 1 ljobbcd h for apples Ln a tub ul water on AIJ Sainle Eve, 
They urged him to join them, in He presence of the full family circle, ami 
laughed at his cruirSesI scruple—C. S. BufcNE., ,r ] 

3 [This compare wsih ihe Licensed poaelursg m Guy Fawkes' Day in Lractilfl- 
dure, voL siv.* p. 89 —Ed.] 
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The Wren-boys, as they are called* start in the early hours 
of the morning First, they meet at some house fixed upon, 
to dress. The leader is dressed up in a covering of straw 
tied roil Fid Inin, and has his face b Licked. He carries a big 
staff to which the wren is tied; (but more often than not the 
wren is Si eft out). One is dressed in women’s clothes* the rest 
have scarfs and ribbons tied to their sleeves* and any sort of 
landiuL headgear. Two, called the sergeants* arc chosen to 
collect the money 5 and there is also a musician* or perhaps- 
two. They walk miles, and call at all the big houses. The 
leader goes first, and cuts all manner of capers* and jumps 
about; the rest dance—jigs or any kind ot dance. They sing 
this rhyme: 

f ' TW wren* the n rce, the king i>F all birdi.. 

Si. S^epherv^ Day vras caught in the furze. 

Up with the kettk prad down wiih ihe pan. 

Give us mi answer and well be gane, iri 

In the evening they come back into the town and divide the 
money amnn^ themselves, and spend Et as each pleases. 

Twelfth Night, which is Old Christmas flay, is a greater day 
lli5H Christmas Day itself. Thirteen rushlights are made in 
remembrance of the numbers at the I*ast Supper* and each is 
named after some mem her of (he family. If there are not 
enough in the household other relations 1 names are added. The 
candles arc stuck in a cake of cow-dung and lighted* and as 
each hims out, so will he the length of each person's life. Rush¬ 
lights are only used for this occasion* 

All these customs were in use when I left Ireland ten years 
ago, and so far as I am aware they are still continued. 

Hugh James Eykne. 

toff T Ivema Gardens, Kensington- 


3 [Tlic Ucsi Couplet occur* an the Ni^cmbri Sauling and Cl«ti cfiting hengs 
of iho Wait Mtdknda at Et^kniL—Eti L ] 
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Shetland Brownies. 

The following is copied from & little-known book called jj New 
j Desad/fimt 0/ Orkney and Zsthinrf x by John Brand, Edinburgh, 
i 7°5j P’ 112 (speaking of Zetland): ' * Not above 40 or $0 
years ago, almost every family had a Brouny or evil ipirh 
so-called, which served them, to whom they gave a saersfu e 
for his service; as when they churned their milk, they to-‘k 
a part thereof and sprinkled every comer of the house with 
it for Broiinie's nse + likewise when they brewed, they had 
a stone which they called JJnnmi/s wherein there was 

a little hole, into which they poured some wort for a sacrifice 
to Branny. My informer, a minister in the country, told me 
that he had conversed with an old man, who when young used 
to brew, anil sometimes read upon his Bible, to whom an old 
woman in the house said + that Brouny was displeased with that 
book he read upon p which If he continued to do, they would 
get no more service of Brouny; but he being better instructed 
from that book, which was Broomed eyesore and ihc object 
of his wrath, when he brewed, lie would not suffer any sacrifice 
to be given to Brouny Y whereupon the rat and and brewings 
were spilt, and for no use, though the wort wrought w r r11 + y^t 
in a little time It Ecfi off working and grew cold ; but of ihe 
3rd Browst or Brewing he bad ale very good* though he would 
not give auy sacrifice to Brouny, with whom afterwards they 
were no more trouble . * . Which clearath that Scripture, 
Reshi fhi if?:'.'/ and ki wttf Jta from you, They abo had stacks 
of corn, which they called Broum/s Sta/A j t which, though they 
were not bound with straw ropes, or anyway fenced, as other 
Stacks use to be, yet the greatest storm of wind was not able 
to blow any straw off them,* 1 

The same traveller collected stories of “Sea-monsters, the 
iticer-mcu aud raeer-maids, which have not only been seen but 
apprehended and kept for some time." He writes: l - About 
5 since, a ^nt M the fishing drew her lines* and one 

of them, as the fishers thought, having some great fish upon 
it, was wills greater difficulty than the rest raised from the ground, 
but when raised it came more easily to the surface of the water, 
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upon which a. creature like a woman presented itself at the 
side of the boat - it had the face, arms, breasts, shoulders, etc,, 
of a woman, and long hair hanging down the back, but the 
nether part from below the breasts was beneath the water, so 
that they could not understand the shape thereof- the two 
fishers who were within the boat, being surprised at this strange 
sight, one of them unadvisedly drew a knife, and thrust it into 
her breast, whereupon she ctyed, as they judged, Aim, and 
the hook giving way she fell backward and was no more seen. 
The hook being big went in as her chin and out at the upper 
lip. The man who thrust the knife into her is now rfo-id. 
and, as was observed, never prospered after this, hut was still 
haunted by an evil spirit in the appearance of an old nian, 
who, as he thought, used to Say unto him, Will yt do such a 
thing who hilled the woman ; the Other man then in the boat 
is yet alive in the isle of Burra" (p. U+). 

F. C CONYBEAJlE- 



CORRESPONDENCE, 


At the Back, or the Black Man's Mintl 
(■ Supra P p, *3*) 

There are a few points m Miss Werners criticism on my 
book. At tht- Bach of the Black A fans Mind, to which I would 
like to draw the attention of your readers. 

Prof, van Gennep did not use the words "dignes de la 
kabbale" in reference to my book, but to a paper entitled 
** The Bavili Alphabet Restored/' which appeared id the African 
Society's Miss Werner must therefore have misread 

his paper dated 15th January, 1907, in the Bevue dis Idles* 
entitled 11 Un Systems Negte de Classification/' as I cannot 
believe she would have gone so far out of her way to cast 
a slur on the collection of facts and the categories which she 
was unable to digest until she lit on the clue supplied by 
van Gcnnep, Van Gennep t however, kindly gives me credit 
for giving this clue to the world so far as the Africans are 
concerned* 

On the other hand, in a letter from a well-known archaeologist 
in regard to this article the latter writes: 11 1 have read the 
Jtetwt da Idles two or three times, and haw gained nothing 
Bom repeated perusals/* So dial if Miss Werner really had 
difficulty in grasping ihe fact that I wrote about certain 
categories of though! among the Ravili and failed without van 
Gennept help to grasp the fact, it should be iorne comfort 
to her that a distinguished man algo foiled to grasp van 
Gennep J s meaning. 
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I am sorry Miss Werner should have been irritated by my 
use of “x p for the sound *tahi, J and also on account of my 
careful use of ' c s instead of ; fi, T T purpose to continue the 
use of 'x* and *c* so far as Xivili is concerned,, but I shall 
always inform my readers of the iact, as 1 have done in At 
ih£ Bmk qf shi Blank Mans Mind. 1 maintain that philology 
has not said die last word on these pointSj and 1 claim the 
privilege of being allowed to dissent in these cases from the 
all too dogmatic conclusions of die Royal Geographical Society. 
Sounds convey a certain meaning to me, and the 1 c 1 {as in 
1 city *) in Eavili should in my opinion he preserved until it 
is finally proved that s c* and ‘s 1 have the same meaning in 
that language. 

Miss Werner says: “ Neither is it at all probable that the prefix 
( mu ! has anything to do with 4 mbn/ the sea. J ‘ In the word 
+ mwici 1 (Bentley's s mwbd haie^ mist, It certainty has to do 
with moisture, and 'mu' and k mbu 1 are both used for sea 
in the Congo, Further, if site will beleve me, I can assure 
her that til ere am a great number of words in the 4 mil' class, 
all relating to moisture and liquids. 

From what Miss Werner says* it is evident that 'nla* as 
a verb in Zululand has come to mean 1 to abstain from, 3 but 
there is no verb ' tifo* in Xivili. Were such the case the 

negative 1 ka would give the verb an opposite sense* and p ka 
iib. p would mean E not to abstain fromJ 

But anything appears to be possible, and a great deal 
probable, tq the comparative etymologists in their search after 
roots, and I am sometimes forced to blush for them in their 
desire to go out of their way to solve what appear to me 

to be very simple problems. The Bavili have not been dis¬ 
turbed by constant invasion^ they have not bad change of 

environment to cause much alteration in their language* and 
I maintain that the Xivili dialect is nearer to Bleek’s ideal 
of a mother Bantu stock than any other Bantu dialect The 
prohabikies are therefore that an everyday commonset^c reading 
of theb compound words will give my readers a much neater 
and truer meaning of die word than any far-fetched foreign 
derivation. 
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Miss Werner says I cannot have the word for “four* written 
both ways (ra and ya) * I assure you I might have it written 
at least four ways, va, w ? /j, or ha ; custom has* however, 
restricted us to three, viz*, m, yet, The Rev. P. AJes. Vissey 
in hh dictionary writes the sound ia, while Bentley writes it ya. 
But why is Miss Werner so cruel in trying to deprive me of 
this slight variation, when in her next paragraph she claims 
dial the words Ntamhi and Nyam&i (both Xtvili) have {"pice 
Mr. Domett") the same force? and this in spite of my having 
shown that Nyamhi is the nephew of Z$utm t while the word 
JVkam&i is used in our sense of the word “Cod lf (a Trinity ,k 
By this I do not wish to infer that Nyam&i is not used by the 
Dual* and other tribes for our word God, but th.it among 
the Bavili, the people about whom the book is written, it is 
not. It is merely one of Nkom&Fs attributes. 

Jjfm ri iku a feribo o r or “the spoon is not afraid of hot 
water/' afi the Yorubas say, and while 1 am not particularly 
sensitive to destructive criticism (it h so easy) + I feel, that for 
a review in a journal restricted to folklore, v^ry little has be-n 
said of the book from a folk-lore point of view. 1 am, however, 
somewhat consoled by the fact that Miss Werner closes her 
not too accurate criticism by informing us that she purposes 
making a comparative study of the folk-tale on page rjo of 
my book- I am sure that anything Miss Werner writes on 
this subject will be most welcome to all those of us who 
take an interest in folk-lore. 

R. EL Dennett, 

[We have inserted Mr. Dennett's letter, but at the same rime 
we strongly deprecate the practice (we fear we must my the 
growing practice) of complaining of criticism. A nun who is 
not prepared to face criticism had better not publish a book. 
We commend to Mr. Dennett and tp others in like case the 
example of one of our most eminent and most criticised folk- 

l PJc£ C A p- Mr. Bennett hm meander-stood Misa Wemr+ Her 

Contention is, that if She ivlMiJe j» in A>Wp mean* jW P it cannot at the 
Eacne lime be ra—to be. — E b„ ] 
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Icrists, who is content to wait in dignified silence the verdict 
of time and science^—E;nu] 


Travel Notes in South Africa: a Correction, 

(Vol. xtiL, p„ 484 .) 

Mr. H. D. Hemsworth has called my attention to two 
mistakes which I have made in reporting the information he 
was kind enough to give me, I have referred lo H the Ba/m 
or Duiker clan” as one of the principal clans of the Shangaans, 
The fact is that the Jtafiedf or Bafieri arc a Basuto clan f 
which i knewj they arc not a Shnngaan clan, which I did 
not know, and therefore concluded that the Bapaii of whom 
Mr. Hemsworth was speaking belonged to the same people to 
whom the rest of his conversation related. The other mistake 
is less pardonable The Duikers or Baphuti are a sub-clan of 
the BapedL The mistake in identifying them I can only 
attribute to carelessness in transcribing my rough notes made 
in the train, without stopping to consider or verily the terms. 
I am anxious to correct both blunders at (he earliest possible 
moment; anti 1 take full blame for them. 

E. Sidney Hartlahd. 


The Celtic Otb&&-WqrLd + 
p. 330). 

M. d'Arhois J letter does not dispose of Miss HnlPs contention. 
The distinguished French scholar seems to think that Miss Hull's 
objection to his views is based wholly upon the outward aspect 
of the Irish u Other-world," 3 and that he has only to defend 
himself against the assertion that he regards it "as a dismal Isle 
of Spirits," I believe that Miss Hull's objection is of a far 
deeper-seated and more thorough-going nature. Certainly mine 
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is. Wc claim that the Celtic Othcr-world was not* originally! 
at a]| events, a *fr?j ffi*?r£r h an Isle of Spirits, at all; and 

we are unable to find any sound justification for the statement 
,+ chez les Celtes tous les inerts sans exception arrivent ail Mag 
MtU r & la pi line agriabie," T confess I bad hoped that the 
analysts oF the Irish Other-world stories contained In my Voyage 
of Bran would have had some effect upon M, d'ArboLsj would 
have induced him to revise and modify the sweeping assertions 
he made in the Cyde Mvthalogiqui^ assertions which, when I 
reviewed the booh in these columns twenty-three years ago, 
seemed to me very hazardous, and vhichj when ten years later 
I examined and discussed the entire extant body ol evidence, 
seemed to me demonstrably erroneous. But alike here, and 
in the Introduction to his recently-issued instalment of a tr-;re¬ 
lation of the Tain , M. d f Arbois stiffly maintains hid original 
position. It therefore seems needful iliat those who hold a 
different view should stale in an equally categorical way that 
in the oldest mythic bales the Iri^h Other-work! is not a 
Hades, a land to which all men, or even men generally go 
after death, but ts a god ? s land to which certain favoured 
mortals, and they alone, penetiaie., and from which shey may 
return. M- d'Arbois relies upon a passage in the Echira CtmJfa ; 
but even if this is correctly interpreted by him (and trans¬ 
lations differ, it will only admit the deduction he draws from 
it thanks to a very strained exegesis- Apart from this text 
M- dArhois is compelled to have recourse to stories which, 
on the face of them! are post-Chmdan in date and betray 
manifest signs of being influenced by Christian eschatology. 
One of these is the story of Patrick's calling tip CuchuLiirm 
from the dead for the purpose of converting King Loegaue, 
Obviously this story must postdate tho full development of the 
Patrick legend, and cannot well be older than the ninth century. 
Although therefore it does contain references to incidents of a 
character seemingly very archaic, still its late date and its 
nature compel the assumption that the original Irish view of 
the Other-world has been modified The other story, which 
tells how Fergus was raised from the dead to recite the Tdin 
M Ctialnge % can only have come into existence after the part 
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taken by the seventh century Sea than Torpeist in welding 
together qur existing version of the T&in had become matter 
for legend, in other words before the eighth century. And* 
ax a matter of fact, the story wax almost immediately made to 
assume a formal Christian character by the ascription of the 
feat to the Saints of Ireland, Falling these two late instances, 

1 must emphatically reiterate that the early Irkh stories of the 
Other-world ait destitute of any eschatological significance or 
import. This indeed it is which constitutes their value; they* 
and with them an early stratum of Greek mythic story-telling* 
preserve the account of a non-e&chatohrgieal Other-wurld which 
everywhere else in the Aryan world,, among Scandinavians and 
Iodo 4 ranians t has suited an eschatological change, has become 
a Hades, 

In the Vavags vf Bran I discussed two ideas i that of the 
Other-world, "that of Rebirth. I demonstrated (conclusively* 

1 venture to think) the organic kinship and correlation of the 
two conceptions- Bui I failed to notice onu piece of evidence 
which* now that Miss Hull and M. d 5 Arbois have obliged me to 
think over the matter again, stares tne in the face. 1 was 
struck by the fact that, apparently, the ancient Irish told no 
Sales about the land of the dead ; i was struck by tbe way in 
which the Classical references to the Celtic doctrine of re-birth 
emphasise the fact lhat, according to it, death is merely 
temporary, al all events for the valiant man; £r comes back 
again to ibis world. If the classical observers arc to be 
believed in their account of this doctrine, and if it was one 
winch the insular Celts hold equally with their Continental 
kinsmen, we see at once why the ancient Irish told no stories 
about a dead min r s land ; they did not believe that such a 
land existed* They would not trouble themselves about the 
churl and the craven* what became of them was subject lor 
neither speculation nor fantasy; but as for the valiant fighter, 
the Celtic Achilles* his was not the lot so pathetically bewailed 
by his Homeric counterpart, he 11 carat back h and had the 
usual good lime of an early Celtic hero: never did he retire 
to his couch without an cneniy T s head lor his pillow, and he 
made love on a truly magnificent scale. And, highest of all 
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rewards the fancy of the race pictured for him, He might win 
to the Other-world; not to a realm of disembodied bloodless 
shadows* but to a land of which the divine inmates were 
immortally young and fair . 

Alfred Nutt. 


A Brittany Marriage Custom. 

it is the custom in parts of Brittany for a girl Just wedded 
to make an incision under the left breast Lmmedklely the ceremony 
in church is over. The bridegroom then applies his lips and 
sucks a drop of her blood, l have been informed of this curious 
custom by M* Jean Guyot de ViUeneuve* the well-known French 
politician, who,. however could not tell me what sir- illcadCc 
attaches thereto in the popular mind. Can it be the object of it 
to make the man of one blood and kin with the woman, so 
that the children may be of bur kin? It seems to resemble 
the widespread rite of blood-brotherhoodi so well described in 
Trumbull's TA* j Bto&d C&vtrtax j ? (New York, 1SB5). 1 should 

be glad to learn if the survival of such a costom among the 
Bretons is generally known. 

F. C Cowymaml 

I have noted a num her of these cases in the Zttgtnd #f /Vm us* 
voh il r P[L 33SJ sqt). T and I have since discovered more* but 
none of them from Brittany. In Folklore vol p, j^ 9 
there is a Soutb-WeMi story of a salmon-girl who kisses the 
hero with a bloody mouth, so as to leave her blood upon his 
face; this binds him to her. Again, in vol, xvtL, p. 114* 
Mr, Crooke notes that in the South of Ireland if a little buy 
hurt^ a girl playfellow $0 as to draw blocd t hifl nurse says to him, 
fl Now youll have to many her." On the other hand, in the 
story of Tflf t*f £mtr s when Cuchulatnn sucks from 

DeYorgoil J s wound the stone that had struck her from his 
be becomes her blood-brother, and cannot therefore 
marry her. Here we h^ve Welsh, Bretons, and modern Southern 
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Irish concurring in one view of the effect of a rite, in opposition 
to the ancient North Irish, who are found to have held a totally 
different view* 

I should like to know in what parts of Brittany this custom 
is, or used to be, practised The North Bretons must be closely 
Am to the South Wetsh t they understand one another without 


an interpreter* 


JL Sidney Hartland. 


Folk-Song Retrain, 


Not long ago I heard the nursery song, “ Froggy would 
a -wooing go,* sung in Ripon with the following refrain: 


* s KT mi nary ln^eranj. 

Klmmary V; eeffio. 

KSmirUrV kiltiLiry, tvlminary t«mo, 

String strain pFunmAiiilly, 3amm:i pinma ml tag. 
Ring tfang bamirtinuanny kvtinn" 


Are these syllables slang, nr Romany, or some old ksson, or 
an attempt la render other sounds, musical ox natural, or only 
very sonorous gibberish? A vaiknt of them may be found 
in Mn Joseph Jacob's English Fm*y Tates (iSpa), \k 7 a (ilhistm- 


tioti); ^ note, p, s^6. 


1-1 r M- Bower. 


The Fifth of November and Guy Fawkes. 

(VqI. xiv.* pp, 89-91, 175-6, 185-8.) 

In Guernsey Fdk-Lart, edited by Eduh F. Carey bunt MSS. 
of the late Sir Edgar MacCulioch (i 9 ° 3 )j p- ^6, 1 read: 

« On the last night of the year it was ctutomary (and die 
practice has not altogether fallen into desuetude) for boys to 
dress up a grotesque figure* which they called ,B Le yicuy bout 
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de Tan, 11 and after parading it through the streets by torch-light 
with the mock ceremonial of a funeral procession, to end by 
burying il on the beach, or in some other retired spot, or to 
nuke a bonfire and bum iL di 

A note by the editor adds:— 11 Hence the country people's 
term for the effigy of Guy Fawkes on the 5th of November, 
1 le vienx born de Fan/" 

Is it not likely, however* that the figure now transformed 
into Guy represented the finish of the agricultural year, and 
that thus it was w le bout de Fan" in the exact sense? 

A few years ago I said in Fmk-Lorz that here at Rsrton in-Lindsey, 
it was not customary to have a Guy with the 5th of November 
bonfire. Now, 1 am told that 11 th p Eads Ml sometimes make a 
straw'-matt and dress him up in old things, because it pleases 
'em to bum him at end of green-* 

M. PLACtiCli. 

[Will the Editor of Guernsey Fwlklorz be so good as to tell 
11s anything she can of the observance {past and present) of 
"Gtiy Fawkes' Day " in Guernsey! or of any analogous November 
customs there? Such evidence might throw valuable light on the 
connection between Guy Fawkes' and Hallowmas bonfires, tong 
surmised by collectors of English folklore, but not proven,—E d*] 
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Races or the Malay Pfninsitla. By W. W. Skeat 
and C. 0. Blagden. » vols. MacmilUn & Eo, *9 q6 “ 

The contributions of Mr, Skeat to our knowledge of the popular 
religion and folk-lore of the Peninsula, in his Matey 
fiitMes and Foik-iaEs fr&m an Eastern f j his Progress 
Reports addressed to the British Association* describing the work 
01 the Cambridge Expedition which visited the Siamese Malay 
States under his leadership in 1S99 igca h and which provided 
the fine collection now exhibited in the Cambridge Ethnological 
Museum, raised high expectations ut the book in which he 
proposed to sum up die find results of bis studies among 
these interesting and little-known races. These expectations 
h:Lve been lo a large client realised in the present work, which 
appears in two portly volumes lavishly illustrated by admirable 
photographs. A cunous omission, tt may b e incidentally 
remarked, i> that cl a good political map of the country, which 
should accompany each volume. The map appended to the 
&ecrmi'l volume i* obviously inadequate, Mr. Skeat might also 
with advantage have given us a short sketch of the adventures 
ui his Expedition. Possibly, however, he is reserving this ior 
another book. 

Some exception may perhaps be taken to the title of the 
book—the sl Pagan Races "—which is for various reasons unsatis¬ 
factory , and to that of one section—Nilur;d Religion which 
has an established connotation other ih-m that with which tlie 
author associates it. He has, again, alter much consideration* 
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adapted what he calls the "phylogenetic" system; that is to 
sav, he treats the three great tribes in distinct sections. This 
m some respects tends to dearness : but it necessarily involves 
much repetition, and it stands in the way of that general account 
of the whole population, their ethnology, folk-lore, and beliefs, 
which would enable the reader to grasp the relation in which 
they stand to savagery in other part* af the world The plan 
is, in short, more practical and scientific than artistic. But 
when as in the introductory chapter, Mr. Skeat - lets himself 
go, he gives us a really delightful account of the influence of 
environment in a tropical Jungle on human and animat life— 
a pteture which will not suffer by comparison with the classical 
account by Dr Wallace of the forests of the Amazon valley 
and of ihe Maky Archipelago. 

The book may be most fitly described as at. encyclopedia 
a d, fiest not merely of the results of personal investigations W 
the author., but of all the contentions by earlier esplurere 
Winch are mostly mdden away in publications not easily accessible 
to English students. This method of treatment has,’ it b 
the disadvantage of presenting the facts in a scrappy fa™ ^ 
it necessitates much criticism of tire authorities. ' The work 
most largely utilised io this way is that of Hrolf Vaughart-Stewns 
in his voluminous contributions to the Transactions of the Berlin' 
Anthropology] Society and the thrift fur Anthrop^ 
m dm years i^wS 9 y. The writings of this remarkable tiX 
present many difficult,e. He was ignore*, of the tribal dialects 

to note tf ^ Hd 0f illE ^ retcn i ht not careful 

" M V C S T CeS ,r ° m Which and th * Cities where he 
ohtumeo his information; he failed to gi^P the ethno]o E ici1 

diction oetweeti the various tribes; and, litly, his GilbSL 

55 ° f threw much suspicion on the value 

JJ_i“ 7^ r - :lkrat, ,n an3tious to do the fullest 

justice to the wntmgs of his predecessors, has perhaps wasted 

space to reproducing many of hi 5 statements and criticising |h S 
conclusions It, particular, his soiled “Flower" tW of 
the or,gin of Negrtto decoration has been shown to be basal 

”CteL* e, r ° r . mlstlnde rstandings. The native term for a 
pattern was misinterpreted by him to mean “flower”; and 
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he thus arrived at the conclusion that the decoration of a bamboo 
comb represented in a series of panels all the portions a dower— 
pistils* stamens, sepals— a system which would be natural to a 
botanic handbook being attributed to a race of semi-naked 
stages, “Vaughan-Stcvens," as Mr Skcat remarks, iS by lolling 
into the trap, has furnished us with pet one more of those awful 
object 'lessons which are provided from time to time by ethno¬ 
logists who rely too much upon the answers given by question- 
worried savages/' With all these reservations Yaughan-Steven* 
is still our only authority Lor much ol the culture and beliefs 
of these races; and while it is obvious that his work demands 
careful scrutiny, much of value remains- 

The book is divided into three main sections—ethnography, 
religion and folklore, philology. For the first two divisions 
Mr Skeat is responsible; Mr. BLagden deals with philology 
alone. The last essay, which it is beyond our province to 
discuss, if indeed any one but the author possesses the necessary 
knowledge, will rani; with Dr. Grierson's Unguis Survey af 
fnrfj.i as one of the valuable contributions in recent years to 
our knowledge of the languages of h,astern Asii- 

ln the ethnographical chapters the must notable fact? which 
is vital to a comprehension of the inter-relation of these tribes, 
is ihe conclusion, based on anthropometry and other character¬ 
istics? that they can be divided into three distinct group#—that 
of the SetDUng to the north, who arc brachy cephalic, woolly- 
haired Negritos; the Sakai in the middle? dolycephalic, wavy- 
haired, probably an aboriginal Dravidion type; the Jakun to the 
south, brachycephalic^ smooth-haired* probably with Mongolian 
affinities. These types have naturally to some extent inter¬ 
mingled* and all have been more or less affected hy the 
dominant Malay cultuie; but, now that the problem ha# been 
solved in the present bout, it h dear that in physical appearance* 
institutions, and language, they are easily distinguishable. The 
Scmang, for instance, in the form of their huts prefer the long 
leaf-shelter and circular dwelling found among the Andamanese ; 
while the Sakai and Jakun build upon lofty hou^e-posts. The 
bow is the tribal weapon of the Negritos; the blowpipe of the 
S-ikai; the spear thatoi certain Jakun hub-tribes. It is also in this 
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connection Withy of note that these tribes do not appear to 
hei y e comptetdy pa^ed through the Stone Age culture. Neither 
, e 11 nor ^ cman S sseni to have been the manufacturers 
of the stone axes and chisels which have been found b trie 
Peninsula. In this they resemble the Andamanese. On the 
other hand they have passed or arc still passing th r£mgh * 
Wood and Bone Age, though they possibly used stone anvils 
and hammers, whetstones, chips of flint as scrapers, and cooking 
stones. The wdd Gmtg Bukit of the hills, who have no iron 
implement* rely almost entirely upon wood and bone for the 
blades of then weapons and other implements. It k no wonder 
that previous writers, unaware of the vital distinctions between 
these three race* should have fallen into serious .nor, With 
inference to certain recent theories on the ethnology of India, 
it is noteworthy that such a skilled anthropologist as Dr Duck¬ 
worth lays down that in dealing with forms transitional between 
the Scm.mg and Sakai types, “the cephalic Jnde* fails eon- 

ZT° U 7 u d 5 Crenliate lhe tWo * ****** the stature is the 
more reliable charactenstic, and it is from .his, with the skin- 

cobur and hair-chnracter, that evidence upon which the distinction 
is based is to be obtained ?r (VoL i r 97), 

ThltoTKJ!*™’-' he, . e race differentiated. 

m s P ]Ce of recognition of Rari, a thunder 
^ d ; ! nd Ceft ( am T™ sc ^ 11ed " deities," has little in the way 
of ceremony and consists mainly of mythology and legends 
There is_litde demon-worship, little fear of the ghosts of the 

£5 i S rn !il T Animi ™- The Sa ^ religion, on the other 
?Sj: “H? dentou-wtttsbii* and largely assumes that fnna 
Of Shatnamsm which is so widely prevalent in south east Asia 

shmtranSr 01 l \ J f kUn 13 lhC ^ 0r P^Mohammedan 

ridTof h ■ PeninsuUr ™th the popular 

h! . I g '° n ' " diStinCt frum » he Islamic dement, it 

has much m common. I, shows no trace of the tendcticv ,o 

peraon'ly abstract ideas found among the Sewing, and its deities 

" eithCT ^ a5 

of glorified tribal ancestors, round whom a evde at * 

legends has accumulated. .As might be expected th«T 

rdicion* rht,,■ ^ expected, these primitive 

reunions, wherever they come in contact with the intrusive Islam 
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of the Malays, arc reaching a stage of decadence; and there 
seems little reason id doubt that, as id parts of India and Africa* 
Mohammedanism will ultimately swamp the aboriginal faiths. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
these primitive beliefs is the account, which we owe to 'Vaughan- 
Stevens, of the method by which the Semang provide the living 
but unborn child with a soul. This account, though it stiff awaits 
corroboration by other observers* is regarded by Mr. Steal as 
none the leas credible* particularly as the idea of comparing the 
soul to a bird is world-wide, and is familiar to the Malays, Putting 
it briefly, the method provides that the expectant mother should 
visit a tree of the same species as her own birth-tree, and lay 
an offering of flowers at its root. lc Even though the real birth- 
tree itself may be many miles distant, yet every tree of its species 
is regarded as identical with it The bird, in which the child's 
soul is contained, always inhabits a tree of the species to which 
the birth-tree belongs; it flics from one tree (of the species) lo 
another, following the as yet nnbom body. The souls of nrsl-born 
children are always young birds newly batched, the offspring of 
the bird which contained the soul of the mother. These birds 
obtain the souls from Kan" (the thunder god) (II. 4.} 

Mr* Skeat deals exhaustively with the beliefs and folk-lore of 
these races. As might have been expected horn the author 
of Malay Magi^ he has paid special attention to the numerous 
charms and incantations employed in the collection of jungle 
produce and in the elementary processes of agriculture which 
they practise* These he has recorded id the original dialects, 
with near metrical translations* Among other matters of interest 
it may be noted that though there are cases found of skin 
puncturation, what some observers have been accustomed lo call 
fl tattooing” is only scarification* or even perhaps nothing more 
than skin-paint. As regards marriage, the curious rite of circling 
round a mound or ant-hill deserves further investigation; and 
the exchange of wives at the annua! harvest carnival of the 
Besisi, which Mr. Skeat classes with the annual nniversa! wedding- 
day of the Peruvians* might perhaps be more aptly compared 
with a similar mimetic charm to promote fertility among some of 
the Indian Dravitiians. In the funeral rites the Sunning use 
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of the funeral bamboo is remarkable, One of these is provided 
Jor the dead nun by the minor chief of hii village; if a person 
is buried without the bamboo, it is afterwards lowered through 
a hole into the grave. “ The soul must in that case remain in 
the body until the burial bamboo arrived, as it is rtma-j otis that 
it has done nothing which might cause the latter to be refused. 
It is true, however, that if the soul does not leave the grave 
soon enough, Kart is sure to become impatient, and send thunder 
and lightning to hasten the tarrying soul; a ad although the tract 
effect of this is uncertain the Pangan think the soul must expiate 
this ' (II. 94). A still more extraordinary practice is ascribed 
to the Samang, that when a tribesman dies the body is eaten 
and nothing hut the head interred. This custom does not prevail 
at present, hut the tradition seem s to be based ou some rite 
which has now become obsolete (II. 95). 

It is one of the best features of this book that the authors 
arc careful to explain that in the present suite of our knowledge 
the present monograph con be regarded only as provisional, 
needing everywhere verification, correction, and extension. It is 
clear that the Colonial Government is hound to start without 
delay a well-organised Ethnographic Survey. Such a Survey 
would enable us to link in a manner which is impossible at 
present the culture and beliefs of these tribes with the wild races 
of Burma to the north, and with the Dravidians of the Indian 
Peninsula, the Andamanese in the latter case providing the 
intermediate link. The way to such a Survey has been cleared 
Mid the foundations have been laid by Messm. Steal and 
Blagden, who deserve hearty' congratulations on the success of 
Ihcir labours, winch w c may guess owed little to official support 
They have produced an admirable account of a little-known 
people which contains a vast amount of trustworthy information 
lot students of ethnology, primitive religion, and folk-lore. 

W. Crookle. 
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AjrrSROPOLQGlCAL ESSAY* FRESEWTILD TO Et^VAHU BURNETT 
Tylor in honour of his 75th Birthday, and October, 1507. 
Edited by Morthcote W. Thomas- Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 155, nee 

The miy ^b nwww contents of this unique and stately volume,, 
albeit linked by the unity of a common pursuit, can have 
adequate treatment only at the bands of a syndicate of reviewers. 
Xo ordinary critic “is sufficient for these things,” because, 
apart from pronouncements on the merits of the Several papers, 
the divergent theories enunciated in more than one of them 
call for the deliveiancc of judgments which c-m carry no weight 
save from experts. 

It was a happy tlsought to make Dr. Tylnr's seventy-fifth 
birthday the occasion of recognition of his immense services 
to anthropology, a recognition wisely rejecting the stereotyped 
testimonials in useless brioi-brac, and taking the fora of 
contributions on the line of his own researches from some 
of the more prominent students of the science. 

Twenty of these discourse on divert matters which each, 
more or less, has made his own. Hence, Dr- Lang discusses 
Australian marriage and totem problems ■ Mr. Thomas (to 
whose capable hands “ the actual work 11 of seeing the hook 
through the press has been entrusted by the Editorial Comndtleeb 
cognate questions ; while Mr. Riven pursues the origin of 
e Unificatory systems of relationships already illustrated in 
his monograph on the Todas ; and Professor Ridgeway sum¬ 
marize* the evidence as to the Illyrian origin of the Dorians. 

The variety of the articles, as well as the limits of our space, 
alike make detailed reference impossible. But a few words may 
be written about one or more contributions, notably on that 
by l>r, Frazer on di Folk- 3 ore in the Old Testament," to which 
the attractiveness of both author and subject will secure pro¬ 
minence. A generation back such a theme would have been 
taboo ed, and its selection shows how far and lust we have 
moved. When, in his Hi story of the Jews , Dean Milman, 
illustrating nomadic conditions, spoke of Abraham as "nil 
Arab sheik p " the impiety of the comparison caused loud heating 
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°i thc " drum ecclesiastic " Today, Dr. Driver. Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, says 
that 14 there is not the smallest evidence that either Abraham 
or the other patriarchs ever actually existed,” and not an 
episcopal voice is raised in protest! Dr, Frazers encyclopaedic 
knowledge and matchless skill in the comparative treatment of 
materials unite in illuminating some “dark sayings^ 17 For 
example, taking the incident of David and Abigail, when the 
beautiful widow, quick to find consolation m the amorous 
arms of the “gallant outlaw, 14 tdls him that his soul “shall 
be bound in the bundle of lire with the Lord his God," Dr. 
Frazer detects the persistence of the barbaric idea of the 
separable sout among the Hebrews. The covenant on the cairn 
between Jacob and Laban suggests parallels from the Hebrides 
and Bengal; and the wrestling of Jacob with the nameless 
stranger the wringing of some advantage from the 14 spirit or 
jinnee of the river,” by whose banka the combatants struggled. 
Various fields of research are traversed by Mr. Hartland in 
the article on the sacrifice of fetnale chastity in the temple of 
Mylitta, which, he doubtless knows, has modem example, as 
shown tn Mr. Kdgar Thurston's ^.thwgraphic AToto, fa certain 
pans of Southern India, where one girl from each fatuity is 
set apart for such service, yet not losing caste; by Processor 
Kaddon, who, Dr. Lang may lake note, testifies that the Torres 
Straits islanders “have no conception of a Supreme God"; by 
Sir John Rhys, who identifies the “nine witches of Gloucester ' 
with GoideJic sorceresses; and by Dr. Westermurck. whose 
contribution on the “transference of conditional curses in 
Morocco was, in the first instance, read before our Society. 

But, more suitably adapting the word to die occasion, 
Dr, Lang leads off with an admirable and warm-hearted 
appreciation," as the modern phrase has it, of the donee and 
his work. The period, from ,86 r to the present year, which 
this covers, and the range of subjects, duly scheduled in an 
exhaustive bibliography, which it includes, will be a revelation 
even^to some among ns who know l*rimitiv< Culture “an 
fond. Of that book Dr. Lang speaks io no exaggerated terms 
when, m the words which Thucydides applied to his Hivlory 
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he calls it * p a possession far ever/ 1 and adds that 1 'dq book 
can ever supersede it" In the restraint effectiveness, and 
dignity of its style; in the skilful weaving of huge Misses 
of materials into a texc which they illumine and never confuse; 
and in the scientific caution and circumspection which inform 
it. Primitive Ctiliurt remains unequalled. It is the Canon 
of Anthropology. To it may be accorded Professor Freeman's 
verdict on Gibbon's Decline. arid Pail : “It must ever keep 
its place; whatever else is read, it must be read too. The 
ease and mastery with which he lifts the enormous burden 
are appreciated in proportion to the information and abilities 
of his critic.” 

It is to be wished that Dr. Lang, or some one equally skilled 
in exposition, (tap taken advantage of the present opportunity 
to have given a retrospective survey of a science which, L * old 
as the bills," was for centuries in a state of suspended animation, 
and revivified barely fifty years ago ; a science which, more than 
any other, has affected, and will lor alK time to come affect, man's 
attitude towards, and explanation ol r bis surroundings. The 
reluctance* follow fog on M- Boucher de Perth vs discovery of 
artificially-fihaped fiints in the Somme Valley, shared alike by 
theologians and men of science, to accept these tools and 
weapons as demonstrating the enormous antiquity and primitive 
savagery of m&n f was due to the conviction that his place in 
nature is wholly exceptional- The strength ot that conviction, 
explains Darwin 1 * reticence as to the application of the theory 
of natural selection to man ; a reticence which* in the Desatnt 
cf Afan y published ill i8|i, twelve years after the Origin ef 
SfeatSi he admitted, was due to a desire 11 not to add to the 
prejudice against Ids views.' 1 Heedless of the warning oi an 
eminent friend that his prospects of success ill his career would be 
Turned by so rash a venture* Huxley published his lectures on 
the Evidence as io Man's Finer in Nature, wherein he extended 
the doctrine of evolution to human psychology^ That was in 
1863, the year in which Lydl published his Antiquity vf Man y 
the hesitating Lone o t the book about “species, still less, man, 
evoking deep regret from Darwin. And for how long had 
Anthropology, the Cinderella of the sciences* to wait before 
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she was admitted across the threshold of the British Association? 
So revolutionary are the change* witnessed in these latter days 
that all this reads like ancient history. These changes have 
brought acceptance, not only of the fact of man s ascent in an 
unbroken line from the lowest life-forms, but of the fundamental 
identity between, and continuity of, animal and human faculties. 
And it is on this philosophical side that T>r Tylor has rendered 
such abiding service His "main interest/’ -ss Dr. Lang says, 
"hits been in beliefs and institutions," The £ar/y History 0/ 
Mankind, for the most part, dealt with the tangible relics of 
nun t advance; It is in Primitive Culture that we have 
demonstration 01 the significance of intangible materials tor 
knowledge of the beliefs, customs, and social institutions of 
tlte various races nf mankind.. The precis of the twenty Gifford 
lectures on Natural Religion* delivered before the University of 
Aherdeen in 1SB9-90 anti 1 S9Q-9 i , which is given in the 
Hibliogmphy, will m^ke even - student of Anthropology the 
more solicitous that Dr. Tylo* may ere long be able to commit 
these lectures to the press. The two portraits of him which 
enrich these Jlssuj* are welcome; more welcome still is the 
later photograph, an admirable likeness, which appears in the 
current number of the Jiwmal of the Rpyul Ajt{hrnpt*h'git&l 
IfiititMte. 

EOWAltD Clodb, 


L’Afpke StjCtOLOGiQUE, Fuhliee sons la Direction d^- Emu i-. 
DVREHMIL Dixiime Ah cite (1905-1906). Paris; F£tii 
Alcan, 1907. 

The new volume of IJAnnie .Sodologigue is more interesting than 
ever to students of folklore. It contains three Affmirim 
Grigina&x devoted 10 the consideration of problems of im¬ 
portance and remarkable for the skill and acuteness which the 
authors have brought to the task of resolution, Space will not 
avail for the consideration of these essays at they deserve \ but 
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some indication o i the nature and value of their contents must 
be attempted. 

The first is by M F, Bqttlio, and is an attempt to cany a 
step farther the conclusions arrived at three years before by 
MM. Hubert and Mauss in an, article discussed in these pages 
(Mifki&rti vol. xv. s pp. j;5Q xqq .}. Starting from the position 
that there is no opposition in kind between magical and religious 
acts, and from MM. Hubert and Manas' provisional definition of 
magical acts as rites not part of an organized cuIl T but rather 
private, secret, mysterious, and tending towards the prohibited, 
he finds hirrisdf in an impaste* How can the magical act* if 
it be a social act, pass Jo? prohibited ? How can it he at once 
He it and illicit, religious and irreligious? He finds the way out 
of his difficulty by carefully examining the practical application:* 
of magic. An activity presenting every characteristic of a social 
activity, and therefore lawful, can only become unlawful indirectly; 
that is to say, if and so Saras it is employed En an anti-social interest. 
^Ve ui'.i-E there tore lake into consideration the object sought in 
a magical proceeding, Magic is 11 oi be lolly understood if 

we sever it from the different modes in which it tends to realize 
itself. Each of them must be analysed, to ascertain in what 
respects it is anti-social. MM. Hubert and Mauss, though con¬ 
scious of the antinomy, though they seem to have decerned 
the importance Of tilting into account the various interests to 
which magical rites have been made to respond* and though 
they have noted that they are often practised by individuals 
isolated from the social group and acting in their own interest* or 
in that of other individuals, and in their name, have not pursued 
this branch of the investigation. This is where M. Huvelin 
steps in. Taking up the notion of interests, he directs hii* atten¬ 
tion to the liik-.- of rights of various kinds—rights of family 
or chin, public rights—exhibit them as in essence religious rights* 
enquires into the procedure by which they were originally enforced, 
and shows that it was more or less a religious procedure, fortified 
by religious sanctions. Right? of property, on the other hand, 
are more usually individual, and the procedure by which they 
are enforced is more pnrdiuninaptly magical. The same pro- 
ccdure is also applied 10 the enforcement of personal rights, such 
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as protection from attempts against the person or reputation! 
from violation of a pledge or an agreement, and so forth. This 
magical procedure consisted of ceremonies of various kinds, 
involving muledictions on the evil-doer. Sometimes these male¬ 
dictions were expressed in symbol only, sometimes by word or 
song, sometimes in writing. In case of a pledge or agreement, 
the person put under the pledge was made to invoke the curse 
on himself if he broke \U In other words, the mnna ¥ the mystic 
power inherent more or less in every personality, and pre¬ 
dominant in magician or ghmt K or in the higher beings of the 
imagination, was set in motion to guard a private contract or 
to avenge a private wrong. But this is simply the application 
10 private ends of those religious forces which guard and enforce 
public tights, M, Huvelin concludes, therefore, that in the 
domain of law the magical rite is only a religious rite turned 
from its regular social aim and employed to realize an Individual 
will or an individual belief. Thus the contradiction is resolved* 
The magical rite is religious in form and ten our: it ts only 
anti-religious in its ends. 

Can tins conclusion be extended beyond the domain of law 
to all the applications of magic? M Huvelin thinks it can; 
but for the present he pursues the subject no further, awaiting 
the results of fresh research in a larger field. 

The second Mhnvirt is by M. R. Hertz. It is a thoughtful 
analysis of funeral ceremonies with the object of arriving at a 
clearer view of the idea of death and all that it imports to 
peoples in the lower culture. It is obvious that death is 
looked upon as something very different from that which 
modem physiological research presents to us. A dead human 
body is not considered in the same light as the dead body of 
any other animal It inspires horror' and the more eminent 
the person who h dead the greater the emotion excited, not 
simply by the fact of death but by the corpse. Death in fact 
puts an end not alone to the visible corporeal existence of a 
living being: with the same blow Is destroyed the social being 
grafted on the physical individuality, to which a greater or 
lesser importance and dignity and conse?CDitkui are attached by 
the collective consciousness* The destruction of such a being 
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is eqnivalctit to a sacrilege snd implies the intervention qf 
powers of the same order as himself but hostile, negative. 
Hence when a savage community sees in a death no merely 
natural phenomenon but the action of spiritual influences, we 
must consider that view' not as merely a coarse and persistent 
blunder but as the naive expression of a permanent social 
necessity. Society in fact communicates to the individuals who 
compose it its own perennial character. Because it feels itself 
and wishes to be immortal it cannot normally believe its 
members destined to die: their destruction can only be the 
effect of sinister machinations. Doubtless the reality gives a 
brutal contradiction to this prejudice j but the contradiction is 
always received with the same movement of indignant stupor 
and despair. Such an outrage must have an author on whom 
the anger of the group can be discharged. Thus when a man 
dies society docs not merely lose its unity: it is outraged in 
the very principle of its life* in its faith in itself To read the 
descriptions given by ethnographers of the scenes of furious 
distress which take place at or immediately after a death, it 
seems as tf the entire community felt itself lost* or at least 
directly threatened by the presence of antagonistic forces: the 
very base of its existence is shaken. The dead man, at once 
victim and prisoner of the evil powers* is cast violently out of 
the community* dragging with him his nearest relatives. 

But this exclusion is not definitive. Just as the collective 
conscience does not believe in the necessity of death it refuses 
to consider it as irrevocable. Because it has faith in itself a 
healthy society cannot admit that an individual* who has made 
part of its own substance* on whom it has impressed its mark, 
is lost for ever. Life must have the last worth Under different 
forms the deceased will issue from the terrors of death to 
re-enter into the peace of human communion- This deliver¬ 
ance and reintegration constitute one of the most solemn 
acts of the collective life in the least advanced societies of 
which wc have any knowledge. They are the object of the 
most important ceremonies- But the dead man docs not return 
simply to the life he has quitted : the separation has been 
too profound to be thus instantly abolished lie will be 
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reunited to those who like him and before him have left this 
world, to the community of ancestor?- He will cuter that 
mythical society of souls which every society constructs in 
the 1 mngc of itself That society differs from the actual society 
of living men in being ideal, freed from lumtatiops. The soul 
that enters it p however, will have to undergo an initiation 
analogous to thal by which the youth is taken out of the 
society of women and children^ and introduced, into that of 
adult mca Initiation! the original integration which gives 
the individual access in the first place to the satred mysteries 
of the irdic, implies a profound change of his person, a renewal 
oE his body and sotfb such as confers on him the needful religious 
and moral capacity. And the analogy of the two phenomcna 
is so fundamental that thb change is very often accomplished 
by the symbolical death of the aspirant* followed by his new 
birth to a higher life. 

Moreover, there are analogies between death as represented 
in the collective consciousness and the other great crises ol 
life—birth and marriage. In the ceremonies attendant on all 
three there are mystical perils incurred, and rites of purifica¬ 
tion to be performed, in ah three there is a change of the 
mode of existence, a transition from one group to another; 
and these changes axe expressed in the rites. Thus; death is 
not conceived as a tact unique and without analogy. In our 
civilization the stages of social life are feebly marked. But 
less advanced societies, whose internal structure is massive 
and rigid, conceive a man’s life as & succession of heterogeneous 
phases with fixed outlines, to each one of which corresponds 
a definite social class more or less organized. Consequently, 
each promotion of the individual implies the parage from 
one group to another, an exclusion—that is to say, a death— 
and it new integration—that is to say* a birth, Doubtless, 
these two elements do not always appear in the same perspective. 
According to the nature of the change it is sometimes the one K 
sometimes the other, that fixes the collective attention, and 
determines the dominant character of the event; but they are 
at bottom complementary. Death is for the sociaJ conscious¬ 
ness only a particular species of a general phenomenon* 
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Tn the light of I hcst considerations we can understand why 
death is conceived as a state oF transition having a certain 
duration. Every change of state of an individual who passes 
from one group to another implies a profound modification in 
the mental attitude of the society in regard to him, a modification 
which is accomplished gradually and takes time. The raw fact 
of physical death does not suffice to consummate death in the 
consciousness of die survivors. The image of him who is dead 
made but lately part of the system, of things in this world. It is 
only detached little by little, by a series of internal tendings. 
We do not all at once think of the dead as dead; nur participa¬ 
tion in one and the same social life with him creates bonds which 
are not broken in a day. The fact only imposes itself upon us 
little by little* and it is not until the end of a prolonged conflict 
that we consent, that we believe in the separation as real It is 
this painful psychological process which is expressed under an 
objective and mystical form in the belief that the soul only breaks 
progressively the bonds which attach it to the world ; atid the 
soul cannot again find a stable existence before the representation 
□I the dead has taken in the consciousness of the survivors a 
definitive and pacified character. Between the persistent image 
of a man familiar and like ourselves and the image of an ancestor 
sometimes venerated and always distant, the opposition i& too 
profound to enable the lattet immediately to take the place of 
the former. Hence the notion of an in termed Late state during 
which the soul is thought to free itself from the mortuary impurity 
or the sin which remained clinging to it. If, then* a certain time 
is necessary to banish the dead from the bnd of the living* it is 
because society* shaken by the blow, must recover its equilibrium 
gradually, and because the double mental labour of severance 
and synthesis, which the integration of the individual in a new 
world supposes, h only accomplished by degrees, and demands 
time for its completion. 

This period of trouble and tending is expressed concretely by 
the gradual destruction of the old earthly body. When the 
corpse is reduced to bones no longer subject to corruption, 
over which death has no more power, the condition and the 
sign of the final deliverance is reached. Now that the body of 
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the deceased is like those of the ancesiors, there seems do longer 
any obstacle to the entry of the soul into their communion. This 
mental connection between the soul and the body is necessary 
not merely because the collective thought is in the beginning 
concrete and incapable of conceiving of a purely spiritual exist¬ 
ence, but still more because it presents a profoundly dramatic 
character, A group of acts is required to fix the attention, to 
orientate the imagination, to suggest befiet Now she subject- 
matter on which the collective activity will be exercised after 
death, and which will serve as the object of rites* is nahinilly 
the corpse. The integration of the dead so the Invisible society 
will only be fully effected when the material remains are united 
to those of the fathers. It is the action that society exercises on 
the body which confer* full reality on the drama it imagines for 
the soul. Thus the physical phenomena constituting and following 
death, if they do nut by themselves determine the collective 
representations and emotions, contribute to give them the definite 
form they present; they bring diem, as ii were, a material 
support Society projects into the world that surrounds it its 
own methods of thinking and feeling, and the latter in return 
fixes, regulates, and limits litem in time, 

I have lingered so long over this impressive essay that l have 
no more space, otherwise I should have been glad to lay before 
the members of the Society a summary of M. Bougie’s discussion 
which follows on the relation between law and caste in India. 
The roots of the law in religion and the position and function of 
the Brahmans ate considered in the light of the most recent 
investigations, and the anthropological results are carefully sum¬ 
marised. But for these and for the reviews of anthropological 
and sociological literature which form the bulk of the volume 
I must refer the readers to its pages. 


E, Sidney Hart land. 
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La Notion ue l^tkje 5 ot*£ue ctitj. les Feupiles Non- 
Cmiwfe Far Rene Hoffmann. Rome*, Geneve, 
1907, 

Monsieuh Rene HoffmaH5#ii work is his thesis for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the University of Geneva. His 
tapir is ,a The AH Father/* in Mr. Howitt'* useful phrase, and 
the belief in the AH Father among savages and barbarians of 
various grades of culture^ Id his opinion the facts, till quite 
recently, have been “little dwelt upon, or ill interpreted* 1 by 
students of ihc evolution of religion! though they hi plate a 
point of interrogatioa fr on the theories whose authors pass 
them by. 

M, Hoffmann regrets that in French there is no equivalent 
for our “Ah Father” and protests that he uses “ £trc 
Supreme” with no metaphysical connotation. He wants h 'a 
lenn neutral, colourless,, and without history, n and such a tend 
in French it is difficult to find. 

Beginning with Australia, M. Hoffmann makes good use of 
all our most recent authorities, including Herr Strehlow’s 
letters in Gtefius of ion/- I do no t know }. Dawson s 
English Goitim 4 N.E. Waits , 1804, and suspect a misprint 
in the date (p. 36). When our author represents Mr. Howitt 
as “ coutmdicling himself rt ( \ 5 , 30), in 1^83-1904, about a 
Dicri AH Father, he seems to misunderstand his authority, 
The statements of Mt Gasnn about an All Father, Jfurn- 
j \fura t cited in 1SS3 by Mr. Howitt* were contradicted by 
Mr. Siebert's discovery tlmt the J/n ra-Mura arc mythical 
ancestral beings. To be sure Herr Reulbcr corroborates Mr. 
Gason as to an All Father, named iWirm, distinct from the 
ancestral Murm~Jfvra t and Reuther had fourteen years of 
experience among the Dicri, as a missionary. The tribe is 
now verging on extin ction, but as Mr Siehert found no A IS 
Father, while the sky-dwdler faintly remembered is Armv&lja , 
not Mum % Mr. Howitt could only accept the most recent 
information, in correction of the earlier account 

As against the denial of an Arunta Ail Father* M. Hoffmann 
sets the AJfjim of Herr Strchlow. Probably he exists in the 
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bt-iief of Herr Strehlow's region of inquiry, but not in that of 
hfessrs. Spencer and Gillen, They could not have missed a 
being after whom they made research, if he were |uit of 
Arunta belief in their field of work. Among the adjacent 
Loricja tribe, Herr Strthlow finds an " Etre SupT&ne," Tvl;im, 
"hile the Alcheringa ancestral spirits are Tukutita, in the 
pltirsl; M- Hoffmann compares Dieri Mura (?) and the 
ancestral beings, Mura-Mum, We need more knowledge of 
the language. He lays stress on the many grades of difference 
in the conceptions of the All Father, from the moral fiaiamt 
and Afvngan-ngau* of the Ramilaroi and Kumas, to the non- 
moral Atmitu oi the Kaitish. He inclines to think that rf 
hlr. Howttt rightly takes XCurn.ii and Yuin ideas to suggest, 
perhaps, an age prior to adoration of ancestors (M. Hoffmann 
means, the Dieri Mum-Mum'), then the moral is more 
archaic than the non-moral All Father, who is fading away 
under the competition of animistic and Alcheringa ideas. Hut 
1 have not observed thar the Alcheringa spirits take up any 
of the moral sway of beings like Waiamet and Alcheringa 
beings are not ghosts of known human ancestors. 

M, Hoffmann nest studies the Fuegians,—about whom one 
desires more recent information,—the Bushmen, and Fuluga 
of the Andamanese. For the African All Fathers he uses 
the evidence of Miss Kingsley, AHigrat, Trilles, bennet 
[/A./, vol. xxix. r 1899), Berlin, Declc, Jacottet, Gottschling 
(J.A.I. vol. xxxv., 1905}, Hetherwick, and Spieth {Du Ewt- 
StUmmt, Kenner, Berlin, 1906). The last-named writer is 
unknown to me, and many of the others had not published 
their observations when 1 wrote Tht Making aj Religion, 

All Ewe hymn to Mawu (p, 65) singularly resembles 
Psalm 139, verse 7, ti wyy. Mat p*r appears to receive no 
sacrifice except once a year a goat tethered to a stake and 
left to die. Though Melanesia yields few traces of an All 
Father, the Mr rim of the people of Ktema is a fine example, 
destitute of cult (Holmes, J.A.f. vol. xxxii., 190a), and Lata, 
in the Reef Islands, is equally good, though he seems to 
receive both prayers and offerings (O'Farrell, J.A.f. voL miiv., 
1904). In the isle of Nias (west coast of Sumatra) Lomaltngi 
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has no cult (Snndermann in Wameck's Allgtma** MismmSr 
snl&hrifti vqL jcL p p, 1834). 

M. Hoffmann next studies Am erica, and Ends All Fathers 
in abundance. He briefly recapitulates their characteristics 
and attributes, and explains their tendency to pass into the 
background of belief, and to fade into the shadow of a name. 
He next remarks on the singular omission of notice of these 
beings by many recent theorists, such as Herbert Spencer 
and Cbanfcepie de la Saussaye* and he argues against the 
theory that the All Father is borrowed from Christian teachers; 
or is developed out of ghost-worship* or nature-worship, by 
peoples who neither worship nature nor ghosts. He concludes 
that the AH Father belief, so far, es *' irrMufU^U ” j and he 
declines to advance any theory of its origin* or to enter 
into metaphysics. He fears that he has “ fait la part trap 
belie M for the AJ 1 Father, and, in fact, his exposition of the 
thrvniqut tfandakusc of that being does come rather late in 
the work (pp. 113-116), It might have been wiser to state, at 
the beginning, that many All Fathers are as capable of frwrw- 
siqu tints and dlaardtries as Zeus himself But M, Hoffmann 
holds, and here be will nob I think, satisfy Mr, Hartland. that 
the higher aspects of the All Father rise from a deeper stratum 
of the savage consciousness, and that the light myths, comic 
or obscene, rise from faculties of playfulness. This view, he 
remarks, may he considered arbitrary ' r we may have no right 
to distinguish between the religious and the mythological, bur 
11 ccltc distinction ce fresl pas nous qui La falsons. niais les 
sauvages eux-memes** On this, and other points, M_ Htiffnmno 
will probably not make many converts. But his thesis offers; 
an excellent synopsis of the facts in the All Father belief, 
facts which, I agree with him, were in some danger of being 
overlooked* He informs mu that he will be pleased to send 
copies of hjs thesis to persons interested in his topic, but 
perhaps students may prefer to order it from his publisher, 
"Imprimerie Romet, 36 Boulevard Gcorges-Favori, Geneva* 51 

A, Lano. 
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English and Scottish Popular Ballads; edited from the 
collection of Francis James Child by Helen Child 
-ahctJent ind George Lymajt KiTfRKDGJL London, 1905, 

D. Nutt; Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin & C01 
135, 6d 

I still remember the smile with which Svend GnmdtviH said 
„ "now had * Denmark's old Folk-ballads’ produced a living 

offspring" when, during the last year of his life, he one dav 
landed me a stately quarto, the first of Child's great folk-ballad 
pub! .canons, A superficial glance showed that the whole 
arrangement of text, introduction, and notes conformed very 
closely 10 the outward fern. of “ DgF," 1 But besides this 
there was an inward likeness between the two works. Both 
were sprung from their authors’ lifelong, thorough and con- 
Ki.ent.ous researches into the ballad-poetry of their native lands, 
both were the outcome of a very wide knowledge of the folk 
poetry of the whole world; each is rich in jiaraUeie, cautious 
m conclusions. Similar ways of work and a spiritual kinship 
have made the writers into ctose comrades. The most char¬ 
acteristic feature in both works is the certainty with whtch true 
folk-tradition is distinguished from literary emendation. Both 
authors had a lively Sense of what folk-poetry will say, and it 
19 this which makes their productions such a valuable guide,— 
a sense which unhappily is found all too seldom among the 
various writers who, since then, have busied themselves “with 
folk-poetry. To put it shortly, they had that which made their 
age the golden age for the study of fulk-poefry; a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the material, an instinct not only for it, 
wider out]tnes, but also far each individual feature as an expres- 
Sion of the luxuriance of life which marks its whole, an untiring 
power of work to carry the problem through in all its breadth 
f never-failing interest in every new contribution which could 
be won From far or near. 

* * * v * f 

A comparison between the two works suggest itself. They 
stand alone ln European literature, still unsurpassed by any 

3 Svend Gjtlndttqg, Brnmmmr*j pimfc jvtenuLtr. 
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successor. They vie with each other in immense teaming. 
Here, perhaps. Child, who could build on Gnindtvig, attains the 
higher point. In any case he has with incredible perseverance 
got at the whole literature of Europe, including literatures hard 
to come at, such as the Slavonic. Gnmdtvig’s wort gives the 
impression of steady growth. Child's of a pause in the advance 
of knowledge, where, rich as are the additions he mates, they 
but seldom open out new views of his subject. Child had a 
passion for detail, to which he trusted to an extent which 
has seldom been shown by anyone else who had such colossal 
material to deal with. It is this, and his good fortune in being 
able to bring his work to an end himself, which mates the 
fruit of his labour so useful. If wo ask f w a single definite 
result which can serve as a mark to show how far he lias 
earned lb forward, it is harder to name one. One must rather 
look to the very ground-work of his publication, to the diligence 
widi which he has traced out notebooks and manuscripts in 
private hands, dating from the time when there was still living 
tradition to gamer from, recurds from [he period of romantic 
poetry, and to the clearness with which he has sifted out 
bookish remodelling from true folk-work. Bnt in going over 
the general Held of folk-poetry Child is extremely cautious, his 
great collection of examples is material placed on record, but 
with the utmost caution he only draws the bare outlines of 
their relationship, and oiien hardly indicates them. 

I he contrast between them shows most strongly where both 
are working on the same ballad. Compare, for instance, Kvitt- 
dtmordtrt* (DgF , )S 3 ) with Lady h*bt! and tkt EIJ-K^ht 
(Child, 4), Gmndtvigs introduction is one of his most beautiful 
examinations of the indications to be drawn from the grouping 
of the material ; Child’s is an extraordinarily close rendering 
of Grundtvig’s, only with still fuller material, following him 
along the whole line, even on points which well deserved to 
be taken up as subjects for fresh investigation, such as the 
question whether the tempter knight is thought iff from the very 
first as a supernatural being. 

Out taking these two ballad-editors as they are* they serve 
to supplement each other. That two such in^n p with sub- 
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stantiaUy the same views, should have toiled al this immense 
material from the first commencement, Is a piece of good fortune 
for later research; and one can scarcely imagine that the work 
could possibly have been accomplished better than it has been 
by them. 

These are the thoughts which force themselves upon ns* 
now that the English folk-ballads lie before m, not merely in 
the great ten-volume edition, which costs many pounds, but also 
in the new abridged edition, which is sold remarkably cheap. 
Here each number In the collection Is represented by one or 
more versions, with a very r short introduction which gives the 
result of the detailed investigation* In this shape the English 
folk-ballads are easily accessible; and to readers in the North 
this group of poetry certainly seems that which In its whole 
range af ideas—and to same extent also in its individual 
themes—stands nearest to our own ballad-poetry. 

Axel Olhjk (in Stiidicr, 1007, 

Translated by A. F. Major.) 


BmAj for Rezritw skvuld jV mtdmird to 

The Editor or F&ik-Zjtrv, 
c-o David Nutt, 

S7-j9 Long Acril London 
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Crow + Cntk «i; Dove 3 Fowls ; 
Goose; Lapwing s Magpie; Fsrrot; 
Pigeon; Raven; Stork; Swallow; 
Wood pecker - and Wren} ? cnrriiin 
s«jnls uf unborn, Malay tribes, 4 ^5 : 
etttinp gfeen bird causes hydro¬ 
phobia, Greet i^Fan iJt p 329 
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Elnh customs and beheld: (#* alsd 
Twins}; babies came from 
Germany 167-9, ^So j ha/rdiiv 
nisi cured by bathing, Algeria, 
ayi t Falesilne, 55, or resort to 
cares* Fdeitine, 69. or water* 
Greece &n. t *Jt* aSo, and doe to 
omission ol sacrifice Ac- cm hand¬ 
ing house, Palestine, 59: Rralirnnn 
does not cat in house of tying-in 
woman, Indio, 4041 burning peat 
between young luiimaJ and mnthty, 
Biaemar* 85 ‘ raul As amnlet, Greek 
islands, 3 Jo J r eburm lo encourage 
milk, Greek blonds, 330 3 honey 
&c r dropped into child's mouth.* 
BcnnUiy, 1J13 in lam mt taken 
from Ciodle for certain day** Sierra 
Leon^ 86 f pregnant woman 
om armed *1 night, Skna Leone, 
87 ; saerilfc&s at birth* Fnlesrlne, 
6p i souls of unT*.im contained in 
birdls of mother's birth tree. .Malay 
tribes* 455; still bona can be made 
iu lire, Bohemia* 27&-1 ? well cere¬ 
mony, India, 27a 

Birth goddess: Iran, 370 ; Mexico, 
Bkri Of Uhler, 229 

Blake, T, F. U. 1 Matrimonial Cks- 
toon in the West of Ireland, 77-33 
Blatimrn , wifu of king Curoi, 143,148 
Bleheris the Wei ».h man p 284-8* 293- j, 
* 9 &* joo, 303-3 

Blood 1 of conger cures baldne^, 
Greek islands* 330; drawing implies 
betiwholp Ireland, 448; drops in 
Gniil fOmnnees, 287, 389^ 298-9, 
303 j in folktale, Walts, 448 ; 
marked near house entrance, Poles- 
tino, 67 ; in marriage customs and 
belielsp Brittany, 448, Ireland, 448; 
in purification From muidcr r 223 ; 
sprinkled DO new house, Palestine 
w: sUmnched by hymns os charms, 
ConnaughE* 348 r 

Blue i amulet* against svU eye p I^les- 
tine, 70 
Booth j« Pig 

Boas, Prof F.: Obituary |W + W. 
Newell), 209-11 

Boat : tabooed during catamenia. 

Greet islands, 330 
ftnddurayi &r novcl stone, India* 334 
Bocotia, m Helicon 
fiogos t Mm rails after father's death, 
3 *$ 


Bohemia r babies from wells* sSS, 
uke Fimm of frogs, 268; folktales* 
192^3- .-irf ill-fit ini can be made to 
live, 270-1; unto prized child brings 
bad Luck, 26r 

Bombay: binb ceremonies. DeihMhl. 
Brahmans, 

Bombay Presidency, iff Bombay j 
Driarwur district; and Knnnra 
Bomhtf tribes ; fumigating infants,. 267 
Bonfire*, Fire 
£<hd if F*rmfy t The* 143 
Books prt^niid t® Folk-Lore Sodetf. 

2 J: £, 212, 2j2, jG? 

Borneo* see Dyaks 
Borxches-du-fthnne* see Marseilles 
Btiudromn : charm to protect aitcmals.* 
331; giving dough endangers ani¬ 
mals, 331 
Bow »f Siva, 333 

Boro, H, M. : Folk Song Refrain, 
449 

Boys + 1 £2 Man 
Bzahant* North, zee Tilburg 
Braemir 1 ctimhring fields with torch^Sg 
Hallowe'en* 85 

Brahmanism : Brahmins, rw India ; 
fasts m. 418,, associated with gifta 
and socrihce, 430 
Bran 1 King, r« King Bran 
Bran the Blessed,. IJI 
Bran the To>a£er r 34* 49, T5J, 1 ^ 7-9 
Bran or Baiun as king nf Htnles, 140 
Brandenliurg: oidter brings change 
liwfr 274 
Rfuzit, I.?# Fttrtisl 

Btftuf t « iiorafet, Greek islands, 330 
Braking the Bough in the Grorc of 
Piano,, by A. Lang + 89-91 
Brehus-sams-pincp JI-J 
Brendan legend, 154, 157-8, tfil-jf 
Brer Rabbit stories, paoBfrli with, i 7 
Bress, chief of Fomoire, 1 39 
Bictagne : (tft Audieme, Bay of; 

and I *}; BiCton armonn not W elsh 
■nnwn, I^T ; A Brittany Marriage 
Custom, by f, CL Cnoybeare and 
E. &, H-irtkmd, 448-9? chief t&t 
of * 1 lanndieres de niiil, 11 111 
Brewing t sacrifice to brownica Shat- 
lands* 44O 

Uridal enstoms and heliefe* see Marri¬ 
age castoms and beliefs 
BrigiL H St., nt Sl Brigil 
Britain: (r« ahw England ; Scotland; 
o nJ Wales) - no trace of God mallet, 
*37 
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British Columbia : f itt s/Jfl Saliab 
Indian*; Sicbll Indian*; and Up- 1 
pet Thompson Indiana1; moominf 
tustomi, 4™ ; taboo# ai puberty, 
408 

British East Africa, m Masai; and 
Sabaki rim 
Brittany, Mg 

Brittany Marriage Custnni K A, By F, 
C: Ccmybi-ttiT and E. S, HanJatid, 
44S-9 

Broc^Linde, forest of. 35, 51 
Brwzklcsby ■ origin of name,, 333 
Broom: acruai door excludes witch h 

369 . 

Broom plant; whipping- Wlln Sops 
growth, Shropshire, 359 
Brownies - Shetlands, 440-1 
Bruj’h rut Boom, iS 
Brunswick: babies fetched from Code- 
wtILs s -2LlS 

BuaiiicA King, rr* King Buadacb 
Buddha 1 o^sn miliLLgs local dentes. 
Gaul, 136 J baptism of, 2A3; Fo s 
birth tif F 271 % j&iakasp 12 - 3 } 
Baddli&ghosh&i translator of jitakusy 

13-4 , . _ , 

Eu drill MtctL: baptism in F 2&j ; lasting, 

cwnwninl, 39?; jftLakas* 12-23; 

ytbbath or upCisiUfra, 4 1 1 
Buffalo: cult af, Tndas, 104; sacri¬ 
ficed So Tiling* spErrls, Indin, 335 
Budding 0111049 % by H. R, H- 
Soatham and Mks Bu Cm'aer. S4 

(#£>&) 

Bull* laac ttruhujg, 22S-9 
Fu Jprit sacred liusb. Nigeria, 90-1 
Full : omen ofhuyHl from, India, 
334 s sacrificed. Marseilles, 434-5 ! 
worshipped, HitritfiSp 224 
Bull no river: tribal organisation, 184 
Buna berries.: at marriage,. Gallas, 322 
Bundu society ( Mend]land h 362* 424 
|>Eafe> 

Bunn, Rim'li deity, 444 
Burial cilrioms and belief, leg Death 
atul funeral customs and beliefs 
Burial of Amputated Lifrihs, by ) . L 
Myres and W, R. C. Barton* S2-3, 
and JL C. Had<Jua F aiA 
Burma ; Eloiy-lelHtlgd id 
Rnmiiil-ar-Knlilm : Isalh CUICS bfllTOd 

ties5, 271 

Burning Intib. sacred tree as, Pmtcttine, 
6ti 

Burra: TOErmmd story, 44 T 
Bushmen 1 All Fatb ex belief,. 4^ 


Better: to nfifHUC bride* G alias, $21 
Byigyr, well of moon-spc* legend, 

Byrne* EL J,; All Hallow* Etc and 
other Festivals in Connaught, 437-g 

Caclns-treti t Palestine. 

Caer Gobld, EedryTTin, Rigur, Sidl. 

□r Vcdwyi, j« Aiinwn 
CactllfioEl upon Usk; COUIt of ArillUf* 

35 , 40 « 45 ^ 

Cairo : Ramadan fait, 417 

Cakes: All HallowsETCpRtJstommun^ 

437; barley bannock £t riding of 
Lufitudm Mfecbes* 336 S bfokm 
ors bride IrelpJiriL S*. 

Calf; m folkudeSp Dcun^tk^ 156, 
SwedeDp 205 ; red + water spirit in 
shape of. Greek blands, 331 i sacri¬ 
ficed, Buhentta, 271 
Calirrhoe: pH.U beat e hot springs, 5ft 
Criogrenam. Anhor'1 knigbti 35 i 4 ^r 
43. jf*. 198 

Cambridge: carcase nUii, 32S 
Cambridgeshsre t pet C&ctibrid^e 
Camel t amulets fut r Palestine, 7°1 
haunting spirit A£, Kamailah, g$ ; 
as scapegoat, Artne-nia, 433 4 
Campania: {tiro/w Baiae; Bn^fPcm- 
ped); foOsule, 1^3 
Campinj ground: offering Ofi leacb^ 
ing, ralefime, bS 

Canada, J« British Columbia; Coaal 
Salisb: Hadscn's Baj Territory; 
irmf Mflckenric river 
Canary I*Ees, r« Gnanthrt 
I CAtittib4lism: in Humin Leopard 
Society! Siena Leone Prejifcluiil^ 
413-6; in jatakas, 2 2; in MaJxy 
tjifcs T a.- frmerul rite, 436 
CatiiLU*], jut Cicrlleon upon Uak 
Cnibbck: dead not removed tbroiirb 
usual entrance, 373: purihed by 
fasting &c, T 393 

Carlisle; holy veil in cathedral. 200 
Camarrou. rcr Bardsey 
Carrob-trce : )tnn li^'t in, Palestine* 
70 ? must tint be fii*t taken for day^ 
fuel, Palestine,^; namfriSb John's 
bftwh Paleitiue, 04 
CariurhjiQgh wood s in IvdJad, S9 
Carthace: burniriE of Dido and 
HaSLris «m p 221 S Melkart god 

Caste; [i«aJig m^trmUMisqf flttto)I 
in jHakas, 25 ' origin i»f F India, 
336 t as related to bw, Ittftia* 466 
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Cat ■ ujiaiELi for p Balcslin^* 7 ^ i ^ 

* The Cotters Kacc, 1 Sci'rland. 

117 i r an I^fll Mtmday-sporti Sweden? 

337-S; threat to daiMj.Era^l«P. ft 
CatftSnniTi : Tntier ipriiK imprtKrn 
gill, 274 

CkBuneiiia: as bH em- 

iiiCEiig«£nE. Giwt isifcnds, j29> 
tmhaea dating, Armlti tD^r 4™? 
Gwflk isliftds, 330 
Cat's eradle a H2‘Ci 325^? 

Caille, i« Ball i Calf: Cow; <!™0* 

Caul t prepartd as amulcti Greet 

islands, 33 0, .. , * 

Cauldron: magic, In MabunDgiufl flic,:, 

144. t4^ Ij 1 , , 

GnS: Cotton Grntte, JcTOsakni. 

T 7 4 ; holy pEiices. rakstaM; 5 
inhabited by saints ^c.p PaJcstnve, 

; stride e tfl spirits of, Palestine* 
rit, 

Celtehar, death story of, 2^-P 
CfllEs; The Celtic OtB«'World, b> 

A. Nui4 445 8 i The 

of the Idea of Hades eH CelUC 

Utecatnre, by Miss E- Hull, 1, 7« 
m-W 44 ^: skr-fi «4 

24 -^3 

Central America, rf* Vncaian 
Central Tftdm, >« 'Bhilsa^ Kiindhs; 

an J Sandhi 
CEt the champion, 

Ceylon ; hte of GohUns, *3 i 1*“?* 
traditions of* 13 ! ^O 1 toUin£ T 16 
Chad : in legend of St L*™, *57 
Cbnlchihuiltieue, Mexican deity* a6l- 

CtSideRflS- cycle of T3 animals, 11,9 
Cbimm-lin^ 5 came from water spirits* 
Gomany and Hungary* 374 ’ or 
sindergroand beings, OSdetihnrg^ 

275 _ 

Channel I&lantb. J« Guernsey 
Chaims end spells t {j** u/ja Amulets 
and taJismen&S; 

against 1—baldness. Greek _ 15- 
1 lander 330 ; blood dowmgj 
Ireland, ],*S ; casting of calves, 
Shropshire 437 1 children 5 
nilincnLS, Semn r 136, Syrnt, 
2 ^6 i demons, Ireland r 34* l 
eye disease*, Ireland, ; 
Insects Itidy. iSS-9; joiirney 
dangers, Inland, 34* i 
Greek islands, 33°: pLaguv, 

Ireland, 34S? to^tlucbc, Iw- 
bmd r J41S, Italy P 


wflterspontp Greek Lnjao d ■■'3 j-3t 

witchcraft* Ireland, 34 ®. ^J 1 "' a 

an!main ’ to protect, Greek is¬ 
land* 33' S ^Yj c * mA]t ^ 3“ 
«xm, Greek iaJandi, 330 ? chickens, 
to lengthen* Greek island* 3JI 1 
{or colleed-un of j^ngie-ptoduCCi icc-, 
Malay tribes, 455 J 
I relasid* 34^ 1 ^ Aristotle* 3 1 J. 

Lb Greek islands, 330 ; nulk P to 
pcomotc flow of d Greek islATWis, 
130 ; milking cows, for, Irehm t 
249; tain, 10 obtain. GMmany. 
a?7-3; ssiiltlng* Gieek island-?, j3 ,:i =■ 
sunrise breaks spe I ls d l' lia ^L ;l 
Charon 1 god rf nmllet aS r Gual, 139 
Chiicken, Fowls . r 

Childbirth customs and betsefe, ^ 
Birth cattorns and Wiefs 
CT.ildreni ^ Birth 

tielicCs 5 x»d Twiiwli charm tn givt 

Why ^ ucechi Greek islajir.,^, 330, 

not corrected or Suckled a± donisHpi 
Palestine, ^ • riding on JhAc^ 
mves bk t^etb. Greek rslaiiris^ # t 
Kidd's Smug* Cbtidhtud reviewed, 
343 -d; ml =lcep at midday. 
Greek islands, 3 J 0 1 toes not kUed, 
Gre&k islands, .13& , _ ^ 

Children and V^ellSr by Df, D + 
M KeCUiCt 25* ■ a % Sa 

OilWrtn 1 ! ««w. J« wibb 
Ciiddren'R rhymes, ^ XutBciy thymes 
China 1 (d™ Tibet}; animal cycle* 

1 iq ; dead not removed Lhru’ag _ 
uhu*l entrance,. 373 l Fo T birth ok 
2 7 i t lolktaJa, 3 PI mouthing 
ruSitomaF 4^2* 4^-7 * sacrificta o 
manes, 403 
Cht«ll, m Bavili b 
Chiiak month: festlvaJ, Fg>l^» 

Chota Nltgpur i mcporlid stonts^ 240 - 
I ; TKcnfint hob, ^4° , - 

Dircdtn de Tioyesl A«w*f W, 

2S4 5 - 388 , 3 4 l. 

Chris; tnaslldc; earnb 3?7" H 1 

sttit^iges eiiledj PcflrL., 3^7 

Cbneky-itones, ganm of T WkIIm, 73 
Cburmnfl 01 slums and t*chcb - -het- 
lands, 440 
Cfficki, .w Tarsus _ 

Cinaed ua HarLa^an* 32 7"|f ., 

ClndefflUa, by Miss M* RoaJfe Cra ff 

I 9 C 40 S 

Cirt»s Musi descend from* l«-7 

Ciiemncfcilon i Pal^stins, “5'^ 
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Ctft#rfti r dangerous ec fier dark fc Pales¬ 
tine, 516 

Claris; ankniil, in 22 ; Es~ 

ksitif-j, 99 1 tote™, NyussiUnd, 245 
Clifton : rarest t=ilEe+ 52S 
Cloak.: of Sl JdKgi 5 f 349 
CloctfS, E, ; revie* by.—A^^. 
presented f * 

BzinifJi 7 jr£*r, 457-60 
Oothcs; ^omen must not iiep over, 
Greek t^indi, jp 
Quh : of Pagdo, 13$ 

Gym emus King, w King Gymenus 
Cooj 4 In iiansp r^r Sn^aaiiutiii 

Cobra^ i*r Snak^ 

Cock : i ri animal eyde n China, 119; 
ro folktale, IQQ; killed for untimely 
crow, S itm Leone, £7; while 
^cnbesd at wtfance new liodise. 
Falm-sint, 58 

CocoEi-bcrjiS - In hupliitna] rite T Yuta^ 
tan, ifiz 

OjCuIId : serpent proce^iijii m, ibj o[ 
(gfitfc/J* ilS 
Cod, bile of, 14, ?6 K 47 
Coffee t libanon poured when drink- 
iitg, Palestine, £7 

Cains 1 placed under thicsbMil, PaJts- 
tio^p 5S 

Calk^LimaL, 77 - 83 , je 9 . 3 , 3 s, 

4 -i- 4 i 

O 1 ’lk LjI-l, till] of; in folktale 1 27,45 

Cologm: ■ babies from Kunfliert * well, 

Colombia, Me Cuajcro dans 
taluun in folklore 1 {x& irHLi>r 
tL’^ur:, jHtjl ltj Ked) r 
Jvws^b beliefs about, Fulestine* jjr^ 

Cairtjia^, fKicnLa .-if, j** South 
Conull CtirjQch, raid of* 143 
Conan of ihe Fianftjt, 27, to 
CnccliohLLt, Kiog r st* King Cnn^bobor 
Conganchflea, brother of Cund, jin 
Conger eel, #« Eel 
Congo. kin|rdom of, m Kongo 
Connaught 1 (,w afj# Gftiwiy - if uyo - 
Roscommon - f and Sbgo}; Cei ibe 
champion, 21$ ; Hyfoi Tte fob* 

*i<wi $atwp 5/ CfnwtAJ reviewed, 
_ 347 -fO 

Cot™ I u, fotktaki ol 49, tjz, 134, 153 
Cong-ia^itoe, i£r Eurmil iLi -Kablia 
Coiiy V. c; \ Brittany 
MsttffiteE Ctishorn h 44S ; Nflr.a on 
aomi Early Ecclesiastical Practices 
in Aitneoii, 432-5; Shetland 

Brownie, 440 1 


Gsak T A. B. ^ Tfie European Sky-God* 
VIIL The CdU, 24 53 
Cbfiijier'ii Creek, j-*y Bareoo river 
Corn!; amulet ^Alnsl evil eye, luuly, 

Cofimh ; ^uzrifitml CustoreLt r9 
CornuCp King, iw King Conoue 
Com, Mt Ekarley ; Oats 
Corn Spirits;, vegetatinn sonlii, and the 
ilk#: FrEuer ! - ddrni.\ Af 2 u\ ^iaViJ 
reviewed, .220-4- The GmiS iin-i 
tbe FdLes of Adi mis, by Miss J_ L- 
Weston, 4, 7, JS3-303 
Corneliun ; as amulet, S3. Africa, 249 
Cornwall: i iff St Levan's well' 

Si Madeofj’i well} 5 as 
Mo; wells core diseases;, 254 
Coipi creugb, Puleftine Ae,, 67 
CorjBUf- S-ioor, The : A Dun isb Sur ■ 
WiaJp by H, F. Fetlberg, jot, 
J^ 4 v 5 

Corpui r^jinini ieftsi; bull sncTilieed, 
MwidlJeSf 435 

Cciitfcf.p< iti denct-, 89-94+ 2la-fi, j 3^. 

4 * ; 44J.5U 

Corsica,; folk Cal 1 oj 
Cos; fowl-killing Costom, tlreck 

islands, 330; meerlng p»even is 
deeuy pf cotpe, 331 
Kbuil 

CflEz-d'Ofj if* Bd-aone ~ r amt Pretncaoi 
Cmgb, amulet fnr, Fidestine, 70 
Gnimat 11F [ - ik ljjfe Sodetj"; elce- 
tfon, 4-5; repot E, 6 »n 
Ccnrlship uu^tcims ami M-licfs ; draw- 
inglilisofl implies bettothul+ Lreknd. 
44b; iieland h 77, 44S ; Japan, 2 JO 
v-jw: abortion caused bv culling 
muMeil hiil, X-orfolk, ^ j6 r cbumis 
lo prevent casLmg satves p Shnop- 
lime, 4.3? ; in CucfiuJftuin sagas. 
t+S; in folktales, Sweden. 195 ; 
Li-., 223 ■ milking, it. Milking 
Crwiy shell l Ai amulet, Sicnu Leun# 
ProtflCttriaEft, 446; as turrettcy, 
India, 431 

Cos + MifliS M, Roatfc; Ciuflercllft, 
h J 9 C 2 o 3 

Crab: in fulklaJe, Matuy Slates, 29 
Crane: in table, 17; in folktal#. 
Malay SlAles, 20 

Lra. ? fcti i r p I B,; IJuitding Cust-oms* 
84 ifiaff} t Obiection to 3 ["ortrni Lure, 
» 3'4 

Lrathie: a^ncnliurai eosi-.-m^ IIul- 
Itjwe'etii bj : ■nimBk 1 iiinh Custom, 
83: bttnul <rusloms+ ^5-6 
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from* So-S 

Criiii inftlc : ccremullUt cxindi amide n, 
j :Ltnk jVE , 33 

Crrjcodde: in folktale, China Msd 
Japan, 30 ; ai waLct |^oc£, IndU, 
3 ?^ 373 , 

Croef-us King, jse King Cruets. 1 * 

Crota \&chs -. as gr&TTts,, IDkuI^ 24J 
Citwkc^ W.: n.ii','; ,'n Fylk Traditions 
caf the Mughal Empeinr?, 427 32; 
Homeric M-liire, 361 ? reviews 
by,—Chavannes 1 /_/ Cjr/c 7 tire iri 
Atm ,-IniM JJi.T, r19-20 L Qllingin 1 * 

.4 r:w; Thiseb 

tcn-Dyer's ■;/" 

350-1 - Gurdnn’s T&t Jrf'- P + 
340-3 : Skeat and Pkgdm's jPj^oh 
^yi 0/ ^ie fimiMJiiiip 

451-6; Rivers' T’jfcf Thrin. lnz-5 
Circs j against portraiture, Valid. 83; 
cottnn tniwed in form of ? Jutland, 
366 ; invoked to bathing, Falestinfiy 
6[ i open sejssors, on c~irp-c, Snntt’ 
cfiniLviA, 366, J6S; struwE bid in, 1 
urtttar RStro-ui Jutland, 366, 36b 
CiL^ring of roads^ plate fur feo-t. 
Siam Leone, 87 

Crow : in fable, 17; in folktales, 
Sweden, 197, 303^3 Partitf i>f bun 
die Blessed, Mf’nLef:, 131 
Crustacea in folklore., sea Crab 
Cnchuiainn s-vgaa; C- 4ind King Curoi, 
53, I4S, 230 ; 71 / PkaMlem Cfc/rW 
iy“C t 143 ; C recalled from hell by 
Su Patrick, 147-8., 446 s TAa 
M pf C, M .14-5 ? C slays Cnland" ■ 
dog, -Jo-1 ; in story of Cellthar,, 
219- jd ; nance, 22-Sj rial Da Giber - 

Wtntd t 153 1 TAi 0 / Em&*i 

445 . « 3 j. M 3 . 44 « 

Cmrkoo: ale drunk on hnX ti curing.. 

Shropshire U1-2 
"Otcfeowe King," by C. ¥. II 

Johnston, $ 10-3 
Col&Ttd die Smith,, 230-1 
Culrn*si Legend of St- Serf, 53 ; Sl. 

Serfs least, 34 
Cumberland, im CuflvAe 
Cumi, King r Sft King Cuioi 
CoTEingn m Imprecaxion* 

Cybele, the goddfS£ h ^2 
Cydade*, ur Mykonos 
CjwJf Tut': dtn AmmuuXi Z/ ( 

by 1£. Oiaviinnes^ reviewed, IIQ- 

Cyprus 1 in ancient Egyptian laic, 

j t; 


Dag da, The + 13S 

Dabomey [ in-> during fHouming, 

I^S 

Patry cusl&w athI beLScfi; Dairy 
Folklore in Wesn Norfolk, by Dc 
C. B, PlottKghl, 433-6 ; SheElaFiiiht 

44O ; T- 'dai, 105 

Dalc-lmm. [iibe 1 widow bo 

bi li^I" i^LricL'.- brotiier, T 05 
P^iiLn., M. Loclgwonii ; Popular 
roocjy of the Tkib>A 43 i S-gi 
Lbmac, parallel ro &ri?ry of r 2 O 
Pa nets ; murriigf*, Ireland* S2 ; r£- 
LLgionSn Aiglets, ^4^ 

Dim, son oF Aumcigrib. 432 
D&ra, _-i>n of SIulo ja h a n , 429 3P 
Da j l river: sarins;, 277 
Dnvitb Kuog^ Jcf King Da%id 
Davog flatr: bnildltig u-asloni, 84 
fjtAr£rf) 

Puy of Atonement ; only casL tiiy 
enjoined by Uw, 419 ; loll* 

day nF 76b miynil^ Jaws, 413 
Days and SeaKJE\u - Adar, mnnEh ofj 
4X0 ^ A'.isir, tiiiinLb of, 414, 4S6 l 
April* 34 T Uhadrapada^ matifn nf, 
Brab iiiiJia fast at quihi,HG^ 
solsticTfs, eon [0 nctions uf pbincLs,, 
and new and eu.L! .moon, 4n ; Chmak 
month, 223 : Chriy.m^udr, 357-S; 
Corfim LVjmini fbu^ jjj ; l>av of 
Aiolteinent, 41 b 419; Dseemter, 
557‘ s - 4 4, i47'S° r Easier 

P 4 y n 257: Easier Monday, 2 ?Q ; 
l'a-r<Ln]Je h 257, 34^ 157 $'* 

February, 333 - 4 , 44 : Fnday, 7^? 
C.’.yy Fawkes' Pay, 4 j& P 449 ^4 
ilalluwcen. ,S; T 4j7-»! 

4E5, 439i J^Eyp 34 is June, 4 J&: 
Karnlrs, 4I4J Ivitir m-jClth, 4°^ + 
Lent, ?S, 331, 337-S, 393 . 4 ° 9 -i& S 
Maids, 4 r 4 , 4344 MaV, 187-91.253, 
33* 334, 357 S j M*y Ita^y, 357 8: 
Midday. 330; Midanunmer Lvt, 
438; Mapday. 4X5? Night, 

M li 33^370; November, 223, 41S* 
438 9, 449-501 October, 15,437-8: 

Halves, 75.395 i KAirunlan,416-K: 
Sabbath, *cr -4 3 Si. PjitLcmro s 
Feast, 1 S? 91 ; St, Stephen’s Pay* 
43B-Q: September, 331 2 ; Sbobitib, 
4x4; Snndo:y 4 ^55. 257, 4 * 5 ~b l 
Tburtalty, 6S, 1S7 ; Twelttb Kigbt, 
439: Twilighl. 4tot ^edne^Jiy, 
3 ^7 * \\ b Laiin Lide T 277 
De-ith and funerpj euatoms and botiais; 
(s& aj'jTLJ Gboits; Graves: *nJ 
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Omensj r burUE customs Cmihie* 

jtitUridp 36$, MiUf 

456 ; hum! q( am pntatedUmla, §2 ■ 5* 
Hit chair or ftooUearn 
afterwards ovei^tp Jutland* 366; 
children jmsetl thrice over parent’* 
corps** Sienffi Lean** $S ; coffin 
led bjf rope* Cmhie T Sdt outdo 

piuveil in figiirt fli Cr-S(.em- 
dEnaria, 366, 368 * sarp^ tarried 
om fees fcittiuo&i 369; oorpre con- 
fined Iti gave by eitcrcjam <>r dob 
Stavt* Scan&nivLi, 367 1 Etrtpse 
does Mf dtcay IF S nested Itefore* 
Cus, 3ji 3 eurpw dinirutrrod aflei 
th«e yeaes. if imdetayeti a vampire* 
Greek islands, 33< f The Corpsc- 
Utxif : A Ijiiiii'h Survival, }ry H, F* 
Fdib_ig P 361*564-75 ; c- 'ip* 

has needles run inlu snles, futlitid, 
366* j6£ ■* corpse iHjwvfll lhrou^h 
hob in will, IceiinJ ,v<:.. 371-43 
ccqrie bus Ids tied i-.igeiEier, Jut- 
land* 366, $ 6 & ; erased HUiWv Laid 
under shroud. J inland* i&6 ; ihmd * 
bud i.if, jfr J lad 1-3 : akad sElm 

Stem Leone* S8; dead can ■ 
mu take ^hdrt eui 3 369 ; deni tread 
[mli.- l-L-mreen graves*, Scandinavia, 
367; df-i-1 wursiJdpped r Oudh, 401 ; 
deatli, idea r>f p in lower culture, 
402-h ; eating mi done near burial 
place, MaarU, 4*H. or in house with 
corpse* India, 4*4, J*ws* 405-63 
fasting atter death, India l\-c,, 597- 
4103 feast of dead* Flikmn*, 99; 
flax, seed strewn round hoe**;, Scan¬ 
dinavia* 366, 3 fhrmub tm 

Hnlidancing death* l r aLesiLne P 65 ; 
fULure Lite* beliefs alsoul* S"4n- 
dinavb, 566-70 ; jjpdEE cm rood to 
chtrrchynrd h urp upside down, Sw e 
de34 369; helping fe*aiii of deed 
children* jftpfim T 2 JQ: jars ami 
■jijCepntL'. Lirrneil upside dawn, Jut- 
Iflhdi imringHI Khar'i-’* 14^1 

hjl :li 11 r id Kltft&b* 241 - 3 ; 

jnoummg auftoms* BtiLish Ced- 
ainhki, 39H 3 owning windows Stc. 
«t> release ^ml, 215* ScRmJItlttiniL, 
47a | rnnf opened to feU-a*c Utt2* 
Scandsnayli, saeiiheL^ to 

manes, Chi:.a, 40j . scisM^r* bid 
open on corpse* Jutland,, 560* viol 
havers round corpse for 3 night*, 
IVffeia* 405 * saiddes* custom* in 
Imtying, ^rantlinavia i r c L , 3 


Eafikt to cleanse remains nf these 
diitig unnatural dtathi, KIhels. 34 17 
untMptised huded afser sundown, 
Cralnie, 8-3 1 waler in kiunc and 
adjoining boaies thrown away after 
deaths Jews* 405 

Death* god of: Gaul, 12 J* 1 59-40 ; 

Kalonga* Angola* 359 
Draih Tata cf iht Uliifr j^irnd, 31 ^, 
bj' K. Meyer, renewed, 224 j 23"- 
Jt 

■ Eteath';-: Deeds*." a Bi^localed Ston * 
by A- Lan^* 56i T 576 90 
Deccan : Mahrattas* 4,27 
December : (r« j/j j Chritimailidt ; 
Kinun \. ami Sr.. Stephen's: DdyJ; 
gay burnt cm Last nlj^hl af year, 
Guernsey, 449-5* 

Deer 3 1 . = l alia Mouse deed 3 dri-. iog* 
M ala^-s, 248 ; white ice hack of 
Annwn, 345 

Deisi of Munster e in death siflfjf of 
CelLchai, 229 

Deity* concepdcms of 1 Hoffm.inh's 
Z .4 ,ir i'Efrt Swprfmt tkei 

hi Ptmfiei Nim^ Cwtrihth renewal, 
467-9: pantheon jatuka^, 22, And 
amongst Todas, EDj-4 - Torres 
Straiti* 45S 

Dfltrt : limit bv Shals Jiihifl, i-7^ :n 
folk tides* 428-9, 432 
Delphi 3 picture of Qefbdft, 19 
Deluge leffends, 24a 
Drapi -fia ,Ltud evil spiiiL^: ok# 

I hjvjl; and Jlnns! 7 Qiu*e diseases, 
Bilsdne* 71* Jinrl echpse h Baby 
ItiriK 416; dangerau^ plirases, 
f'alestiue, 58 ; «ety per n>n has 
mfeiftal dtnable, Pilrttint* 71 * 
favourite haunts nf* Fabtrine* jS; 
hymtw in chartnfc iU?siiibt T Ireland. 
34 S; sik h^vps off. FtdesEine, "0 ; 
7 pecride over rriohlki Ad*!. 
ianians* 416; jilngiing w*raa afT, 
T’aSestsne* 59 

1 Herddghshire: hvihhing rar apple*-, 
Vlalluwe'en, 4^8 

OmimaTh 3 \ue ah.' Faroe ULantb : 

I iii -erd m d ■ l eeknd 3 ami Julland) 3 
fplklnln* ina* 195-7, 30 1-2 * Tbr 
Clonic-Door: A Danish Survival, 
by II. F. Feilberg* 361* 364-75 
Dennett, K E. : At the B^ck of Ih* 
Black Man’s Mind, 432-5 
DcrbysbiEe* jfr Helper; ami Tirle*w-t-]l 
I^ermuL OT>yna T uT the Fiannai 28- 
Jl, 45 - 6 , 43 
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DerdEhti: as related to Evil Fewtn* 
Palestine. $$, 5 ^. 5 # f 

Development, Tha t ^ the Idea Of 1 
Katies in Cel lie LiiertJtm, by MUs 
E. Hull, 1. ? T iai-65 ; enafflirati 
by H. d r Atbois da Jubainville, 
339-40, an'! A- NslHt 44S-S 
Devi] j In legend of sKimir. 74 i h=E 
evil than oern^St 58 
Devonshire; (ire Dsri river b 

opening windows &c. to release 
soul, 2KJ 

PtiAiw^j District, f£* MaUan temple 
Z?Ka^/ aflkm#al f A, by E. Qdlggtn, 
reviewed, izd 

BiiUUt, grave cif+ Bl ftaim T ire Nenu* 
wood of 

Diarmtiiid iind Grfiinni, 2-5 r 2&j 3^* 
53 4.47 >5, 5^ 

Dido* Queen* j«r QdEdL Dtdo 
Dicri, Trf Dicjeri 
Dietrich ofBerP£ r sa^ 0f 3 Jl»‘9 
Diryeri tribe : All Father belier, 4&7 * 
rruirriage customs and Lotus, l6j-S| 
173-0. 180-5, 307. 310-3* 315 
Dinri ^flrlm*, ^c h 2 *4- f 2 ? 

DU Pater r ancesLnT of Giluft tJ4i 
15^. J 39 1 GilHc figure of* I3 S. 

13^-7 1 ntallcl-l^aricLg functional/, 
Roman games, 139 _ _ 

Diseases ; Closed few dcVill, I^alesiillfi 
Jews, 71, it on go, Kafirs* 34*s or 
jinn, Algiers^ 24^ V nired by shied 
from LtvC* Palestine. 69 -7°. ™ welU, 
ay-Bs j tranaftned Mi trees* PalaS- 
Oiic T &9 „ . 

Divitutma; by asLt*igali, 214 - by 
birds. PalcsTtce, 71 ; by colours, 
Palcsdnf!, Jl -3; by cgg-bfwkmr, 
Klurff, 343 ? by btat name heard, 
RdBCOUimna, 43^ 1, by newt* Japan, 
270 ; by Otts, RoMfSEHm, 4 jE ; 

by rcL5b%hfHt KestraBHiMiQi 439; 

ilf g^ j Rcaecmnfion, 459 : of future 

hnaband, Roscointrion., 438 
PivyJiTHdljiir the, 

Upon* icr 1 inn 

Doekhu, dog of Cdtcbur, 2jP 
Dor i amulets roTt Mrttine* 7f> ; in 
Linirn^i cycle, China, 11-91 in folk ‘ 
tale,. i^S. sen, 150 * puppy bum 
Annum, 14J: tables from fcailng 
gran bird, Greek bakiids, 339- of 
St, kcn:h r Italy, P^o I /fart) 

Pug-tale ; healed by St Domenico, 
Italy, 187 

Dolmen* : pdndDglt Talu, ioj 


Don, Esther of Bran the Blessed, 131 
DGn, the Sons of, 143* 145 
Donegal;: a/r* plenties; Lough 

Derg S Mcenawarmia ; mA Tatf 
island) J Qd^figpnb A Dimitri &J 
Ibmtgel iCTiewtdf 120 
Donkev: amulftw far, Falesdnt. 7°7 
in fable, 17; in plfEnre, DelpWf 
19 ; riding £>n gives hriiie* hag 
tetibt Greek tdtsim 53 ^ 

DtKir ringv and hapdics, m charm tor 
wealth- ebiekcoa, Greek Ulands, 33 1 
Doorsteps, J« Thtesbold 
Doomtyi j ha uni of evil spirit** 
Palestine, 58 

DorinhH - of Elyrian origin, 457 
Dothiin : in legend of Joseph, 75 
Dough: giving at night endangers 
animals* EondiTJuni* 33 1 1 women 
uiusr not step over, or watch 
kneading* Greek islands, 3 P 
Dove: in C^-rail romance, ^ 95 _? *M’ 
rificed to Adoni^ 295; whise, in 
folktale, Denmark, 196 
Dragon 1 in animal cycle. Qdn** H9 
Dreams: troin bongo, Kabrs. 3^6 
Dresden: boilding custom, S4 
Druidv: Caesai " upon, 115 J gPj 4 
sickle for miitktoe. ^6 ; pCWtioD Ul 
Gant £lC, comp» fed. I aS f St. 
F^nick's lipnn fleaihsLf 34 & 

Dumb Dubht Klfifi, w Dimeb 
Dubb 

fjLula ; deity Nj-itillbi* 230. 444 
Duljhios: tn tale of DUrmind, 24. 

Diiiker t Bftfftntt or Duikers a Biisuto 
sub-clan, 445 

1 Dam hi Ft an : St- ^benf s well, 34 
EHnmliiiltanahiK, s*e Dmnhort^P 
DumfEltsshire, itt L-ringhoim 
Dun M-jjusc, talc of, 23a 
Dunghills: haunts of evd spints, 
Falfestine, 5d 

PuflLiim county, lit Fief so Bridge 
Dutch folklore, :nf Holland 
Dwelling, rre Cave i Il<HiK: *ina 

ThrtSotrid 

Draks; mnnmbig customs, 4°3 
Gyved : F> ! wS 1 prirtC 4 of, 140-50 

i Ea-^t Indies, W Borneo: Jara; 
Bdmey islands New G®mh 
\ias;' FdeW Uiands: mml tomato 
F-as-lcr Day : wndi ciW-tom, Tfcdeswell, 

Eastef Island 1 umutning cUMOcn. 401 
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E**t£r Mondays well ctuimn* I lease, 

m 

Eastertide : fra ctZrp Euter I>ay : toref 
Foster Monday); cb iirtfl-alG, Wilts, 
341 » hm\ nought, Fcnn. P 

_ 357 ? hours, 3$ 

Eating j abstention frum food or 
particular foods al speci^E times 
and pl_u:*>, st'c Fasting; dangerous 
in thunderstorm., GernUiny, 41a* 
imly in sanliRhip India and Coast 
Sallsh [nfjinns 411 
EcdcGiBstci, fcUi> I. :.f: u!- related Lo 
(!e-| 1 ac Triads, 223 

Eclipse : 4*11 ins*?>3 by 7 eidl spirhs, 
Babylonia, 4 bo ; ewtibefil vessels 
brrjUen ufler, India, 410 ; Euiuinjj 
au iadsa-, HQ, Jew^ 411; PMr, 410 
Editor 1 short notices by,—^runibkt B 

Fdillarz and SitferstifitEtdtff 
f Lt-bilUSH CiVinty (Pi nn jylz vjpj ia) , 
156 7 ; T&f Imperial Ga&Itetr f 
India Y Thi Indian md. /, 

355-6 ; JtiHrtinl f iAe Folk- 

Sxitlf, r,vi'. ///, Part f f 33S-6Q ; 
/mown! the (frpsp-Ijrrt Shitty, 

360 ; Gcnah 1 # /ftp Afaytr? *inl 
tfeir Sttnf, 357 ; Srtw&K&ral 
w/._ // p 554-5 

Eel: conger- M*kv.| make* bnir growj 
Gr«± islands, 330; in, Mkule, 
I7 J S ; ucudteed from "entrails uf 
earth/’ Amiotle, 214 
Et^i dnrination by, Klansk, 2 42; 
nod -ct to hftlch ^mc month,. 
Greek islands, 331 ; of sTorb good 
for rtphthalrnro, Greek islands, 319 
i'-£>i' E: i - ■-' Jf-w Ah: jLundtia ; Cairo ; 
Nile; tJsiris ; 2>:iis ; iaoisdan ; j?W 
Thebes}; Wiedemann’s- Aftdgyf- 
tiliAc Sa^if MhJM djnrii-Ji slewed, 
4J6-8 5 larrffi/,—earring of il'peir* 
zrj; cWly cunneeiei vrttb (Eml, 
12^; cyde of 12 animal*, I [9! 
fasting, ceremonial, 393 ; foaiivnli, 

: 23 > folktale*, I Bo-b: levcnge 
blL^C, tij r ^Lrri|i>:KP r 393 - 4 ; m/jYp*, 
child ceremonially liuili -d, 20r, 264 
Ebine, daughter of Kin^ Mcs, 293 
Elatas rim: cuts! ntnlitT, 271 
El Ohadr, _ r =v Elijah ; lmi/SL George 
E 3 ti:ii^ : All Father belief, 46S 
Elepbani: in f-->Lkt-de F Africa. 239-40; 

Cranesh, t deitii, Jfittia, 271 
Elijah : r_ivif of. Ml Carmel, 69; fn* 
raVrd in Latliiiag,. Palestine, 61-2 
Elis, *t* Olympia 


' Hba^ : -: s+ [avandicrcs dc nn.tl/ h 11 s 
Elysrontp H Luifs 
Emcr, wife nf CuchdUinn, 4-1*5, II3, 
» 43 r 

Er.Rland : {w Rrhmm ; Mercia [ 
Midlands ; ami u.ndtr n a . *y' 
iittiniifi ); ballads* 470-2 ; Liiuiii'7 
folk]are, 9; Shone 1 ! [ 't of the 
Jngta-SajH} 4 A J d.v j ..■ v i r ■,■, rd, 35 E 
3 ; ami Sio/tii A Ib/itter 

Jfadadi, edrtfd by Sargent and 
Estired^c, revkwi-il F 470-2 
linLlebudi 5 human scapegoat, 434 
Eocbaid EeklKrl nf Alba, I4H 
Eliilepsy^ caosed hv drvil, hkitinr, 
?i 

Erechtbeiu, King, i f? King Erecbtheus 
Ei meric, sni.ni of, 1 iS 
Ermine r- k Li 1 -. wrjrn by At nioeLLin 
demy, 432-3 

Err.i]: itii*||etoe cat by Hays, 2ft 
E^ri.idi>s le R>js T in st.^ry nf !wain a 3& h 
4®. 52 

Es-hion i SL Helen 'e well custom* 357 
Eskimo : mounsing etutodm, 4436 ; 
sriKtsJ Lirgiiutakin by distrieti, 95. 

varies with seiLirusks, 96-101 ; 
song duel, 9^ - Et»m^ ^amej r 113 
Esier, rer Sl Osyrh's. Wr-ll 
Esrhonia: fire a/w Oestl ); inatrbige 
custom ^ 270 
Etain, folktale of p 227 
Etruscans 1 mallet m-mbol of ln£t=:tna'| 
■Jfiiy, !37 

EneJiaij^t: Easting before receiving, 393 
European Sky-Gtfdl, The s The Oh s 
VUI, by A- U. C->ok. 24 53 
Eve, jtnji4descend from, iAilssiinc, Ji 
EviJ cp t amnlrts against,, Greek 
islands, 33^ Iraly F 1^9, Morocco, 
,335i Palestirw* 70 ; Mock for 
printing .itnnlet'i, 23b * Influence Oil 

v:>dm] relatiiiih+.b i |w, 335 

Evil npiritE,, ; e4 - liutn^tL^ an cl evis spirits 
Filiation vjCutturt r Tftt, twd Otkfr 
i */injjjp hy Lr. Gem A. L. F_ Pixc 

kivdfr^ reviewed, 217-jo 
Ewe tribe; M4 wcl, hyinti and panrt&c^ 
to, 468 

Exhilu:- At meetings, 7, 362-3 

Esogamy ; Aastmltfl^ 307 I1 + Gal\m », 
3^3 

Eye di^uc-s i hymn^ as charmi- Iot, 
Coonaurgfii, 348 : atorks" aggs f«nr F 
Greek isEand.% 329 : treated at wells, 
England p 253-4 
Eyrbyggj* s*g Mk« 37d-i 
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Fables, i£€ f|b]ei 

Fairies! t >3 igli l taffies on I lallcwefen., 
Rc^ommou, ^37 ; hymn as charm 
again*!, Conmuighl. 34 ^ 
l’.|irv MiMIMh Irpc of folk Saks, 44, 48 
FclIuids Lake t Imiik* ioulsi Lite in , 269 
F'fttgn r irduiid or: raid of CHChuloinn r 
143, 148 

I' ajoc island*: folktale, 194 5 
Fa-ning : The Principle- flf Fasting 
by 1 *t. E. WestffllM J91-4 -- 1 
Fathepnghl, fa* Agnatmn ur fether- 
rigbi 

F oils t Engfend, 34I i. F.^iicm. 99: 
India, JJl-Jf 3 J 4 J J"* 5 - 395 1 
Morocco, 395 

Febrmty : hr.- oJ.fi 1 Shnli.uli ); Sitti 
h.'.^svial, Maitn-r, 333-4 
Feeble-minded, uu Imbecile 
Fcilfetg, H. F. : The Coipc^ -Th**ri 
A Danish Survival, Jbl. 364 7 & 

(//iifrl 

Femides, Animal* in Folklore; 
Women 

FeraiWh.. magic BhiptHttkku, 2 ?« 20 
FurchErtnc ibif aged, 133 

Fergp:- Fiftnvel t the poet, 27 S. 30 
FeWHUnp; relic Ah J 0 - 
FetsshLsm s Tt;ivili r 237 1 Sierra l^pane 
Pretectoiftie, 362-3. I/^ J S 
FLuinih ihe, m folktales, z7 _ l f . 47 
Fiddle 11 , gome lcF p 22 ^ 

Fiteihirs : i m oAitf l nehteith};. St- 

Serf‘i riviT 1 e\ 33 

Fifth iff November, Tha, and Guy 
Fawkes, by Mias M. Pe.jrei^elt, 
441} 50 

Fur-tree 1 jrtrn live in h Piloting 70 
Fiji island* : tasting tvs muttfaing, 309 
Ftnlund 1 : folkUbi 193 
Finn MacQmL s lw u/m Oss ionic 
HgU I : m folic 1 afea. 27- 31 , 43 ^ 6 . 4 ® 

Fkrtc, iff IbvtSi 

Fiie: (jw a£w Torches] 3 bonfires. 
Midsummer Kvt. Ko-n.irimrjrn, 4jS? 
in charm for niliftjj; rhild, Sema^ 
356 ; fisy; ricks earned and him I by 
britltgrooErt, Gaik*; jinns crouEcd 
frum, I'alrs-iinc, 64; hoi lit in 
buisFie of death, India -kc-, 4°5“6l 
live ccml in ehiim to protect 
animal*, Uoudroum, 331 
Elmwood j a itmh twigs not £nl 
j^aiher^l, PilpsTmir, 64 
Firstborn 1 fas? tn *vt of 1 Werner, 
Tews, 395 ; Miul in nr *\y hatched 
bird, Malay tribe, 455 


Firth nf Forth, ftf Iridakdlh 
Fir-tree : for molnE* new ly built bouse, 
Davos PLatit and Dresden. S4 
\; splints hurni in it of 
fiddle HaJk'we'cn, Bropinii, S3 
FEuh in folklore 1 (/■?* (."had ^ Ed 1 
Gnbj ; Gtty pullet I Hettlng; Mf 
Salmi 1 n) i amulel figoinftt nil e^fc. 
Iliiv K |!^9 ^ emblein of fertility, 
Aivvrki ant! IndiPh =7° S wue-t 
hiiiflt jls, 273 

Facing eHmouu und ljeliefa: lucky 

1*111*1 Whiiby, 250 

Fits : horn felling when hfildlttg water- 
lily, H ullimd, 379 
Fbi'Ei Manivifcdi, pcwrt n 429 
Flask : amufet a^aimt tfsil eye, Illtly, 
iS^' . _ 

flni tceil: itiewTL round licwase nHel 

fwrteraJ, ScandifilLvia, jGb, 

Flinders Raug^ 1 tribal organreaskirt, 
lS4 

Flood legcndin rfr Deluge kgeoda 
Florida, '• * Semieiile Imd-ums ^ 
Flowed in fblkloEC [■*** Nir 
CL^hiis ; and Water-lily): in agri- 
cutSnnJ ftiapc, Inili*-, 33a ; irt h*p- 
ti^ftsulrile, VoejiiiLn h 262; 11 (tower 
tbccnr c^r origin o( Negritudccnia- 
titih, 452-3 t offefrti to oHnta si^ni 
fi r on bom child, blalay tribtfs^JS S 
oftL-red to spring, 

Fo, Onnese IMdha. 27J 

Fftligito: St- Ifemenko, iis“-8i 310 

J-vWor* and »/ 

J.itetHw Cmmijf tFkmmsytnmitih 
bj- E_ Giumbioe, ihoft notice ofj 

by i- 1 . Se^iiUfirti 

iirknt di 110 3 _ _ _ 

Ffillilore of Arktudc, by T. L. Uinci, 

#/ fFii’Jwrw, by T- F. Thiid* 
tQD-Liyer, rcWcwpd, 

Folk-Medicine Nisnory^Lr^re, elc 
from the Aigesn Itl^mds, by W. tL 
Fatotr. 339-31 

Follt-savingis, jw l'roVH=fbs 
Fulk'M.Lgs 1 BftJtha, S -9 ! Ensknd, 
sEn, J57‘to. *M, 44 A 47 ^ a ! 

lisk-im... $8; G weki. »; kliM, 
347-50, 439 ; Spoibrnd, i*-o. ^9- 
90, 246-7. 470 2 

Folk Sc-ng HtdTaio, by M. Etiwrr t 
449 

Folkula f [m Wfh- urtiiV r TViribaa 
.'y/tfii ittfA at dsderdlih Africa, 
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*^■ 4 ° i beast bdies, II, Ifoy, »; 
Bd^mu, iQfj ; Bohemia, 193.3 ■ 
CcJtk F 44-5 ^ Chiisa^ 20 j Denmark, 
*44 ?. 300-1,20^7: Egypt, aadfiflt, 
II6 S; England, Faroe 

island^, 1-94-3 ; Finland, r93 ; 
France-, in, Sqx-j; Gcnninv, m f 
m % ST2 £ GestH KuiiLLi ij- 

cruni a 14, 17; gip^ 360 ; Greek*, 
r # i HlgtLmdih, 24-6,45, 192- 

3 llollnfid* 192 ; Hungary* 192 ; 
ImdiE, 20-1, 242, 427.32 : Ireland, 
24, 27 31, 44 - 5 1 1 3 3 t M3* 

327-31 ; Italy, 192 3; J.iptll], ZO J 
12 - 33 ; UThsi 4 j 3 W t 193; 
20, 347.fi ? M >mwfik, 192 ; 
Scirwmy, 192; Palestine,. ^7,62-4 ■ 
Poland, I>32.3; Polynesia, 396-7; 
Pffttug at, 193 - Russia., 591-3 : 
&£aio 4 ElUlvia.* 192- 5 ; Skv-DTiii, 193 h 
J6d : 5 poin* lyj : Sweden* 192-5, 
197-200, 203 -ti 3 SwiiseHEmd, m ; 
Tibet* 17, 20; Tyrol* 193 : Wales, 
„ 35 . I 43 i * 45 . ^40-50, 360, 448 
* elk! ale Wanted, by VV T A, Hauss- 
nmm w 93-4 

Folk Tnulitiorii 0/ tJjs Mu gl-ia ] Eui-*- 
perors, by K. IL I-odj, 427-32 
Fattlcbur, trucker, 27 r 29, 30 
Famom: chiefs of, 132-4, 139; of 
Lochlami, 27, 32 

ffoita imt, Zir, Cfn tfj {A kfri), 

Crjynn. fi £audjl*aur; 1) ASgtr r by 
F B. Andrews. reviewed, i|i 
Footprints 3 e-urLb from in charm to 
dew MV love, Greek iaUfldv 330 
Forhi 11 Lft^n chamber^ 35a 
Formal! r|ic Wily of Lusk, 333 
Fonihc-jjipns t --pints dwell to, jltakas, 
22 

Forty 1 dayi bidbig caul under altar* 
Greek L[jiflffo r 330 
F*nrndatLon. sacfiBteSj ;aiakea T ai 
Fuun LiijiLB, urWdb' 

Fowler's Hay: tribal organiHatjun, 1S4 
Fowls T (2M alta Cnck s Hen); 
■darm to slreitgllien chickens, Greek 
iilajiiJs, 331 j chicken's heui: gives 
biiby early speech, Greek idiUlds* 
330: killing, CUHCmi an, Greek 
inlands,, 3303 sacrificed, Palestine, 
67 

Fox: in Fable, 17 * mitered, Panlaj 
433 * *^in worn by defgv, Armenia, 
43*3 

Fe* Indians: Casting after dtalh* son 
Fna^cb, the mid of, 143 


I 1 lance ’ {iftf m£& Aquitaine; Ra^jue-; 
Budebes - du - Rh£ne ^ Bretagne ; 
Oriira; Cftte d'Chr; Gud; l .^ul; 
Liirrainc ; Pari*; Rhone; Seine 
loiericnre; Vauduse; jxJ Va^esJ; 
fdktale, iga; r Scbiilnt'a L*F&& fox; 
Jd frxn-t review rij, 3 rc-2; Lkpenidg 
Windows iiiia Ui release saul. 2(5 
f ranch, W, : -Xgirtcultuial Saper^ti- 
tiotts. in Belliiy, J51-5 
Franklsch-Ilenneburg : baotei 
Kecoele Welk| stilS.g 
Franks: vacn6ce on crossing rirei, 276 
Fiaoeh, ule of dcsib of, 24-ti 
FjJWl* Df. T. G, f cumnsacicalinn^ 

from, 331-6 

Freetown : Some W^r African Cua- 
toms, by AL*iose, B6-B 
Friday: Jews tvgin ncMhing, FaJesrine, 

7 a 

Frwjslafldi; watM-Sily myatertou®, 270 
bright ; cured by eating pigeon's 
hia.rt, Greek isbmLtj, 3^ 

Frnrr. baby aj.F|. 4 rir 5 J_, F BohemJbi, jrkS; 

in magic rain rite, India, 333; water 
Spirit s&j 273 

Frail and vegetal,!*<- in folklore s {i*t 
a/ic Apple i Bonu beniiu ; PJaw-s; 
Mandiake; MiMUhlasb ^Service- 
tree ; duJ Sloe 11 ["serries hLtghred 
by foirics on Halluwe'en, Rosciacn- 
1 UUH+ 437 

Fiuii-tJTOi {j At&fsv Apple-tree); in 
folk! alc T Ireland, Jfi, 33.3 
Fnegiftn:-: All Father belief, 46S 
FumigaLing iufini*, Africa, 2bj 
Fmn« lift, beliefs atxiur, tet Death 
rtnii bmcml cjostonis ajid (reliefs 

Gabriel bounds, 342 
Gadea: Mdkait barnt in eiiigy, iai 
Galaharf Itgenii^, 397 
Gsdlas : mairiage customs -, 

Galwayt marriage cu5loEfti p 77-fix; 

, to Other-World from, tefi 

jmsalem.ygi Kalirs h 344; 
rbymsug, Scntlakid, 247 ; Swedins, 
33S: string gaflicsj ili-6 a 325-9 
CiftntshLj Indian dei(y, 271 
l iuhgcs: children ?mcri£ced to, 276 
Gwdt DepL uf ± ixx Sfmes 
Gardens : ta^Pfld during catamenia^ 
Greek bhmdsj 330 
GarimcnLni, wt Clodies 
Gaiicr, D| r M,: elttlitra as president. 
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G-ittr Clly ' spirit dwells in, j^la^as, 22 \ 
Gu-d : (jaw a/jw AjriTTfiCTi ; cf it r/N Ernes L 
bronze figure, 125 ? cnins, 137-83 * 
descent tram god of Demo, 125, 

136 1 hammer symbol., [ jt ? ; raven 
as symbol r 13 1 : mutk, EgVptkn 
cults in* I2j£ 

Gautama Biiddha^ itr Buddha 
OftWiln, nephew of Ktnjff Apthur, 37- 
H 42, 4?p ji. aSfi^ia, aga-3. 
^S- 9 - 3 «>, 3 M , 
iTaf-nkWiii^ : tiered tree,, 69 
Gazelle : in folktale. Tibet, 2Q 
Genealajp^w fecfln%, 105 

Georgia S sprinkling Edams with salt, 

267 

Germany; (j*v o&a E*vmrk; liiaa- 
denburg; Bmttrwkk; EIslsS ; 
F? r*nHvh - Heftn^tatg ; Halle ; 

I £ an over; Ht-se; M edilenlmig ; 
Oldenburg : Pfalz ; Pmssm f 

Hhcnisb PrUSH*: Mxony : Sebl^ 
wdg-Holitem; Silesia; Swabia; 
ami Wt^r): iinri-W h baptismal rite 
in, 363-3+ 365 ; ealing in lfrunrier- 
ttortu dangerous, 4IO; folktales, 
JOS-J. 273-5 ; Ladybird brings 
tab* e s’ son is, 369 ; nstxm-spOt 
legend, 279; as^A, *- water sprites 
steal children, £75, zSot opening 
windows &c r 10 release soul, 21 $ ; 
run charm, 277-S 
Gc-sta Romanormn, 14. 17 
Ghn^arapeu, tall god, 104 
Ghosts: altering position of door 
keeps 11 at, 369 ; E«rt*ft?r{l ghost, 
376 ; hanging up curt- wheel com¬ 
pels ghosts to nm lb rough all 
its Ti3l% ScAndinavU, 369 ; hud 
by 1 2 piuaoiett Oxfordshire, 343 = 
inune not used in story, Jerusalem, 
1J6; pr^tas In jatakas, J2 ; strewing 
flaa-sced compels |hctfts to count. 
Scimdinavia, 366, 3b# 369 1 wor¬ 
shipped, jitritfLSs 22 
Gilk Dneker, folktale of P * 7 - 35 « 45 9 
Gipsies ; fitmuf of fht Gyf'iy-LBTt 
Shirty* sbait notice of, 360 
GirNt Jrf Women 
Glam organ* Hi G.«wer 
Glams r Canton tff : portraiture not 
objected to, £4 

GksEynburv t ±3 Hades, I40 ; holy 
well, 2 W 5 

Glen Cuaich ; death cf Fra neb, 36 
GLefidaEough: burial uf amputated 
limbs, Sj 


I burial of amputated 

l«& Sa j 

Glcmies, dialed or, izq 
G loncester : 9 witches of, 4 jS: 

sorcrrc :-:^ 1 : in Gniil ramaci&si, 294 
Gloucestershire r (jw «&# t.'lifron; 

GSouscEter) ; upairing windows 
^ct, to releise soul, 2I& 

Gi'Kijiro clans t mmm log custom, 490 
Goat: amulets r. a . _ I 'aliatine, 70 ; in 
iinimal cycle, C-hina-i II9S he-goal 
Eives milk, Umnas, liy. acrifirw i* 
Carintb, 19, Ewe, 46^ Palesune, 
66-7, Sit- urn. Leone P rot violate, 426 
Goblins - in jirzk^s, 22 

Goby: si=.ed m jqdidal pcoceeding=. 

zniS as Love ebarn 1-- Aristotle, 21 5 
God i folktale to ?bow need of in¬ 
voking, Pwlestinej, 62-4 ; invoked! 
an aDcident - 4 e-. Palestine* 56, 59^ 
in bathing, Palestine, 6t-2; not 
invoked at hot baths, Tilpcfiss, 55 
G*.vb n Ilhdity. conceptions of; and 
itftfiir JUSflWLT tfgvdi 

Gold: apple, in folktale, 199 ! coin 
IMsder ihresbold, Palestine, 5 ^ ■ 
cl: ting instrumcot*, in folktale -i. c 1 d 
rices, Greece, Highlander 5 6 
Gold Coast r {■■*? ia/Jtf Ewe ttihcj ? 

relatives fast aiier death, jgS 
Coll of the Fiaornkt 30 
Goods ;; 1 h-jI god, 104 
Goodrich . Freer, Miss A,* -ff Spoer, 
Mrir it H- 

Gori-^ : at 4 The Carter^ Race, 1 Scot- 
kfld, 337 l 

Goo*tberiy bush : Enhies come lfom. r 
568 

Goslar 1 EUECLiLe^ 1 burial far, 

57 - 

Go 5 eu T tasile of. Welrfs lioem *m, 

U 3 - 5 . 147 r 
Gotha: bathingnte, 21^4 
GovemaL in TrUtfin legends, 231 
G-jwer: ns llade^, 14° 

Gfnil, The , and lh« Rites of Adonis, by 
Miss J* L- Weston, 4, J T 2^3-305 
Graves: coffins nsyiieriouBly dis- 
Imbed, AhlcnibutE and ilarbevdue^, 
376-00: dwelling p rice of living 
deafb ^eandinnvLi., 367-S: bides to 
permt passage of dea^b 367-S 
Gtrtk foiklii^: (j« ffA-r Arcad’a r 
Attica: Boeotis; Corinlh; Iharians; 
Elis 3 Gr^tk tslan di; Phoca^l ; 

ballad, 20: brothers 3 value attached 
1 o p ?a ; tasting, cefemonml, 393 ^ 
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Folklore of AmusEle. hy T. E. 
Lones, 212^- Iblktales, 17 r 193.5 
Homeric Falk-Lour, by W, Crwke* 

■ prove*]*, Ift 3 T, 226; revenge 
inuge, 67 - tfcl^oi, jilab pamllels 
Id. 23 

Greek islands; {m ah?Cm: Cyclades; 
Kephakis; cut-! Letiifiua}; Folk* 
Medicine, Ncneiy-Latc, etc. from 
the .Egewi Island*, by W. R. Fitcm, 
33^32 

Green: bird causes relics, Greek 
islands* 339; knighs, in folktale, 
52, 304 1 plate m ckm for child, 
Serna* 256 

Greenland : (m it/jci KhLimo); dead 
not removed through il 1 ^r P 373; 
mourning eastern* 400 
Gretfotd 1 mysterioosiy-dismibed eof- 
fiit** 387-S 

Grey inu( 3 « t in ehmm Id inrmx 
tjiQtWj miikt Greek isbndB, 330 
GfOT*by : origin of natne T 353 
Grisonst Canton of, n* EKavnji Plm* 
r.rcittG5s k us Caves 
Gnan dies : bathing nle, 264 
Guernsey : guy burnt on Iasi night of 
year, 449 

Guiana r taboos at puberty, 40H 
Guinea, South r 1 filling rite, 264 
Gi;iai ■tiLcLm*, King! w* King OmrQ' 

fflfilttu 

Guj Fawkes bay: Garmsey, 44^-50; 

Lincoln:ibLre H 43^ 450 
GwalcbmiUg ne Gamin 
Gwen np Nssft u king of Hada, 140 
Gwydkm tbe encfaamtr, 145-6, 152-3 
G'wyditm, god ofliglu* 143 
GyjHifir stf Gt{»frt 

] laarlem .: Erring game, 32S 
1 Iaddon, Prof. A. C; UtrriaJ of Ampu¬ 
tated limbs* aid ; review by*—Pitt 
River*. 1 TAt Arv/ttiwn j/ Cn/htne 
and Offer Ariarj, 217-20 
Bade* r Availae. king and country, 

1 WtEshJ* 32 ;. Tbe Development of 
tbe Idea of Hades in Celtic Li I cul¬ 
ture* by Miss E. Hull, l t 7, 121-65, 
x39-4*& f 44j-S; dsits (o Olher- 
Wurld. Highlands, 26, Ireland, 27 
Hade* she deitv* see Pluto 
Hair: ersh^e r'sbtood promotes growth, 
tiiecli bhmk, 330 } parted only 
by ntiwkd wiTftien, Gallas, 3241 
women's carefully Covered* Ffcdcsriue 
|nw, 71 


I Till, H* H : review by*—Wfcedc- 
in anil r E Alfdjryptisife and 

Afdrrfe ir, 11-6-14 

Halle : babies come from wells, 267-8 
Hallowe’en : bobbing for apples, Rjm- 
common,437-Si; cake,R deco mrnnn, 
437 1 dreuiting: Gelds with torches, 
ISrueniar, S5 ■* divination oti, Rc 5 - 
common, 438: fairies Might berries 
on* RoScommCra * 437; pmctkal 
j&kin" ou, RoscOimnuO, 43B 
Hnmatb : libation custom* 67 
HftmdCttr, Twimmg of sun of, 231 
Hftmme* of Thor a auhetiEtile for stene F 

, m 

Hampshire. New Finest 
Handi amulet against tell cye+ Italy* 
1S9 ; signed on M 115km and Jewish 
houses* Palestine, 66 -f 
Hanover* j« Gostar 
Hare: in animal cycle, Chinn*, 1195 
eggs sought* Easter* Penn.. 357 ; 
in folktale* Africa, 2394D e in moon, 
India, 21 

Haiisu T All Father, Efottoi, 16& 
HiLipanahalli Tainq* see Cellar Eia- 

^appa 

Harranruns: FksEs, ceremonial^ 4I4-S 
Hnrmotl, Mrs M C. ; Serpent^Fro- 
e*sskm we CocliITo* 1S7-191 Ipfata) 
KattUnd* Ei 5 - - A Briltwiy Marriage 
Cififcom* 44^-9; Travel Mots in 
South Africa ; a Correction* -}45 ! 
reviews by,—Lhirkhdm^ iJAnuf* 

ffut t 05102, S 4 M 1 - 

lot T S I f /'h/i-Aw tk J f>L±Jli , e' 1 11Q-3 ; 

Thomas 1 A"uuJnf Organisti/MTu and 
Orvup Martian* i# Attttrftfw* 105 * 
IQ; Thomas'A^iif^i tfAusi 'nr/M, 
3 05-6 e Wenier'a Tfe JVaftptt 
British Central A/nfa, 34J-5 j 
J evens' AWigien ttt fimtnfim, 
3367 

Hcir-w»t cusEoms and beliefs ► ( ff/jtf 
Corn spirits, vegetotwip souls, and 
the like]; esebanging wives, Br’skii 
455 ; Pcdi feast, India, 334 
J-IS 4 &L! JfiT Astragali 
!launtci l | iprings, I'a'esiine. 55-6 
)Uu!v* r religions society of* ALgien, 
246 

TkussniHlQj IV. A, : Folktale Wan- 
ted* 93-4 

' 4 Havi-mal'' verses, 322 , 224 

Haws: hlighled by fairiei cm Hal- 
lown^fifi, RCBOdtnrruin, 437 
Hays of Errol cut mUileLwe* 16 
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Head: shuvtd before pilgrimage, j 
Irvilin. 393 

Headache - c-Mi^d by devil, PaWme^ 

71; cured by Save hen B Greek isLamisj 
3^9 

f£wen and Earth, wysh of separation 
eif, KhastSp 242 
Hebrews, ite Jews 
Hebrides, m Falga r island uf 
Helicon 1 Thespian well cures sterility* 
271 

Hilios ; MelksJt identified with, 127 
Hell: m Celtic Legend^ 158-60, l6i j 
5 ; the harrowing of hell„ lAjh 149 T 
Utfcrn T Wales, X^l-C 
Her : cures he3Xkchfl d Greek islands, 
359 ; diviflOtirin by, Palestine, 7 ■ 5 
tilled fnr et^wingp Sierra t^nne, 
Sy ; sacrificed at girTs Urth, Pales- 
line, &5 

Henbane-; in rain charm, Germany, 

27S 

Hirrir sacrifice 10, Corinth, 19 
Hercules t assimilates Local deities, 
Gaul, 126 ; Sandon-H. of Lydia, 
223 

Herefordshire; carol, 259 l dipping 
with willow *tops growth, 35.9 
Hcreru : ancestral spiriLs* 239 ; tith¬ 
ing rites, 264 i moth elf-right passing 
away, ^45 ; supreme ileity, - J 9 T 
word Hifiiwise, 33S 
Hero cults: Todafi, IOj4 

7 ^, by F. E, 5 *n«!hacb d reviewed, 

I iS -rj 

Hiring: At riding cf Langholm 

Marchers 33 $ 

lIcrlTcinbbij'L : Gerisb's 7 s# Afeym 
, short llQtics of+ ^ 
Hest: {if* aim Mainer roomuasn ; 
uttrf Nicrstein); Irbies come from 
welts, 267 ■ H . f ilkt*le d Gbcibcssep 
2;S; well diatom, 57 $ 

Hesusn Gnui Lab god h 139 
Hidden 1 rensure, a* Treasure 
1 1 ig' dunds : SA The Derub of Fraochp 1 ' 
14 ■ S#; rrt’j/ ± fulkln]^ 193 
11 High places,” Palestine, 68 
Hills : (jw altf ti mder wj/a.-j) ; hill- 
s pints. TodU-S ta 4 
Hindu blklorc. £& India 
Hid. cave of: M oboinincd EpCfl! 

Ramadan in, 4! 7 
Himfrtdtira, The, l^i 
Hittites ■ Aryan, 2241 bull wcnghipped, 
324 : Sandon - H e r C tde : ; 11 1 Lydia, 223 


Hockey, game of, Palestine, 73 
Holla, desfcY, Germany, Z75 
Holland : [!£' alt* Flies Land ; North 
Utahant: North Holland; South 
Holland, i and Zealand); wu.ter-% 
dangerous, i?9 

Hdly-ttK’, branch of Green Knight, 

s= 

Holy Grail* sat Grail 
Holy wase* 3 poured OP bride, Ireland p 
Bi 

Hr>ly wells* rrr Wells 

Homeric Folk ■Lore, by W. Fiooke, 

Ho-MnndlS ; memorial stnncsp 240 
Honey + wild t marriage wine rroni, 
Gall.nA, 3*a 

Tlopil Indians, itc Mcjqm EikIUm 
Hop-sentchp game ot 3 Palestine, 73 
Homs ■ amuleis agsinsl evil eye^ 
Ttaks lS 9 ? as fclrsh rign^., Meudl- 
land, 424, and in Fetlahks, lnapem 
coantiyp 425 

Hnrsci 4'mxdflta hfr, Palestine, 7*5 3. 
m animal cycle, China* 319; ha 
folkt«.lta a frrfind, 17 j JO-l, 4 
Palatine, 573 41 * 1 % not 

uprilidd tD | T Shrtrp 5 hiie P 359 
Hor»e’shoe l mule shoe jls amulet 
against toOtharhc. Italy, 1 ^ 9 , ^ 
relic of St. DomcnicOn Italy, lSH r 
and stsed to touch aching teellj+ 

1 S 3 

Hottentot:dead not removed through 
‘liE’iial entrance, 373 
House : building custom 1 Plan 

und Dtusden, H 5 entrances 

haunts of evil spirits, Palatine, S& i 
«Ltrilicc Sc c, alter ItuiSding, PaI«^ 
tine. 38-9,66; sweepings not throat 
out ni night* Greek inlands* 33 1 
Howittf . 4 - W.t Ttifi Native Tribes 
of Soud^ Blast Au.Hrralia* 91-3, i66h 
S6, 306" IS 

1 HndW* Bay Temtory, s/j Ang- 

mag^^alik t EhhirtiO 
Hugh of Lincoln, luillm] i d, 2SD 
Hull, Miss E,: The Development of 
Ihc Idea of Hade* in Cellic LiTeru- 
iuicp i T 7 , rarest awnwi^ntH hy 
1L d’Aibokik JuSaainiilk, 339-413, 
and A- Xult p 44S-^: ^ 7 -— 

Hydes 7lf firi&wui Ssmgi */ 
347-50 ^ . 

Human Laipitrd Society, tmpem 
Cirantty* j, 415 
>1 nmiyiCn Mogfeal emperuft 

2 1 
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Hunchback: aniLites against «d tye* 
Italy, [S9 

Hungary: folktale. iqj ; wussermann 
or weib changes bakes, 274 
Hunting ; ceremonies and spell*, 
Malays 247-S ; of wren* jw Wreti 
Hirpa tribe l sock! o^amntkn^ ioi 
Hram i in Eyrh^ggja saga, 371 
Hv^eimlr, spring' under YggdiasilL 

Hyacinth us a hem, 333 
Hydrophobia r caused by eating green 
bird + Greek islands, J39; healed hy 
St. Dummica,. Italy, 1S7* zifi, 
or wells, 254 

Hym et Los - Wrl I at Fyna. cured sLcri- 
lily. 2Ji 

Hymns nsed ay charmv Ireland, 34S 
Ariw, hullnd of, 9a 

Tbe* : ttarving of, Egypt, 213 
Iceland : funeral casLurtls, 366 
Jdhlisii, Kafir sprit, 345 
Ih 1 ra Maihukahiinhwe 
Xlriscb the h*rn, 138 
Illyria : origin of Dorians, 457 
Itn«ges H sacred: Druids averse foum* 
125 

Imbecile ? GotFs fool*, Palcsslna, 57 
I&fennl G&xltMT qf iwirfia v Tkf: The 
in Jim Empire ivJ. /., short notice 
of, 5SS-6 

imptm country: Human Leopard 
Sodety, 363, 425*6 {phiir \ 
Imprecations ; Connaught, 34^I 
/“ Malay F*vtiii % by G, MoawttlL 
247-U 

IntnnlalRiai: Malay tribes, 455; 

perhaps survive in ballad burdens, 

_ 319 

Jncejiyi*; burnt before Tutu muz, 3553 
in Grail rnnuLnces, 2 &6. 235 ; Enjury 
al (foqratep treated with, Palestine,, 
59 

Inchkeith : legend of St Serf, 33 
Ineulii, Syrians, 61 
India .1 u*v cr ft* Andaman UEanda; 
Assam % fcUttns; Bengal Presi¬ 
dency ; Bombay I'neddency; 
Central India J Ceylon; Chot* 
Nagpur 1 LJecr- 441 : Ganges; kt-sb- 
mk: Madras Fti^idenry; Malabar| 
Nicnlttf ndands; Nilgtri Hills; 
NorihWest Provinces; Duslb ; pan- 
jab; aW Todasfi bathing* ausia 
birth of Ganesh r 271, ritual, ZQ4 . 
Brahminien I acrihcn, 395-6, ctis- 


toms, 404, 4 la- r, 416, and furrctkm% 
466; Brahmins inferior to warriors,, 
jJU4ikas h 22; -cycle of 1 z animals* 
119*20; suing only done in 5 nn- 
tight, 4113 eelip*es„ customs at,, 
4 io p fasting, cirrenmnial, ^ga-Jt 
#y-y- F tasting in name of gud 
rai^S ly his heaven, 391-2 ; fotfe- 
talits, zq-i; Folk Tradismns t>F die 
Mughal Emperors, by J L FL 
45 ?-32 ; Tht Iwtpetial Gxmittr *f 
/iftfia, rtort notice of t 351*61 
munciic fertility charm, Dravidians, 

4 SSI mourning aiSliMus, 401-2, 
404 3 sacrifices must be para + 394; 
Sonskrii liien,tnre F j6; ivuik % — 
fatting, c£h?mcrnrn! + 393, prnslitu- 
tiem* sacred,i ; well cenemonies 
sfeer birth* 272 

Indian ass: one-ln imed t Aristode p 313 
India.: in jitaka^ 22 
InirLar^ry ceremonies 1 in GfaJl ro- 
manees. 297 : Palestine, 63-6; 
Sierra LeOBc p 433-4 
Tnnsbruck : Dietrich of Beme p t ig 
inn Vieitrl t s&r Ri«l 
Insanity, r-rtr Lunncy 
Insects is folklore: (wo/id lidvbird; 
Loeitst ; SaM^ion ; uttJ Spider); 
charm ogams, Italy, 1SS-9 
Invemes^hift- : (jx? alw Lodileven); 

fiilktoJi.-. 192 
fmn, /ff Persia 

Irelands |j.v #/r# Connaught j Lein. 
5[ * E I Wunstej; Osriamc :^agws; etui 
L'j^tir); Tlie Development of th^ 
ItkaoF Jlsdts in Cddc Uiemiure, 
by Miss E. Hull, i, 7, 131-6^ 
139 44$~& S Dmlds h pr^jtion of p 

I2S3 folktales, 37-34 + J27-31 i ^ 

Hades, I4O; hyimna used us charms, 
34 ^ ; Matrimonial Custntnj in the 
West of Ireland. byT. P. U, Blake, 
7fi-Sz; GwynnV The Mtfr iro/ 
DmJnrktnrkai reviewed^ 12^ 337- 
rsnren the Wrd «if deadi tt, 131 ; 

drawing blood implies 
boLrotlu], 44S: the Tain i,> 
CumW 133, 230-1, 446-25 tra- 
ditioiiDJ hlataMcB, 139*30; Meyer'1 

Tkf Triads gf /rj^xrij reviewed, 

2-^4 7 ? tm Fa prized ehiJdrcii, foiure 

ot ^ 

Iron and steel: fw ar/jtf HorSe-sbne ; 
Knift 1 1 Needle s Pin; Scissors; 
Sickle: Scythe); vessel for 

water drawn after dark, Paft^t ine, 56 
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Ima-kura bulbs : not gathered by 
menstruoui Women, 4X18 
Lulas; »!idvi» fan after death, 
197 * 

l*. h^end of city iit 
k^Lac, in Jewish legend, 72 
Esarit, Queen, i&e Queen Isauh 
Isk; cult in 5 . Gaul r 126; Isis-cow, 
Sals, 2 22-3 - sacrLEirial ceremonies, 

late Man: (sw jAp Fulg^ p island 
tff) 7 as l lades, 14a 
Is%; lk wild huntsman” story, 342 
Italy i (j.-.- Abrazri ; ArjiiilA; 

Campania; Etruscans ; Ladum; 
Liguria.) Lombardy; Marsi; Ro- 
mans, ancient) Rome; Sardinia; 
Tuscany; Umbria; Venetian 
folktale,, 192 s mallet sym¬ 

bol of Infernal deity + 1 3 7 
Itnogji, Kafir spirit, 345-6 
Iwain or Often, story of, 35, 46, 5? 
Jwein T of Hftrtnnum von Aue, 35* 

3 S- 9 , 5 ° 

jackal r to jaiakas, 1 £-9 
Jacob: in Jewish legend, 73; story 
■Jf, 4SS 

JaJntbv Hill district* A'issam, jw 
Khaji'i 

JflLnn trftw* 5 453-4 l religion, 4^4 
Jamaica: T^m^iean Song and 5 iTnry a 
by W. jekyil, * 

January 1 [u£ uLftti Twelfth Night) ; 
30 rlay5 T fast, begins, Wanichacans, 

4S5 

japan: U*t aim FakfllW lake); 
courtship tUltom* 270; death Cos- 
tom for children, 273; folktale, 20 
Jftfrow t St Ucde's wd] t 255 

S Stak;Ls r [be^ 12-23 
ava ; barbing, ritual, 264 
eky IS, W_; Jamaican Song and 
Story, £1 

Jenny Greenteeth, water spirit, 2^6 
Jeremiah, in Jewish legend, 72 
Jerusalem r ba thine to core banen. 
nass n 271 ; The Powers «f Evil in 
Jerusalem p by Mrs. H. H, Spoer + 

Jessids t bathing, ritual, 264 
jesserre, rae Khau-lahau-Ali 
Jewitr, W. H. : T&e WUd Huntsman, 

. 

Jews; fljWrrVwA baptism fry, 264; 
death cuwoths, 405-6 ; divination, 
Palestine, 712; Easting aft** death. 


339 ; fasting associated with Divine 
revelations, 392, to ercite Divine 
Compassion^ 418-9, and connected 
wi th almsgiving and prayer, 420-1 ; 
gome*, Palestine. 73; band over 
bouirff door, Palestine, ftfi; jinns, 
origin and nilluie cf F Palestine, 7;; 
lucky and unlucky days and deeds, 
Palestine,. 72-3; 5 alii,L-iih, 4IE-4: 
7th day, month* S;e- holy, 4E >4 : 
women seek mandrake, Plltsdfic, 
67 

| hang; in folk tale, 42S 
jinns : causa vapour of hot springs 
Palestine, 55^ ; created ftom fire, 
Palestine, 04; it 1 folktales, Palca- 
!tne P 57p 63-4; formula addressed 
10 when retching water, Palestine* 
; foun Enins bf jmn, Algieis r 246; 
haunt Uilbs, Palestine, 5^-62; 
Jewish about, Paleitina T 71 : 

origimi dwellert on earth, Pal&t- 
tine, 64; sit in shadows from 
TO-CKtoligiEtp E'a]^itirie T 64; of water¬ 
wheels, Palestine, 56 ; Bwcrificed Lo, 
Algiers, 246, Palestine., 56 
jtxo, J 4 pnnes« sainL 279 
Johnston. C- F. PL; ''Cuckovre 
King ( . h ' 340-2 

Jokumafa Fe 45 t T Bellary, 331-2 
Jonah legdinds, 20 

Joppa ; Lgyplian legend of taking of, 
117 

legmijs tif, ?!, 75 

Joseph of ArimatheainGrail ftiinantra, 
■ 291 . 302-3 

Journal of tbi fib AA-j'fry, 
w/. ///, /la rf /, short o a Lice *jf, 
358-60 

fe wm/ a/ /Ac iPyfcj ‘Zvr* So£aly r 
short notice of, 360 
Jururney; divination bcfnre > Pfilestinr, 
7 T ’2 ; hymns as cbaims on p I t^l^nd, 
346 ; Aimftcecm return ftom, Pal^- 
tin^* 06 P Syrim ^ 

Towai t niatrturdiy^ 241 

Judaea, deserr of, iu shrine of 

Jnty: 1st, St Serfs Jhast T 34 

J une, jgt Midsninmer Eve 
upfi ter: ftssiiiiilules local duties, C^tuJ, 
12ft, 139; LorrI of Good Luck, 
Hftfnffljmi, 4 f4 ; mallet as symbol 
of, 137 

JncLiind r (ore n/jtf vlarhus); burial 
cualom:* h 365-6-1 corpaa.LftiOr* 304- 
5 : future llfe p belief about, 366- 
70 
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Knbbcra «ste, Bc!Luy % 332 
KadagaHi Taiuq, it* Maiki 
Kid Sis: Kidd’t Sat «£T CkikfAmd; m. 
SdMJy pf Ckiidrtm revieiutfli 

„ W' 6 

Kai, it* Ka$ 

Kaidsii tribe; AU Father belief, 46$ 
Kjklogiflfuflf, rrr Cfllogrmanl 
Killings Death, Angob, 239 
Kamba: *md jfoki, 2 38 
K a m ila r o| Eiribe: All Fnthc1 belief, 46$ 
Kanara : marriage tiles* 27a 
Kandhis hTiiM.ii sacrifice, Htsml 
194 5 

Kansas ladiM*: hviibs after dealh, 
399-433 

Kanun : 9 day* &i*t In honotir of Lord 
of Good L^ck, Haurukua, 414 
Kapus or cultivators Bdlary. 332-3 
Karamn-trw: in baptismal rile, 
Maoris 263 

Karura clan* GaBas, 323 
KafdAikous, dc^d of hrwdnrhg H 
tine, 71 

Kah, thunder god, Semang tribes 
„ 4S4-C 

Kaj Nboofcurae: TflOUmin£ customs, 
4 *b 

Ka shm ir ; Kanishka lultd, l ig 20 
Knlhi-sarit-s^gans the, 16 
Kawn-iim: in bapLisnuit rite T Maoris 
263 

Kay, Arthur's knighu 3&, 45, 42* +4, 

aJte-6 

Keith. Ar Br1 review by—Fracer's 
j, Attii, Qiirii, ±20-4 
Kelflie : Ireland, 32^ 

Kephnjgf; row [-killing custom, 330 
Ktifv s {j&ptfsa Valent «*> ; voyages So 
Other-World /mm, T58 
Key t m amulet again*] evil eye and 
toothache, Italy, 1% 
Khan-Jahan-Alj S wafer gods ted hy 
newly-wed, 270 

Khartoum 1 am diet copiedfromCoUege 
mopet, 250 

A‘A-jn.'i TA* t by Major p. R. T- 
Gurdon, reviewed, 240-3 
Kbauds, itt Kandhs 
Khonsa, deily, EgypL, 1 18 
Kildare : 1 Virgin^ fire i at St Bfigil 1 ? 


mnrusten-,. 349 

Kildare County, it* Aim bun.; and 
KIM 4 ie 

Kilhwch and Olwesl, tate of + 143 
Kir^ A man gons p nt Grail romances j 


King Arthnr sogui The Grail and 
the Riles of Adofill* by Miss J. L 
W«ton T 4, 3^3-305 ; 7 %t Lady 

*jt£t 35, 3Si-9, 45 9, 51 ; 

ZiT77 aArtui' 51-z; Yim**, of 
Chretien dt Trcyef, 35 9. 45^ 
49-51 1 Ymmim amd G&n*m, 38-9, 
501 

King Aval lac at %k* Olhcf-World, 
.33 

Ktftg Bran of Annwn h 145 

King Buikdi of Magh MeO, 132 

King CSymnnis, 213 

King Concho bar mac Siewa, 148, 


217-9 

King Cottnoe mac Airt at IroEaiLd,. 34, 
144, 1S2 

King £ 23i 

King Cmroi of Sooth Munster* 52 i 
I4* t ^1, 330 
King David, ssotr of f 45S 
King Duach Du l b of OtrRial] t 34 
King Erechtbeirs of Athens* 223 
King Goirofndans of tnistlrtoe bau^h, 
|2 

Kitig Tngevall's Danghtir, fotklak, 
193 4 

King La^ghdrr of Ireland, 147, 44$ 
King Mirk of Comwalt, 334 
Kidh Mesgegra, tjtwtfi ball of, 228-9 
King Mcsha cf Maibi burning of 
run, 221 

King Osainnd of Nora hUmbria, 276 
King FelJe^ in Gfail rn-mancct 293 
Kang Sarilanapnlui, linming of* 221 
Kh*/ f DauAscr, Zaify jftin, ballad 
? L*F TA/, 90 

Kang Solomon : in legend, FodestmCj 
^ 73-3 ! temple of + 73-5 
King Tbeodork oi Vernmi, 1 iS 
Kiaig Urien, 3b ; of HaiIcs 140 
King Ua her as king of Hade* , 14a 
Kings t is** aha tindrr mmtl} f 
mO'nkl assumption 01/ Kinsi, jalaka^, 
22 ; ceremonial sprinklifl^, JiUkftS, 
22 ; in n't aids of Adonis AlTfs iiaad 
^Osiris,, jii>-3 

KimiAip Or^anhudinHi uttif Gmup 
Afartiiigt m Awitraha k h7 N, W, 
Thomas teviewed, 105-ia 
Kirton-[n - Undsey a guy at 5th Nav. 

Ixmfirc, 4S& 

Kistnn* itt Amantvatl 
Knife a btack-ltandled, m chansa tu 
bieak waLmpout* Greek ialandi, 
331 ; coirltd Out by pre^runt 
wutnan at evight. Stem Leone, 5? 
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Knight de hi Tmr Landry, Book of 
the, 17-B 

Knockiuny: in folktale, j 1 
Knotting: at marriage, Gallas, 321 
Knucklebones, m Astragali 
Kondt; word ilyas, 

Kongo: Ntuteln or king of, 2J.J ; 
word mka., 2:38 

Koreisb t ancient practice continued 
in Ramadan 1 344 41 7 
Koryaks : mDoming customs, 406 
KniSw, H. : Opening Windows to 
Aid ibc Release of Lbe Sonl a 

KroooR; MHkart identified with* 

m 

Knii month : day a sacred to wor¬ 

ship of dead* Oudb a 401 
Kainmurharm tribe t betrothal cere- 
m^Dy. 179 p 315 

Kutiiljert’a Wtdl, Cologne^ ztiE 
Kona! tribe; All Falhrr belief 46$ ^ 
marital ic. terms, 174-6* 17S, lSl* 

*3j 5 3^3 1 

Knmsndfl Lori tribe; marriage ens- 
tomsa 184 

Kwakiull tribe : social org&ntKiTiina r 
IOI 

Kynon, fw Qtkgrautni 

Lady af lAf F(?VtlSJin f Tki l ^S-f^ 

44 $l 

Ladybird: brings tsabies 1 souls k Ger¬ 
many, 269 

Laeghairc, King, irt Ksrg Loeghiilre 
Lake Eyre, sa Uleyed tribe 
Lake Garda r lime-tree near, 50 
LakHs: {:f# oj'.Tff vnrftr mun&); Ww** 
thrown into. Aliens, *76; kelpie, 
Ireland, iafi 
Lamb, rrr Sheep 
Ldamwli^hi re P at Avon 
Lancashire, Jenny CiegniKth; and 
Kibble rivet 

Lancet in Grail romrujccs, £$7, 289. 

& y f 294, * 9 *r 3^3 

Lancelot romances. 29S 
Long* A. : breaking the Boagh in 
th e Grove of Diana* 89-91; 4 Death's 
Deni 4 r a EL-located Sioty, 362, 
376-90; Tht 1 Natire Tribes n"f South- 
F.-i=«[ AntfraHft, 93 ; renew b^— 
irlo hm a nn k /.a AVj’p^ tile L£tn 
Supfl'mt rAn fcj /tar/ttj iVew- 
Crcrt/fVf, 

Langholm Marches : cnstCFma it rid- 
ifig at 3J5-6 


Lapps i bathing rite, z&4 ; faSLibg. 
eeremaniffh 393 j wirard’s purifiCa 
tiob p 393 

Lapwing : stolen from Annwn, 145 
L h Al S or ihe Transference at" Tradi¬ 
tional Cltrsaa In Morocco, by Dr, 
K Westeifftiifct, 250 
Laraghi burial of aniputaied leg, 

fij 

Lata r All Father, Keel island- r 468 
Latin folklore, /cr Romans, an deni 
Intiitrb, Adda 

Louoie Ti deity, LilhtUitrtbtm Ac, r 275 
Lavandiries de nsiic, 1 [ r 
Lead : revenge Lmtig*, Greece, 67 
Leboisnn comity: G rumbine''s folMprit 
and SwJvrirtti&Hj Btiitp vf L*C+ 
(/Vjpj?.]!, short nu-tice nf t 35^-7 
L^inaetet t {rtf aiw Kildare county; 
Loutht Meath; and Waddow); 
Mesg^ra, limin hail of, 328^-9 
Lemnos - h*’gda.t gjvti milk, 313 
Lent: _ fast as preparation far tom 
m union. 393, originally 40 hoar* 
only, 4C9-IC . Lem Monday sfMjfts. 
Swedtn + 33“-S; marriages arranged 
Shortly before, W. Ireland r 76 ; 
week Iwfare, south wind blows, 
Greek islnmls, 331 

Leopard: descent of, Barili, 236; 
in fchUttale*, Lu^n.'*, 240, Sierm 
Leone, Z40; mother of all AtiinidA 
fr^vili, 236 : sacred aninmL B^ntu, 
239; Human Leapaid Soc^etyi 36^! 
433-6 ; skin only worn by 

chiefs, Banta 4 239 ; fubsrituEed 
bames for, Bonin, 239 ; teeth imi- 
1«1 til in neckiace, Mendiland, 362 
Lepors. in Trismn legends, 234 
Levimhftn* l^end oL 72 
Ubarion% when drinkingj J'alotcre* 

Library of Folk-Lore Sodety h at 
Books 

Ligan Lumitm eflhe Fifttma, 27 
Lightning : ^e., Sieftit L^orw, 

57 ; s]ays dsild born in rhundw- 
storm. If esse, rjS 
Ligurio: folktale^ 193 
Lturh, jinn descend from, Palestine* 

Limerick county, ^ KEmckamjr 
Lime-tTH 1 in Arihnrian ite. HiKEancea, 
50; babies come frum, Niczstiiin h 

m 

Limestone revenge imug?e, Ihiiestine + 
67 
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Liucabi: tujlj-d uf Hugh of E-incol n, 
280 

Uneolnihiee ; [s*t alfa Bartictby S 
Uroekiesbv - Grimsby ; kirloUio- 
Undsey ; Lincoln ; pj*Y Stamford) 
poaching licensed, Guy Fawkes' 
Pay. 4^9 ; Miw&e nn folklore rrf, 9 
lion 1 i^sockted wj!.b Mclkurt aM 
Sin.ilar., »i ; in Cnchukinn saga, 
44-5; in fehte, 17 ; in folktale, 
JbemLii, 24c* j in norjf of I Wain, 37. 
43 * 

Lithuania : fobrudi!, 193 ■ LaUine, 
baby-5lealin^ d«<y, 275 
Livonia,, .w Higa 
Z err* if.-f■>;: jj F 51-2 
LLurd : bite of wniomidt »vated by 
tree gum, Greek island*, 32:9 J 
srgLas only killed by vint?stick, 
Greek islands., 331 
Lieu, the sun god, 143 
LSyr *3 king «ni Hades E40 
LfflUigO, f- r Baiili 
Lctfh FfUdl; death of Fraoch, 26 
l<OCh Gntrt: m bilklklc, 26 

|<ochl 4 tm, m N^r*ny 

Lwbli'Vrl} : Si- SvrT -. M-iiisi, 33 
1-oeb Mai : in Highland pih-jru 24, 36 
Locust s charm against, Italy. (kS-9 

Lodi K. 11. . i 3 k Tractions of the 

MogbaJ Emperors, 427-32 
Lombardy, j« Lake Garda 
Lone*, T E, : Folklore u f Aristotle, 

21>S 

Loritjn tribe 1 All Falber belief, 466; 

snce»uii] vplrit*. 46ft 
Lctfrftine; ”ktandi^e* di ntilt/* ill 
Lofuktm : satned after fttftieih year. 
Palestine, 70 

Lough pdrg : Sl PafricVs Purgatory, 

Louth county, «:« Monaaterboiec 
Lore charms j goby m, Aritfc.uk, aig s 
Greek islands, 330 
Lowalan^i AH Fathw* Ntas* 4&S 
Loyalty aUndfi, w Uvea inland 
Lnvca, ; relic ai, 302 
Lucerne* Canton of, w Entlcbueh 
Lucky and unlucky days and deeds: 
Bavdi, 239 - Bohemia, 26 i: Greeks, 
330-I 2 Ireland, Si ; )i takas. 33 j 
famine. 72-3 s Sierra. Leone, 

I; Silesia, 261 
ijigh, Triab sun god, 131 
Lugudiwum, j« Lynns 
Lunacy: bull of mandrake the 11 appla 
of the msAne/' Arabs, 6B ; insane 


are God's fools, Palestine, 37; re¬ 
sult of adventures amongst jinn, 
Palestine, 57 ; treated at wells, 
England,, 353-4 
Lilned, Uf Lunete 

Lunete, m Arthurian romances* 41-4+ 
<JS-9. S3 

Luitba : folktale. 340 
Lustration. ceremonial 1 <j« o/» 

Baptism} e Ami coin, Georgia, Slc- , 
267 ; j at aka*. 33 

Ly<Lia r A(y&* 323 ; people of. 33J; 

Sahdofl - Hercules, 333 
Lyons ^ woriated with Lugh, 131$ 
genius of, 131 


MalMtmgirm. the, 35, 143, T45> 

5 » 

MacDilho 1 * Boat, tale *>r r 330 

Macdonald, A- t Some Funnel Co*- 
toms of the Royal Parish tff Crathie* 
Scotland, S4-6 

M'Kcmse, Dr, Lt t ChUdjren and 
Wdk 351, 353-B2 
Mackennie dvn, j/r Eskimo 
MaCutts; Uboos at puberty, 408 
Mildness, m Let ham 
Msdonn^ The, Virgin Mary 
Madras Fte&ideqcy, a- Raiitg* tribe: 
Hellnry ; Har penalkulli Taluq j 

Khuti [ Eandhs ; KisJitA j Nilgiri 
Hills j utf-d San-.i nr State 
Mael Duin tbe voyager, 54, 157-61 
Mniki. river gods, K^^ssja, 373 
MEkgh Met! ot 11 1 fonny Ptain." I«- 
land. 12S, 132. 13s. 151 r 154, 

3 + 0 , 446 

Magic ] o/jj Amulets and talLs- 
mans; Oumna and «pel|K; tncan- 
lalioos : arhi Witchcraft j ; cuxseo, 
Gonnauybt, 347-8 ; Ihating aasnd- 
uted wiiJi, 392-3; for fain, lndi% 
33J-31 inHuencc on social relation¬ 
ships, 3^5 : rites rdigioUT in form 
hot anli-religiaus in their ends, 
461-2; sympaihetie, India, tt] T 
Norfolk. 436 
Mngkinfis, ;« Wkaids 
Mag mt)r p the great plain, 135 
Magnet As amulet, 249-50 
Mag^iie; atres inconi incncc of 
Greek islands, 33a; in folkml^t 

MrnMjlipitm, tbe n 14^ 

Mohftvatfu, the. 16 
M aha Virata. Vedk tun^Rpell, zaj 
MahrmtAj, *<* Pecam 
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Millar : ram prophecy, 333-4 
MaUaj Xingappa ; rxinFal! jHopbecy + 
334 

Mndr, A. F. s tramUrkm by,— 
Olrik's review of E-nglhk oni 
Sf^tthh PvpM&r EnUitAt^ 470-3 

: (ret alia NayldU \ j origin 
ofTodxs, 103^4 
Mai as, RriEmy. 332 
Malay Arclvipektgo: {srt *&■? East 
indies; and Philippine*) 1 mourning 
custom^ 401 

Malay PeninsuLa: (/if d/f*i Eeririi 
Iribe; Jakun tribes; Malay Slates; 
Fannin tri-*es ; Sakai tribes; and 
Sefil&ug Bribes}; home, of M or, - 
Anatii r 4 £e T 34O ; Steal and Blag- 
den’s Pdgwn Patti fff f« Afalap 
/Wunjh/ta reviewed. 451-6 
Malay States f folktale, 20 ; Maxwell 5 
In Aliiiiy Ibreifs t viewed, £47 -3 
Malla, slain by Siva, 333 
M flllad temple : rainfall prophecy, 3 34 
Mallet: identified with various deities. 
I 37 p 139 ; rare symbol of infernal 
d<Hry, 137 ; replaced thunderbolt as 
R lfflC^ I37 

Maima; Lent Munday sports, 337-8 
MajiBfjtmu&L, nr MMhnc 
Mamurius Veturids, annual expulsion 
af + kumti a 434 

Man : boy redeemed bjflbod at birth, 
Palestine, 6j ; boy F10E raketi from 
cm-lie for 9 days,. Sierra, Leu tie. So 
Mann ci fian, mac Lir, aS, 31, 34,, 46, 
f 40 T 143 

ManawyfSfSftCS liroEber of ilrum the 
Blessed, titp 152 

Mandrake: fruit is Arab ,s apples of 
insane,” 6S ; bnmg \n houses, Pales¬ 
tine. *7 

Mango-iret 7 leaves m sowing custom, 
India^ 334 

Maoi the moon, Teuton^ 279 

Manichaeism : fasts, 415-8 

Mafic*: Human Lenpsud Society, 420 

Muni It, we Cloak 

Mutts, tale of, 47 

Maerij; (1*4 aim Tuboe tribe); bap¬ 
tismal ri<e, 3*3-4 t cod ornaments, 
219 ; must not nrat near burial plMe, 
4D4 ; food pollutes Sftcred things 
392 ; mourning customs, 407 - 
pdfuiEuri, water people, 274 
March 1 (;« ^ Adur) ± 1416, 4 Ma- 
muriof Vetnmis 1 annually expelled, 

Hna>«. 434 


Marc hi one, L-: SupeOt-Procession 
ai Cooilln, 2ifi 

Mardita tribes: organisoiifrfi, 184 
Maretl, R. R,: review bj T —Kidd’i 
S&i.'aFz Ch Udhood t 343-6 
Morgusa leaves z in agricultural magic, 
1 rtriia, 333-3 ; m sowing custom., 
indiii, 334 

Mark s King a -*** King Mark 
Manonkes; no cooking In house of 
mourning, 405 

Marriage customs and beliefs-. Aus- 
iralii, lOo-JO. 166-86,306-13,457; 
brute afirftrttid, G alias, 321-21 bride 
drop* girt tfiEo wtiU. Estbonia, 270; 
bfid^ cntvK by back door, Ireland, 
Si ; bridegroom mcki ljride^ IdcKjdp 
Erittany, 448; bridepram wem 
new dLings cmly, GaJLis, 321 ; 
rirr hni; round mound, Malay tribes, 
455: exchangiw witcSj Bcsisi tribc t 
455, Eskimo, 984 feshcaugbi, India, 
270; G alias, Southerr.,, 319-25. 
3*31 g'ritip marriage, Australia, 
id6-id, 168-70^ T75-8h tSo- 6, 309- 
fPi 3 ^ 4 - 317 3 bair ported only by 
nuunEd wuHian, GalUtA, 324; holy 
water pouted over bride, [inland. 
Si ; lielafid T 77-Stz ; in j^taluis T 23; 
knots tied, GaElas, 321 ; marriage 
forbidden between housemates^ 
Eskimo-, 97< IDD ; aateu cake broken 
un bride, Ireland, 81 l polygamy, 
Ga1Jo4 p 333; rice cast into water, 
Judin, 270; stcriJEces, Palestine, 
*6 3 Lurches [3 greet newly-manied, 
Ireland, Si; widow cMmed hy 
broihEr-in-laar 1 fiullzL-i, 325 
Marriage trunmms a i the SonLhcm 
GaJJiLs, by Mrs- E- 5 * Wakedeld, 
319-25,363 

Mars: osrimilabcE li.>Ca.I deity, Gaul, 
126 ; + Mambriiti Vetfirios 1 "annually 
Cupelled, Rome, 454 

Marseilles: ha^iuliet El, 139; Cot [ms 

Domini feast. 435; Graeco- Egyptian 
influence entered Gaul hy t 136 
Marsi: descent of fc 1S7 
Marsj’as, legend. 322 
Mary tker spirir t I AtiArk- 

*hirtp 266 

Mu^aL: pnepe bdfare eating holy meat, 
393 ; review of vadu on, Ida 
Maihukulumbwe 1 words ko rhila, 
238 

Ma*ks z secret mcieli^ Sierra Leone 
Frotectufate, 362, 4^3 4 
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Math, mb of Maibonwy, of, 14^ 

MbI Hardy fc Matber-righi 
MaLrim rjniiE Customs cn ifiir W«t of 
rre!and ± to T, 1 \ U. Blake, 76-82 
Mani, legend of, 396-7 
Mftwiip All Father, Ewe tribe, 468 
M^y: frar diw May t>*y*, amf 
St. Domenienk Feast }; featf of 
baTlocks, India, 334; first 3 5 un- 
rfftys in i cKlEKiI ren dipped in SL 
Madura’s well, Cornu]!, 255; 
vrn.iXT cunlajniog mfnL given to 
bab^ Greek islands, Jta 
May Pay 1 ballad*, 357-^6 ; Gertfth’i 

Jjtif J/tfJVTT d*f fhrjr StMf A ihflft 
DQtiec of, 357 

Mayen jaw./ r 4 ri> Tftr, by W r 

R Gcrii*h r abort notice of, 357 
Mayo, JM Mayiura 
M&zcbo th „ Palestine* 68 
&f filth, a t Tan*, 

Metttt : pilgrimage m. 417 
Meekly hbiup t dead not ftiftiuvcd 
fhimigb usmd amnmer, 374 ; Mk- 
tak T iQj 

Medgmhljk: string game, 328 
Medical folklore: .?/«? Charms 

and ipefts); 

rftseaits ajiJ hr/uritj frt^di -— 
baldness, 330: contracted limbs, 
254, eye diseases. 253-4, 

j2'l f fright. 329 j headache, 329 : 
hydrophobia, 354 ; incontinence 
Of ytlne, 33q; fodicj, 253.4; 
thcutiMi^m, ^6; fiefce^, 253: 
skin dL^n&es, *JJ-4r 263 ; sore:., 
329; varicose rcir.s, 32.91 wounds, 

(ocahtus ;■— F n^jand, 25 3- 4, 256 - 

Greek islands, 329-30 -* Fukatme. 

5 ^ 75 -^ i 

■ rir.T_■—.igmiK cusi ns I eaves, 329 j 
AgfinpetHltt&a. .*snes of. 329? 
W^EeHb blood, jjO; Hve f™ 
j-9; live hen, 329: five pl^-ur/s 
h-.tri, 329: magpie. 330; min!, 
J 3 ° : pig's tjfin»-. 330; Storks" 
3-29 "i tawntisk leases, 329; 
Pa^sivcr lamb, 75 U ; walcr from 
bat JJinngs, 56. ‘Olf wells, 253.5 
, T ?JS' 453 

^LtHltnae mc:n, ret Wjjards 
Meetiiwannk, dialect of, rw 
Meeting*, i -4. 6-7, 249-52, 361-3 
M turner maimttkiu ± Easter Monday 
Cnstcun, 279 


Melanesia; (*vo/h> Eieina; and Reef 
blands) J Ail Father bdfcf, 4*8 
Mdcarth, fm Melkan 
Mel kart, Fbuecidon deity. 127, 221-2 
Members d^atl, 6 
Members elected, r, 3, ft. 249. 3.61,1 
Members ralgM, l ± 4. 6. 249-51, 
Jfil 

Memorial stornes. jrr Stafiea 
Mendilaiid : eibiblts Iram, 361, 42 J-4 
x secret sodclsef, 362.42 y$ f 
4^7 p steatite iS fams- 

de^^l5 f ,, 426.7 (/farrj 
Mi-nbirs n jr/ Stones 
M^BBtrunrion, Calamenta 

MeiCta : border of. 353 
MeiCdiy: assimilates Local deities., 

Gou l, 126; C^essr ascribes to Gaul*, 
1^5-6 ; statue. Arrerues, 126 
Mere fWilts): cbwmh alei and 
411 truck iiivt king/ 1 34Q-1 
Mcrtin : in Uvrf d*Art mu 51 
Mermaid bdtefe? Sb^llands. 440-1 
Merman Cliffs 3 Shednhds, 440 

xr* iCirig Mesgegra 
King, u* King M evha 
Mel2b in foLkEcpr^ P ut Gn[r|; [mn and 
atc^l 7 Laid ; u nj .Silver 
Mefrieni Dinduk^miai t JU t by E. 

tiwvTiri, reriewtd. >27 

Mexico, ancient : tmbies ij-rrifiredp 
276; child eereitioTisalLv tolbed, 
261-^: fasting, ctjemanisd. J9* ■ 
gtiddess ChalchiJmit licue* 261 -2. 

27 pi r fii|;li pries t\ retm-ment on 

CitamEly, 41S 

Midday: diild mm f tint alee^ *** 
Greek ifilands, 330 
Mtiltr tbe £airv king. 

Midlfiiwls: folk-fijogj,, 439 

Midsummer E^e ; bondres, Roso>m- 
nnoti, 438 

Mik ir j i coat £>Jv 240: EEkemariat 
stone*. 240 

Milk: bclkJ> ftboio. SVrfolk. 435; 
char ni tii in crease mother's milk, 
Greek islands. 330; dnmk at mar- 
ria^r«, Gajlas ; btmmn. in lore 
chaftn, GroeSt isliimis, 3501 frnm 
mate animal?, Aristotle, 213; uni¬ 
versal antidote. Norfolk. 435 
Milking ; ebarms fur, Ir-^Liiid. ; 
fitit dL>rte H-itb L * dry band/ Nor- 
r ,j 3 k, 436; liboiion in. Norfolk, 
^361 i] lilling av-aided. Nuffnlk^ 
436; wishing bnBiis before and 
after. Nut folk . 455 
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Mklfi?, F. A- ; comm imitation tjrj- a 
435‘G e Noting to Membera, 112 
MliLibbtunTp spring under Y^dj-AsElL 
26 B 

Mint: 3 leaves in waCc( given to 
babies* May, Gnsok islands, 350 
Mirapor, setr Agniya 
Mistletoe 3 bough of King Gntro- 
mdana, 52; cut by gold sickle, 
dntids, 3 &, or dirk, Errol, 26 
Merab, He King Mesh a 
MuliLLiiisiLifdjuii^rn {see a/JV Rama¬ 
dan) ; fating rad charity* 431 
Moghol emperors* folk Ltartitkifi& of, 
427-32 

Monaitcrboice : abbot Eoite mac Br&- 
haig, 22S-9 

Mnndny; Mnjudmeim fast on, 415 
Money, r« Co LOS 

Mongolia; baptism and tunning by 
l mm* s&j 

Monkey: in animal cycle, China, 
in folktale, China 4ml Julian, 

2 U 

Monkton ' St Bede's vrell p 255 
Mbfim onLbshiie. see CanrSfeun-uivm- 
Usk; aWSt Cover 
Momfevnini: St Seifs well* 34 
M non ; Anabita, m. goddess, Iran, 
269-70 ; B to bn Jin sacrifices and 
filing at new and full m., India, 
390; Buddhist sabbath regabtedby, 
411 j in hunout of, Elarraniniif* 
414-5 ; fluting A\ nirvr and Ml m, , 
juft. 41 r r Manichiieltm, 4 r^, rad nl 
eclipse, jews, 43 1 f feminine, Anglo 
Norman, 4$ 1 in foEktul^ Kh^i>, 
34! ; bare in, lodia* 21 3 Je^ jr-ii 
Jsiatd lh b felnLcd in , 411-2 3 j inn sn in 
sbaduws from moonlight, Palestine;, 
64: Jokumn* f.-ust u n SepL full 
moon day, ilelljiiy, 33 [-3 ; in Ka£j 
custom, J45; in King Arthur 
romances, 49 ; in Maniehurari fasts, 

445 : hew, LEl II.-Ir anian 414 - 

$ ; «po>u are children of Teutonic 
Itigd n d p 279 

Moqul Indiana 2 dirowing-sdrik, 219 
Moravui. folktale, 1 93 
Morgue the Wise, 37 
Morocco: egg-shaped objects from 
xowquey 2]Q ; fisting uflt-r death., 
fa niiij l: at annual sacrffidjil 
395 t no tire made after dfilth* 
40G; gno.l luek riftfy, 250; I .’At 3 
nr the Transfer trice TradLtd*..LLai 
Curses in Morocco, by Ur. fcl 


WcsLeraifljck. 150; magic practised 
bdorc breakfast,. 392-3 
Moses : in Jewish legend, Palestine, 
72; Moslem festival at ahVEnc, 
Palestine, 65-6; 00 sepulchre, “2 
Mu*qut of Omar ljer.it hereditary 
gift7. of giuirdirin; : - T 5B 
Mother of piatl ? u mulct* itgainit evil 
eye, Italy, i$9 

M other-rigbi r aiuojigsi Issfriu. 245, 
Kharis, 241, Nyassa tribes., 245; 
ferruile deities and, 223, 241 ■ I>r 
Frazers views on h 223 
Ml Carmel: nave of El Chadr , 69 
Mnanlftin ash : carter will not drive 
wilb, Shropshire, 359 s magic frn.it, 

11 ighland foem, 24 6 
Mountains : \u? if*? under mister); 

sacrificing babies on, Aftees* 276 
Mouse: evil effects n*' bite, 21 : in 
proverbs, Greek and l^min, 21 
Moosc-decr i in folktales, Malays, 
24B 

Moytnra, battles of K 138 

Mpon^we j deiiy Kj^unbi. 239 
Mule 3 nf At Domenico, Italy, tSS 
M uncra* liraLLL, A ?1 Father, HurKu 
tribe, 46S 

Murfiter : Ur.' a£w CcLtkilLa : Deiyi: 

Ki- r ry; ,tn/J Limcrfckj i King Cnroi + 

52, r 4^, iSl, 230; Tadg mac 

Ctin, 229 

Mura, All Father, Dieyeri tiil< 4^7 
Murray Lslsud ; record i n g gene^o|teii. 

Music 1 F.ngLmd, 3^,, jfio; negro, 
Algiers, ^40 : Scotland, 247 
Musical insinuuents ; gnuid, Mends- 
litml, 362 

Mykott 1 .:-: no cooking m b^u^ u T 

moaming T 405 

MylittH : orifice ofdrAatliy in Irmplr 

of, 45S 

Myres, J. L. : commonicuE loo on 
Burial of Amputated Limbs, fry 

Nablus ; cave in folktale, 57 
Nagi.s: prrultnr hoe &C. nf r 
NanitS: 'd nleuil tal^oed, Eskimo, 
gG t given in hapiimml riiei. m 
Baptism 2 of God lavoktd, OP 
accident &c» , Jerusalem, 15b: ^ 
5upermLtural being not merit mned,, 
J emsoJein, 56; cot used ufccr darkn. 
Pul radtw, 71 

Niijf:--1: ■ l in kgrttfi - • T Persephone, 

90 
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N^tbtz Indians: ceremonial, 

tf Amfwmlm , by H. W B 
Thomas, reviewed, TO5-6 

^ tfnfcri CVwfira/ 
by Mas A Wwner, , e , 
tie™!, Z43-5 

Kwivc Tribes of Sfjnlh-&i£[ Australia 
* J > A. W, Iluwilt 4nd A. TjiV 
91 r*ricw t ao^ by A. W! 

. Howitt, 166-S6 

Nimfl stone worshipped, M*y„ Ttwti»_ 

MayadLii mrjLuniny crntffln?, yyr, aqi 
Indians 

S Mou£», Eiav* rf Hags, , 3 
MSI rtjmaJctiCp Servu, izf] 

Kede (hebaHl, IjJ 

Needle! : nm into safe of corpse. Tnl- 
Imd, 366 , 368 v J 

Neifjjhenies, m Nilgiri Him 
Krmi, wtsod of i not cnirred by hatw, 
S3 f rf> Ncmotmsis, 52-3, 89-51 
ii-'mkms: minlall prophenr, tza 
^fwotL W. IV. : .iSutWj ^^i, ; 

vtrte of coadolejitc, 751 
■New Fores!: coip tmgit, 67 
Ntw Gaines : f r. v ^ Muj-my blind - 
Naefarcse ; „„j p npnilI]5 j . CQi[ 
onunieDLs, 219: Same Notes from 
New Cameo, by f>r. C. G. SeLis;- 
TmoinrL, ,25 i * *[ rin^ games, i \ a 
New South WaTes, ut Barrier kangc 
Nt-w Zealand, let Mioris 
Ntn: All Father lKl,ef, 4 6S 
Nicker, water spirir., Drahdcnh-iJirr,274 
NieoW Hinds, trf Kai Nicc.l ,tJW 
lYJcodcm'ns, legends of a jos-j 
Mratrin; dibits from lime-tree,. g6& 
n ]giiri_i : SUflgtnafy bash, Q£H 
Nicht: plaeeil before day in letkonsns 
tone, Gauiiic r.#, , 4 , . £Hk . Wt . 
TMineq at, Scandinavia, ijq - 

?™P tt3 k Fl ri *t thrown aut al, Greek 
t Wands, 331 

Nile rprer; sacrifice to, 276 
ftdgin HiI!i T Trnla*; and Tildas 
£ T ! m ^: Egyptian mill nt, 130 
Ntne: day* before taking boy bom 
mdie,, Sierra 146: dav> fast 

licftu* Lord or Good Luck 1 I;i r . 
i^nianji, 414 

Nisb r Mafifc Mckker from, 4^ 

relate, water spirit, Germany 273 

* 7 J* 17 ? /J ' 1 

Ajambi Kanina deify, Hereto, 335 | 


Noeforese : bfcthhig, rilimt, aC 4 
.Xok-c r 11 wild huimcnzm PB srory, 342 
N oiffijlt: tr£*f t daily custotnS and 
435 6 

J>£MThaXlcfinn f sa Olmuthcrly 

. Amffita s (iw fl/jtf Canada; 
L^kimo 1 Grccnknd ; ; and 

United Stain of Ifffmh America); 

boiiisng* riroal, 2^4'5; rclaitvta 6uj 
nil after !nnmJ + 39S j String games^ 

Non i ^ m p? on,- r hire p BamwcH 

Koisb Brabant, £» TObtu^ 

Ofth Holland, j«r/ Haj .r1em ■ 
Mcdtmblik 

Nortbambcrbuul, sa Jarmw- and 
Monkton 

Nortliswesl Prtnrineas (InduiJ # ;ff 
Slsrstptu 

Norway; foTklikf t l$i; m foikuJn, 
Ireland, *?. j», 47 -S; ni^ht pUced 

bmore day m redeem™ time, 136 
Notes on some Early Eccteskitjet] 
rranices in Armenia, by F + C. 
Cpnybeare* 433-5 

Notice tu Mrabfts, by F- A- Milne, 

313 

!'Errt S*frh*, t La t 

Fcnfkj JYim-Cwcftffrt by K 
rfotm^nt^ reviewed, 467-9 
Nqvomljfir : (j« ^ Gny Fawks 
lUy); in Maniebtti-^m f 41c- 
feaiKvnlai sowing Egypt, 533 f 5th, 
Eifenscd poaciilrig on T l.iriicoJnahtre, 
41 = 8 ; swuLtog- 4&EC, songs. Midland^ 
439 

Nuada of the Eilv C r bund, 2?% 

Nnmbtfni in folkiriit, jm tmtitr Far 
w*i ww^i-T, flj Seven 
iVirsepy rhvm« r Ser^Jand, I4Y 
Nntt, A: Hie Celtic Other-World, 
445 -H; review hy^fieyaf /n~ r \ 
Arnitmj : r«!f 
vob IX, XIII, and XIV P 324 ti 
Nyatnfcri, Writ Afncan deity K 23^^ 

Nyanja; n^mc of i Qp 

VV emcr a 7 b A'a/ityj iyniiik 
Ctntml Africa reviewed, it yt 
Nyw^Jand, Nyxnja; Wakmra; 

iiwa "an 

West Africa,n deity, 23W—9 P 
444 

Ozk-tftt : bmiscbes of Kinr Curei, 

^ MftfofogTi 50- 

rn Eriie of Dan 2,30 
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Oaten cake broken on bride. Ireland, 
8* 

Oaii £ in Hillotfc'en dWifiitiaa, 

R mrfim rncn, 43S 

Obituary. (VV r W. Newell)* by F. 
Baas*, zay-is 

Objection fca Paftiailajt, by Miss B„ 
CjmYler. S34 {/fitfr} 

Ocwft r jm Sra 
Oerias T 4tory of F 19 

O'CfllfH, Vilj-HfiC Of SO CIS of, T 5 ^ 

l6j; 

October, itt Htflowe en 
Odin: ''' , 113 .TJ. ■ ti i_ulI K vases,, 222 . 234 j, 
Livens of* i^I 

Oeisefi ! mysteriously disturbed oof- 
fir^ 3 579, 3W, J% 

Ocst] tsifttiiSr AbransbHrg 
Ogma the dlBmpson, a 32 
O^rcs ■ in jiiiakAS, 32 
Osl mills i haunted by evil itnrits, 
Palestine 3S j r 

Qirin, jm Ossianfc sagas 
Ojibwpy Indians: dead not carried 
thruta^b door, 373 ; new house 
buili alter a death, 373 
Old S alatiar 1 ordeal b^n, 363 
Oldenburg: 5 □ hi non t ^ brings chang e- 
Jings, 275 

Olive pregg: tabooed dti n-fijr rats . 

mema r Greek islands* 33a 
Olive-tree t cil? by paid sickle, Olym¬ 
pia, 2 G_; sacred, Palestine yo t to 
.. ZdO, Olymp^ 2b 
Oirik. A.i review by,—Sargent and 
Khtitdg^E Etigiuk and Si&tiik 
rvpuior Bultadii 4701*2 
Olviupb. cu| ting sacred olive. 26 
Omdurman : n-muIcLs., 249 
OsiLfrhS■; from Lull--, T mi is r 334 ; frein 
failing of stuff, Palestine, 72 1 fioni 
sneering, AdatoLle, *lj, Greek 
islands, 331 : t*r death* Greek 
islands, 531; of harvest, India, 334 
Oodnsadatia j Plumage natnim j ^4 
Op^nlnj* WindflVl to Aid the Rele** 
fF the Souk hy IL Krebs and 
Editor, a 15-6 

Ophthalmia, ira Eye diseas**- 
Omnj! fSukit tribes, 454 
QideaJs' Risnsia, 573 
Origin >7 ^ j^irr, bv 

T- W, Share, reviewed, 3.51-3 
Orkney islands, /&r Bona 
OrtniE and WolfcUeirich. £4£a of, m 
Oiyij ifi Unicorn 
Oscarf 5£>n ofOtsa, ay p 30 


Osiris, ritual of* 220-5 
Gsmctfwtley t well legend* 276-7 
Osmund, King, ars Knag Osmund 
OsiLibcjrg, iff Rowberry Topping 
Gsriantc Hagas; (jra crZni Finn M&e- 
Coul) } Oiiin mid Niamh* 49 j 
Oisdn's visit W Ocher-World, 153; 
■quatrain trom, 226 

O^tjaks: dead not removed ihroajjh 
usual entrance, 373 

Other-World, set li^ks 

OtmtMir: 11 wild huntsman M fInty, 
342 

Otter e in folktale, 1 3 
Oudb + set Arakh tribe 
Ovaha-era, ^ Hereto 
OwatQ, \tt Twain 

Ok , in Chinese; animal cycle, JI9; in 
Celtic folktales, 152 
OKfotd: 11 Child's Well* cares 

Sterility* 272 ; derivation uF name, 

ffiTd^bi fe, anrIshp; Nake; Olmoot; 
nmf Unfurti 


otg 


ta^an A'azu af tkt A fa far 

W■ W. Skeni and CL Q, Biagdt?n T 
reriewed, 451-6 

ral«line T utr ; Bethlehem ; 

Calirrboe ; Gothafi; Jernsatem ; 
Joppa; ) udia, tlsexl of 1 Ml 
Carmel; Nablus ; Kdlf Monssa; 
l^uihell'E Tomb ; Hamtilllala ; Sa- 
muritua; aw^Tiberins 
l^li Janaka Book, account of, 12=23 
Film ■ txtt : I 'alesdnt. yc 
Fanipi^ TndLanF: bathing, ritual, 264 
P&inphklS presented to Folk-Lore 
Society. j« Books 
I'ancauimt-i, the, t6 
Paulin tribe: Wwl, beliefs about, 456 
Panjabi (wd^wDdhl j irurfjhangjj 
fu-Lk traditions colleeteij in, 427-32 \ 
Kanisbka ruled, iig-nq 
Fa|>etK read at meetings of Colk-Lore 
Society, i, 4, 6-7 
Fapon. j. ir New' Guinea 
Papuan*; mourning costom, 401; 

string garner J_*3, ITJ 
Papyms icvcngu imag^. Egypt, 67 
Parasol H iff Umbrella and pwm&oJ 
P^ressf: mouming customi., 39®,, 4C3-4 
Pari?; phantasm oF dead^ 377 
Parnkul Lil tribe : OrpamsaElan, 184 
Parrot: in folktales, 17-S 
Parsecs ; conking forbidden in house 
wsth corpse. 4Q5 
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Puthtfltfn, Se^-nd at 335 

riizival l^cnd* 52 , 2 S 3 - 4 , m< = 90 - 4 , 

29S-9. 301-3 

Pas&aver 2 nnilram in^i on eve 395 - 
pi^ifcr hmb, oiruive, S»m^ PTi 

PaCpfl^ W. k. : FaJ^Mcdiqinc, Nur- 
Jtfy-Lare, etc. from the .-Egean 
t*l4rtrls t 329-31 

Patriarchy„ m Agnsiion at father 
Tight 

^■^c: in fuIktR^ 

Peat: bnml between young, animal 
anri mot bee , Biaemar, St 
£=£ O'Neil, river sprit, 2 & 

Pooler* ri™ ifnrit* 25 S, zfiti. 

PeLew bknds; fating after death, 390 
PeOaa, King, it? King PeUci 
Pennsv HutiU, ifr Lebanon conn tv 
Perceval. Sir, r** Puirf fil 
Peredm Lt-gemi 294 
Feryephan#, legend of. ^3 
Pgf^Ea 1 <Wh-w 4 —AflaHn, moon cod- 
*“* 3 *9 7^ *nd birth god-W 

370 1 Kat 3 im B , ritual, ad* ; f m 
4 yJJ ffrod nfjt eat^fi In 
d—rkji 4.i a ‘r mcitsrsiing custom, .iqe ‘ 

5f m| CJirpse for 3 nigha 

„ 4 o 5 

Perttujjire, CulnrHs ■ Erml j Glen 
Caaieh 1 Loch Fnwdi ■ a**' Mon 
nemu-1 

Penrviini; anmtnl irru^ftTBal weddW 

<Uy p 455 h 

PtUx i buiEitij; At hIbt ftFipfifi, 4 | 0 

Philippines : bat hi hi,, rllm], mU 

Pbt>as, Ddpbi 

Fboenioai M c3k.it r ^ viewer] by 
137; wuiw C) f timber, 
ancient Eg .pi. 117 
Phrygia; AliU no! known kb ra^stEtr, 
3^1-2, hut Zens, 1223 matriarchy 
improOflhie. 2jj 
Pferec Bridge 1 m'er npiriL, 25 
1 sg : in aniiifia] cycle, China, Jifj; 
l-K-ur's tusk as amulei, IiaSv r 1 So ' 
m \lahin. iHon, r.| 5 - 6 ( 15 /- Mac 
J-Jathu s Roar, talc at ijjij; urine 
ineoiuinmce of tiring Greek 
3313 ; valuable m ancient 
Wile*, 14^6 

P ^™ Q ' . cairm^ heir! cure. frit’ll. 

Greek binnd*, 329 
Pilgrimage: lndk p 303 
Ptn: Crooked. thrikisn in well, J arrow 

m 


prcbceti: at amulet t. Serbia tun} Siena 
Leorni Pfolecc inre, 4413 
Pine-tree 4 in Ate Etta nan fornancti^ 49 - 
5 ^> .53 

I J n Sfue : dmrm agains*. Ireland, 34K 
PUnta.m fultdufrr, got -VgriopcEjilh ia; 
Eamh, 1: Ercm 1 Bu jpri; Gw>k 
heiry fmab,; Henhaac ; Ifrkkqmj 
Mandrake : M»rgQH£L; Mint - erwj 
MiatJAtOe 

Pbiughiilg cuatnnii and lidicfs - iata- 
kas. zz 

PTiMFrripb!. Dr. C- R1 IW Failure 
III WetS Norfolk, 431 H& 

HJyio z and Pn^crpine, 90 ; god of 
TnallcE Gictb 139 

W. Innesi SupplcmenSiLry 
Notes 00 Cat 3 ! CradE,- and Strings 
Tciclti. 525-9 
tolaod : f^Ektal^v 193,3 
Poll feist, India, 334 

Pujypm,^ M Inms ind 

Polynesia: atn Ikirer bland £ 

Fiji bUfids ; Loyaity bknds; 
Rotnma bland j Sa-suVi bknds \ 
WSociety bunds 15 Main, legend 
«n 39^7 ■ string gnraiH, 113 
PwnjMi. m BaLire Weill 
Ponaiuri, water people, New Zealand, 
274 

Pnpqlar Poetry at the Mafby 
M. Gojgworth Dames, 

Pon. j s«riiety p McndiEnriiJ, 562, 423-5 

(/’/if/jtj) 

Portisli cad : atrlnc game, 329 
rLprt Ljriciitn : trim] ofrnmadcKi, t!1| 

Portrait* : objection. r 0| Vaad. Sj ; 

Signs again*!, laud, S3 
| 1 oriiagal t falktnle. Igj 
Poiv^ or haunted. 11^ Haunted 
Podphar’l wile, |iaral]c] t o slnry of, io 
Potter e kitn 1 ashes (ram Ln atjri- 
oulLuml trvame, India, 333 
Fowot nf evH in Jemsaletis, The, by 

11 3 +-J 6 

^myer, x&tbti] errors Ln unlucky. 
Palestine Jews, 

PrcgQajic_ Vp ^ lib Lh custom^ Mt6 

bdlels. 

PrifflMEKa sLimette of Dis Pater. 
* 3^7 

President, eleciionrjf;4-£ 

PfesliJenEial Address, 4 6 p tj- 21 
in jitakaij si 

Principles of Fasting, The, l.v Dr. E- 
« cstemiaid:, 391.4a 
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Prophecy: of rainfall, India, 333 - 4 j 
m en liini of, 13 1 
PiOSetpLorp m Persephone 
Prostitution, sacred: India, Boulb, 
: temple of Myliita* 43 # 
Provcihs: 351 ; Greek, 1 $, zi, 336 ; 

Larin, 21 j Yontllfc, 444 
Proverbs, Book qf : *e related to Celtic 
Triockj 213-6 

PtlLHla: Lamne* hiby ■ ^ralLrLg deity, 

„ m 

Pfvdeti: 143 , 143 , 133 . 3 ; ft » kinn of 
lhfcl& r 3 40 ; stain by Gffj 1 dinrt | 146 
Ptydwen, Artbur’s ship, 143 - 4 * 153 
liberty nt&, - fasting, 40S 
ruluga, All Father, Andaman h^!, 46 S 
Puppy, Ocg 

Purging- = as pndBeitictfi, M n-.-gi 

39^3 

Pwyll : 1 43 , I 4 C ', £* kjji|r of Hades, 

E 40 ; prince of Dyved, 149-50 

Queers Dido, burning of* 241 
Qneen Istrulfc and Tristan, 233 , 234 
(jJneensLatnl: o/j^ liarcoo river ; 

Bnllew river : nmf uKaer tramci 0/ 
tnfej ) - niuMctiin^ castoni, 400-1 
Quetrnlcoall, Meskmi deity, 261 
Quidcen-tree: ih folktales, IrHnnd, 

3 fl‘ 4 ' 5 * 

rtf Hydrophobia 

KacJ nr*! b Tr*m h ; Ln Legt rii 3 of J c-e-t ph.. 7 3 
Rfl£-tr L-r.>,: Palestine, 69 
Kmn 1 charms far* Germany. 277 -S; 
deitic? oF p alao deifies of birth, 
''*9-7*1 ; feii: in min pod, 

India, 33^-2.; Lhuhlc* r. deity, 
J-il turnn inns Ac., 375 ; prophecies 
India, 333-4 T meridees to ^r iH i 
of, Al'-lCiL’., ijiy 

Knm, 11 4 Sheep 
Ramadan, En-.r of, 4 J 6 -& 

Kamallah : hamtned spring. 53 
RftHiiijana, The, 16 
Star: in Chinee aid mat cycle, 1 19 
Ratlidnhn : burini nf nmpntaietl turn, 
S 3 

RaLtSu*: of secret ftoctety, Sierra 
Lenne Pnyteutamte, 424 (f/ate) 
Rnien ■ ASsfocinted with .igodde-t* 
Priil hhh, LeL^nd, 133 ., bran. Wnl**, 
131 , s^od Lug'll, 13 s* Lind Tetbra* 

E J .5 ; symbolism of, 131 
Rayjfifi, ^te of heaTCTt, 418 
Rebirth licliefs, *.w RrraeamaLinn 
beliefs 


kisii: calf, water spirit as, Greek 
likftdf;, 33] t cloth round fetich, 
Sscrra. Leone Protcctnm^ 425 ; as 
surname in folktales, 46; Tarmma 
cloLhed in, 295 

Reef islands: All Fattier bdieb 40S 
Regensburg: burial of heretics, 371-2 
Keincarna tion belie!* : Eskimo, 96 
Reklionship, bloodi Aunimlia, 109-70 
Religion: fra? *ik* BraJiuamikm t 
Buddhism j xnd Ddt}’, ecmceptiottg 

ttfiz AWiijttn m t ruJuiuMt by F. 
R. biffin^ icdrwcd, 346-7 
/Lilian i Senip vf €titmacht % /rtr, by 
D. Hyde, revwWifd, 347-30 
Rfliijj&Mi Sfitefi efike Amazuiitr 212 
Reptiles b fulklow, tt* Crcjcodale; 
Frog ; and LiiaiL! 

Reservoirs 1 bnunted by evil spirits, 
PalesLiue + 58 

Iteflewr, 5 S-i»> n?- 4 S. jhtS'Co, 

, * 5 ' 73 

Rluuiiidt Prussia, Cologne 
RJiiiiiiUuLsm r jinn-brsited springs for, 
PaJesliiie, §6 

RhinocetfiHf: in folklore, Mabfs, 24S 
Rbodesi^ ^kisbuktiLnmbwe 
R’btjne, Defn. of, rtf Lyons 
Rhone, Talley of! G rueco- E£y|j:Lan 
rariuecce emered G.iui by, e Ai f 137 
Rhymes, it? Folk-^Dg^s Nur-try 
rhymes 

Kill of man, wi-man from, Todas, IC4 
kilji.t? rrver: IV’l; < 2tk'j 

Ricte ; in mninrin^c eustiun, IndU. -70 
Rickets enred by bk w<ll m 

CtFiHwall, 235 
RLtfdLt";: gipsy, 36a 
Ried ^ bltbies. "from well. 26$ 

Riga : my^'erious-ly distnrbed cc-ttins, 

379 

Ri^bu turn eh fj.j r^rpecl or to 
avert yll-1 act, r jat^k^, 21 2 
Rlnc;?:, linger: i=. nnnjleu tn\ 

eye, Imly, 189 
kipon : nnrsuiy sang* 449 
Rivt-nJ (ind streams ; {rre iils$ utuftr 
tktir fumrA ; Homeric heroes 
ehildifct Hif pjvtr (roils, 2 $&: river 
2&0 ; -_u-1 i fiec i -ri cT i'-iiug, 
1-ranks, 2767 yearly victim* J77 
Rive nr. VV, H. R. i 1 evi^ w I y — 
Jayne a String jT(^urts r ii2-fk 
Rockii, sncretl, Siuncs 
Rca:bntk, w Deer 

RqnuitLh, j, orient 5 baptismiJ rite, 

2^4 : proverb. 3 t 
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RotQEi Wfluat Kapegual. 434; 

[r.’Lktilch, [92-I 

Ba-Ronga 

if 3 apeciftl to sou] i/iLift 

deadly Souidhunria, 570 
Ro^ocnmnn; HiJIowif'ini casitraii, 
_ 437-* 

K^benj Temping: we|] legend, 177 
lrC»-lf^ p 34 

RflLr^nJrmi t flEting 1 ra.mc T 42S 
Rj^cu nia island r 1 Mlfcng,. ritual, 2G4 
RoumanLa : siring games, 325-i 
Round*™! i burial of amputated 
aJTB n *3 

Roqb^, W. 11 . D.i PrEsidtruiii 
Addrfcs, 4, 6 P la-23 
Fo-whil we Mountain ajh 
fiejaf Iriik AvWih.xty ; T#dd Ltdtmrt 
to lL IX. Kill, and XIV 
reviewed, 324-31 
Fm$fciki t river yen Is, ku-.-b., 373 
Ru.->-vi^ : (f*f F-<.tIm n i~i j Finland %. 

CiWT^ia ■ Lithuania ■ Uvonb ; 
Poland ; and Siberia^ ; Mkfltfe, 
192-3; '.Tfdcal, 37 j; river gods* 273 ; 
onnapuicdp tatr of, 373 
Rygsi]: iidddta, burial customs for* 
37 * 

ClM?' r JTif, EdiH&iirgk^ A/tl- 

r < y/jj j rffip fcrfeweL 146^7 

SahaJki river 1 u nr.haste tMidfiu 
drwned tn fc Gal Lis, 325 
Sabbath : Buddhist, 411; Jewish^ 

411 4 

Sabtttn^ ju Hifratiuns 

Rabli? akin, worn hr Armenian clergy, 

_ 43 f 3 . 

San Indians : fasting nfstr doth, 399 
Sacridc* t 

animal, — bones nut injured, Palci. 
tine, 66 ; of buffalo, to rilEage 
E-pirits India, 345; nfboIL* Mar- 
scaJJ434-5 i Q* calf for Blib bom, 
Bnbemb, 271 ? qwt be rbn t 
E^>fc T .394 ; of cock, at new 
hdU5c» Palestine, 5S ? of doves to 
Adonic 295 ; fur captation of 
*! 05 p Armenia, 434 ; not female, 
India, 394 ; of goat, Cariliih, 19, 
46 ^, Palestine, 66 * 7 t Sierra 
tctifie Protectorate, 426; of 
ben, at binfo + Pakstin^ 65; 
to I*is, Egypt, J9J ; at Modem 
shrine*, Palestine, 3S-9 ; of mm t 
Palestine, of sheep, ni cir- 
CUmcLsEnn &c., Palestine, 65-6, 


and to riHage npmu p India, 333 ; 
TkJim must ifl-n’. Morocco &c., 
394 t 5 i m( 1 bp without blemish, 
Jew^ 394 

al birth „ Palestine T 65 ; fasting foe- 
fure sacrifice, Egypt, India, Ac., 
J9Jpi9S'7^ m fuundAtian* in 
31 f 

birth of chiefs child, 
Kaiars* 345 ; on B'sstig livers, 
Franks, 376 ; not female, India, 
394 ; nl than datum, JaEakaa, at; 
to rain god, Arties, 376; to 
fivers, E Eli i l~l ke, 276 ; victim 
must list, Kandhi ie,, 394-5 • 
to wells and rivere, ^75-6, iSo ■ 
without bleosi?i], Tndh 39,4 * 

In jinn, -Ugicrs, 246 ; tu m^i^es, 
China, 403; at niiUTnigc5 + Kal^line, 
06 ; as new camping gronnri, l^Ees- 
itoc, 6-S ; vegetabLg ofFeriEi^ with- 
Otil leaven Or honey, Jews, 394; 
ri> water, agaln&t bafreimess t ^arvjq, 

271 

St Anna. 1 takes charge of aLillbonip 
Bohcnsis, ijo 

St Anthuny z the Hermit, 1903 in¬ 
voked in Umhing, Pales line, 6l 
St Bedes wt*J] F Jeutow, 253 
Si Brtgit: m household dwrmB, Con- 
nought, J494 ir^ honse neur hearth, 
(Ionnaught, 349; manife liuim on 
sunbeam* 349 

St CcrguMKffnjr-Nyon : poitrain ob¬ 
jected to, #3 

St ChryvoUmn ] praise of fastine^ 

392 

St Columha ; h>Tcm a:i charm, 34,8 
St ColunndEfe e vavageof thru* l-l erics, 
157-S, !&>* 1 

St Domenico Of Foltgno, I $9-91, 

^ ^nfe), 2ifj 

St Homenicv^n Fcjlsi i at Csumlio, 
May, 187-91 ifJoSi) 

St Flias, jm Elijah 

St Geote i cuvt of, Mr, Carmek 69; 
EavourtEc saint of Aral ^ 61 : invoked 
hi txjtthmg bi-3; 

kiiled diagon T Beirut, 61 
Si Goto, 265 

Si J law thome's well 1 Cures skit! 

_ diseases, 365 

St Helenas wall, Eshtun; Sunday 
Emstum, 357 
St Keyn^, 165 

St Levan's wetlt legerul cf saint, 

257 S 
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Se Matron's wall; cured thildr^fl’s. 

diseases, 255, 3$8 
at Mans. 33 
St Moune, j-y St Mint 
St Mbdwm, legftnd of 355 
St Osytids well, 2,S 
St Polfkk: diverts K1 Laegbtuir, 
M?'®* 44-6: " Lories"' hymn sts 

chami, 3483 recalls Cuehulaitm 
“ lJIU bell, 14?-S, 446; dramrirek 
dluEiiuTkOn, Jz^ 

St Patrick^ PurpatuET, t&4 
St Fijian, 265 
Si Kr.cb, too Ofr/r) 

Si Serf or Servant!^ 3;-4 
Sr St**,:, 34 

St Sfepbea'5 Ufly : hunting of wrs□ , 
RdstiumiHHV 438-9 
Saia - night festival at* 242-5 
Said triUS! 4 S 3 ' 4 i lelttMi, 454 
SakSca, m Indra 

Satii H Ivuiiian i in annual icapegoat 
Ceiraen^ 434 

SaJLsb Indians, j« Stlatlcmh TudLans 
Sjilmons not eaten or approached by 
monrntn* Bnttsb Columbia agy * 
in. fatknJe. Walts, 44S 
Salt 3 arem j crib PalcfliDe, 70 ; 
s-prihkliiig infants wltb + Armenia 
ttt, 267 

Samaritans l [Jeff oj^ NaLlus}; defiled 
toarhiog dead* 75 3 Pak&over 
lawt curative, 75-6 
Samnsi^l, jinna descend from* Fale^ 
ihw* 7 T 

Sam oa: mourning custom*, 399 1 404, 

S 4 ndii 1 cafvinj^ai, 

Sanci iiury : Aricbn tree dl^, 90 - 1 1 Eiu 
Jfiri boah+ Lotm NT^cr, 90 
Santkt l, dcitjr of Tais.ii a , Jai-j 
Sandian> Hercules of Lydb, *23 
Sandsii State ; fan *|d rata™!, ScpL. 

Jji-i 

Sardanojalus, King^ «f Klsijj Sardarn- 
^ pains 

Sardinia : fi iJkutle, 193 
Siumad the Armenia, 4 J 1-3 
Satan, iff Devil 

&**$? Ctiddhoadi a Stw/jr ,/ A"Mr 
Ubihiren^ by D-,, Kidd h Ewlew^iL 
_ 343 6 

Sa^JdVp Jrtf Dresden 
Seal t-trow, xet Raven 
Scandinavia • |W Denmark ; 

Norway ; and Sweden); tabbing 
rite, 564-5 ; EbllcraJes, 19a; Euntni] 


cusi.-im-p 3 * 6-73 : tnlare life, beliefs 
abotiL, 366-70 
Scania, 1*? Skaan* 

Srulqd : akfttmm of 189 

ScnpegcaL : camel a* B Armenia, 433 -4 ; 

Human* Armettia. 4E*d Rorm* 4 tla 
ScAth. jot Scatbacb. 

Scat hath,* Land of. 143. 148 

Schim-m 1 e, iindenr round being., OLJen- 
burg T 275 

Scbleau lj - H-olsleiii, r-v Am rum tala: 111 
Schwabien, Swabia 
SciiMK: liiid opejj cofp«r. Scan- 
diuavia, 366. {££ 

Scoipima; Tuiu uTeried by -am. 

Greek istandip 329 

ScolJand : r.-df 4V/17 Urimiri r Htbrkb; 
Highlands ; Orkney isEands: Shet¬ 
land tsSandi; under nsm^ -j f 
j ballads* 470barbar¬ 
ous Mp if hi-,. 336-7 ; opening 

windows to reLeiae »ou3 + 21 u - 
“ Hades _ 140 ; children's welJjJ 
*„SS + Wltt -/4 -*tu ^ opening wmikiwi 
Jik-Cr to rtlrajc: -stiLiI, 215-9; whudl* 

' Ihg dangerous in Haunted places, 70 
Scythe : used by bnby-j-ivci^ z6?i 
Sea. Iielicls and cusEoms j {*u aha 
Mermaid bdlefe 5 tmd Spertnan 
beliefs); dptia 35a: cre^s of 
the horN-^gof j^Jinnnn^n^ i^Q; 
d^H the caltEf of the 15j ; g^li 
jd" Mta* Cdt 5 , I45; meaning 4if 
FfiTbra + T33; aew the piain of Tethiw, 
133 i " sea-wife " in German tale, 

274-5 

SeajfeHan Lciehlatimch, 32-4, 47, 53 
SeCTetwy, decliun of 5 
Sceiel isocielies : Sierra LftKie Pro 
lec^nte, 5 ^ 3 , 42J-7 
Secret SocrEties and Fctfehisttr in 
Sierra L^me, by A. R. WtrtghL 
_ 433-7 (f&fer) 

Seine InferieUrc, h» F'-e^aimp 

S^jnur des Mints, I.*, rtiivunt J4 

MylhoLupe CclEiquf^ by H. d'Arbout 
dt JubainTalle, 339-40, imd com- 
opt by A. Nmee + 445-S 
Scligmann, l>r_ C. G. : Somt Nntei 
irotti New Guini^, 25 j 
SdkirkdLErc, Caftferliaugh wiopd 
Semung Ltibeai 455 4 ; Hmeral rites, 
455-6: rehguin. 454 r -ii.Hil proved 
feeunbofu L-bsId, 455 : thunder 
454-5 

Seminole Indian?: mouruing CusLonu 
4 W 
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September i JokumaiA ftast* Btll&ry, 

Seeapis i assimilate* twal deities, 
Gaul, IzO \ mallet as symbol of, 
1 j 7 

Serpent, jk Snake 

Serpen i-I^ocesidon ml Cocuilu, by 
Mrs, M.Ca Harrison, 187-91 
luid I- Mirrhinmc, 21 v 
Serria: (nr# aha Nish); children, 
cured by waler, 156; sacri tic «i oga^r 
barrens eiks, 271 
Smiee-ireft; berty of, 33 
Severn: dnys before taking gbl £rem 
cradle, Sierra Leone* S6 ; days fast 
in honour of sun, Han ianiam h 4 J4-5 
evil spiritl preside over month Adar, 
Babylonia. 416; 7 ih day h month p 
and year holy, Tews, 413-4 ? 7th 

I Li oath sscied, Babylonia, 413; wells 
fax weakly dt bewitched children* 
BarttweD, 255, Syrim 

Shah Johan, Mughal etttperar* 43 ?-J* 
Shatmf, the stone-cutting norm, 74 
Shaving : on piljrrimagts, India, 393 
Shecbem, jm& Nablus 
Sheep : amulets for, Palestine, 70; 
in folktale* Jerusalem, 5^-7 ; lamb 
m fable, 17; Paschal Lamb cum rive, 
Samaritans, Tj-b: ram sacrificed lu 
jinn. fttferiine. sfr; Mcrtfited at 
eireamdsion Palestine t 65-6, 

and to vitiate spirits, India. 33,5 t 
spirit sjj mimed, Palestine, 56-8 
Sheikh Shadli or Shalli : libation Tu p 
PolRtioEp 6" 

SbeU&: (w Cowry fbtriB; ibell 
trumpet, Hindus 103 
Sh*meer T j** Shamir 
S lit 1 la 1 nl island* £ Shetland hrownics, 
by I'. Cr Cony be am, 440-1 
ShEr SSilSi! emptFfi-r tff InrEia* 427-S 
Shire district, st£ Van 
Shubtkh : Iasi in honour of son, llar- 
razisiins, 4J4 

Shrewsbury r charm Id prevent cm Ling 
of calves, 437 

iihmes ; Palestine, 5S-9, 6r r 65-6,69 
Sh rapahiie r | str aha Bedford ; Sl 

II nvi‘r h. irnc'a Wd L ; Shrew --bury i 
(turf W re-kin I; c-iFlcr will not n-te 
"withy iHck,' s 3591 cuckoo ale, 
J41 - charm to prev-eni cast¬ 
ing of eniviri, 437 ? ^hipping with 
broom stonfi growth* 339 

Siam: dead not removed lhmiLgli 
USttr] entrance, 373 


Siberia, m K-uryal*; UnJ Ostiaki 
SiciaLL Indiana: taboOs on raourEteri* 
407 and at puberty, 40S 
Sickle : gold, in birred rite*. Grew* 
2b, druids, 20 
Siegfried, w£fl, of, I v£ 

Sierra Leone Proteeionun: (w a£w 

Freetown ; i muxitfk country; Mann; 
Membland | Tijiuui cotmlry ; ami 
Tynrna); Mktak, 340; Secret 
Socfari^i And Fetishism in Sierra 
Leone, by A. hL Wright* 423-7 
[; Some West African Cus¬ 
toms, by Abiose, S6-8 
Sieve: not mlten oul em starry nrght p 
Creek blaiids, 331 

Silesia: SpallohalLa stores babie* in 
wclls 1 2741 nnhiptiEed: child brings 
bad luck, ad I 

Silver s amuleLs against svd eVc n Italy, 
189 : coin undet threshold, Fnlt*s- 
tine, 5a 

Sin-eating : Armenii, 434 
Singing i warns oti spirits al nlgbt P 
Palestine, 59 

Sins* ceremonial assumption of p jica- 
kas, 12 

Siva, IcdEan deity, 333 
Sktiane, set Su rmerbo i: ^ Vurend 
Skeai, W. W. : review by,— MJ*- 
wdPs hi Afiilay >1 tr&iif 1 47 rS 
Skin diseases Heated at weLLs K Eng¬ 
land, 253-4, 

Skull : Amulet against eril eye, Iialv, 
1S9 

Sky; The EnrJpeftn Sky-&sd p VIII t 
The Cells, by A, B. Cook, 24-33 
STavonia: falkluleij 193, 3601 holy 
weLEfi Cttre children^ diseases, 256 
Sligo, Kt May turn 

Sloe; bSighLed by fairies on llallow- 
e h cn, Kowomnjoo, 437 
Slothful Gillie, w Glib Daekci 
Smyrna f)iMrict p jw Bondmum 
Sfiiikp i in animal cycle, China p 310 s 
Antidote to pol&oti. jitiLkas, 21 ; 
breath lanbonmii^ jalakas, 21 ; ctr- 
i«ites OF homed vipCr^ 214 ; cyu$ 
grow after taking, AjkbHle, 215 ; 
at feast of Si Ibmicniuu, Italy, 187 \ 
in faLkmle, IntlisLr 428 ~ r horned p 
Egyjrlj 2144 man-cBHifig Tbkn, 
Khas3E t 242 j in nit iFy of Iw-ab F 37, 
43 ; water spirit AS, 273 
Snake-bite: amulet a^iijmt, Ituly, 
1S9, aid t boalcd by St Pnmenieoi 
Italy,. 1S7, 2id 
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Snake-gods s baptise BgddK ^3 
Sfl nnnim i^T festing after death, 398. 

and until Kin ha* wel] ii^D t 411 
SBedgns grul MpcRburf^ tvyzm* of, 
157 S p 1&5-1 

Snaring: before Corps*, bcM 
deca_v + Creek isbmds, jjr ; good 
m sick* Palestine Jews, ?i ; 
as t™«] 1 Arising itr Greek 
islands jji 

Soap-boilers t haunted by erii Bcilric-L 
Palestine* 

Society tebt& 5 a t «f Tahiti 

ra/vrr, ml //, Actf 
^ uotice of, 354-5 

Solomon, King* jat King Solomon 
Some Fortner Ciutoir,* of the Royal 
Parish of Crathie, Scotland, by A r 
Macdonald, 84,6 * 

Same Note* from New Quku- by 

Fitr r r:, i^.,i:__ J 


.... Sellgmaiui, 35. 

Wchj African Cusrams, 


Df, C, G> 

Same Wear j 

Somerset l \±zt aht\ GH/jtianLLU y j 
PonFshcfid} ; ns Hi ides, i 40 
Scrci, couniry in £u]k taJ h^lsi 

Sorcerer*,, i« Wlnuds 
Sore ej*»> jot bye disro^M 
Sores, eyre for, Greek inlands, 330 
Soudan: (j±v itha Khnurtomn; ^ 
Gtndannun |i;amulets from, 349. 
StHjJs 1 Cin be i brown out with 
! n K 5 , Greek ulftniis, 331 ; of imba 
iri benis, Malay tribes,, 455 
Souib 1 wind in w«k bef Dre L*a 
Grtck islands^ 331 
South America* nt A bipanes; Bur 
Colombia; Futgkni; Gntani 
Pampas Indians; e W Feruiiarw 
South A met Halts., Kt Itari^>;i rive 
| ^ndcra Range; Fowler 5 * ttau 
lAke Eyre * Port Lincoln; WilsI 
nvnr; ami mtdrr mm*i frito 
South flolLmcf, it* Kolterdniti 

Stmtham, 11. : Vcleriitaiy Pmctie 
„ 417 

Snuibanip PL R, IL ■ Budding Cu 
1 omi T £4 fjjtfatej 

Son Sng customs and beliefs: fesi nn t 
E£rpt, aaj d India, 314 
Spain : afr* Basques ■ Catalonin 

Und pttdea) ; churning; window* *, 

to rdeose 50^, *15; replied Mu 

Mu* in Iruli Lc^endSv 135'G 
Sj™ dlrowen, Wntnm 
*pe]Jsp it? Clmtnis and ypella 


Spider: in. folktale, Sierra. Leq-fl^ 1 -, 
240 

SpLllaboUa, wdl spirit, Silesia, e 74 
! Spirits, iite of, in Grimlish ie^jetid, j 
Spitting ! rs cbnim, (irfe'k irlnniK, 

^ 33 » 

Spjt-r r Mrs. H. H. : Tbe Powers of 
Evi] in lemsalKtn, 54-76 
SpnhH£ ef A****, Welsh poan T 
J 4J-4, 1 & 7 * 15a 

bpongii: must be lum away stj^dthdr, 
Aniiot]«, 213 

Spoon ; fetish. Sierra Leone Prolcc- 
luraLe, 436 
Sporades, j /? Cos 

Springs i bttihing m carts iMjTeriness, 
PalesLlne, 55 : may be bmmied. 
PHlesrme, 55-6.3S; jinns eontksrLcd 
Wiih, Palestine, 55-6 5 sacriiicc to, 
Hesse* ajg 

Sptinklmg, teremaiuaj, ut Lustrui bn, 
^ cermnonbil 

StniF, walking, a* Walking-stick 
Stng : io T&t Lvdj *f tkt FamtHiw, 
40 

Stamford, its Gretford 
Stanton AIL S^Ents, h-ht fitayntun 
Stantan St John, u* Stansss on 
StKtkmi of the Cross 1 rev^ rrfd jan nity 
rauewt, in curs?, Connaught, j- ]fl 
Stacrntgti z myiteEimiily distnjlied 
codba, jS6„ 3S9 

SLealtng - tncrfei.^ powtri of fetish* 

Sierra Letme ProLcctoiaie, 427 
S ten ton, F. M.; rerieirs by,~Shara f « 
tff tk* Anrlo-S^xm Katt, 
Maine and Poiltjck's Amimt Zj» t 
and S^bohm^ Tht Tril^I Svaittn 
m n*f£t r 351.4 
^cirlmgshine, m ALi'a 
Stlatbmh Indians: nsourtdncca-itiTms, 
39S, 400, 407; first snimon not 
eaten hy mourn era* 407 ; tab(h5» m 
puberty^ 41^.9 

Ston«: j Jxv nlw Croaufeehs; ami 

Lrjlmens); hiWIyis in Grail rom 
ances> 3G4; memorial, I ndb, J40 ’; 
*WeL" India, 334; sicretl, CauT, 

1 lodJk, |34 t Palestine, 68 
Stork t brings babies & 7 -B ; egg^ 

good for LKpbLhalmi^ Greek idondiL 

J 39 ; mea-d ticer of rain end thunder 
god* J69 _ 

Sturms: child Ikjiti in fchundefMomi 
dks from lightning, Htsu, 778^ 
eating dangers in rhundemcmD, 
Genusny, 4 id 
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String /pm, by Mii C* F, Jayne ± 
itvirwtd, 112-6 
Siring U2-6, 325-9* 

Snccubi: Syria n^, 61 
Suffolk. fff Acton j amd Stnimton 
Suicides: burial customs for, Scan¬ 
dinavia S:L t 372-4 1 in 

mysteriously disturbed vault*, 
Abrcn^buqj, JTfi, 5S5, Barba dues, 
i»S 

Sumalnl: [ jcr Nias 5 otj Tjumba ); 

bathing, ritual, 264 
Stm : biimici^ deity's clii^y n£ Spell, 
231; raiLng only" done in smlgfai, 
IndiAr 4TI. tw when sun well risen, 
CajtBl Salish Tndiains n 4111 eclipse 
£jC, ifi? Ecbpsrf J hate in honour trf, 
Harraman*, 414-5, MamchaetutE, 
415: feminine, Irish iktuJ Old 
Welsh, 49 - in folktale, Kharis, 
242 ; Gwwam as, 49; Lfen Uw sun 
E™*. Mi! Lugh the sun god, 
rrdiiml, 131; masculine* Anglo* 
Norman, 49 ; Me I kart as sun god, 
127 3 SI-2 5 Osiris ms sun, 2i2-3 i 
Sals Clival us sun spdl t 232 - 3 } 
Son-dan jl* Jan gocb 222 ; Vedic 
MahavTTLta a. =5 m ftwtl. 223; Wor- 
e hipped, India juvd GoftjH Sulirii 
Indians. 4EI 

Sunday : Easton* MHiiirhapuni, 41 g-6; 
finE 3 in May, children dipped in 
St Mad rein's well, 353 ; well wnLei 
drunk, Eriicoft, 257 
Snnnerbo: suicides, Imrtnl CdMntnS 
for_ s 37 2 

Sunrise : breaks spelt*. jiLnkai, 21 1 
worship at* Baiotsc, 235 
Sunset: worship at p liaratse, 239 
Su n wise: Ilellnwc'en dicnit oF fields 
Btnerainr, 95 

Supplementary Notes on Cat's Cwidfe 
and JShm^Trid^ by W. Ir^ 
Fococfc. 325 329 
Surrey - tw Hades, 140 
Susses; opening windows &c. to 
nclmsd jitiab aid 

Salherhuidshire z catp Crunch,, 67 
Swabia 2 swridH, bttlfiill customs for, 
373 

Swahili 1 ward moriii, 23$ 

Swallow 2 eyes* grow again after 
Jjirrarig, Aristotle, =15 

Sweden: (jw aha MjfTmnhtiim 1 
Baum ; Vestergiitlajvl} i folk- 
la^, 192-5, 197-200, HKt ii ; gales 
cm corpse's ruad tochuiebyjurd hung 


Egridr dawn, 369 j river spines, 

Sweeping : sweepings not thrown out 
ol night, Greek bEa^ds* 331 
Swine, rtf Pig 

Switzerland ■ (r« als-y Glams, Can 1o 11 
of j Gri^iOi, Canton of 1 tarmr, 
Canton of; aitd Vaud t Canton of); 
"Lmadisrei rie nuit," tit 
Swords : nf TaLhiaij lJa-3 
Syromore fig tree: jinn lives in, 
Palestine, 70 ; votive offerings, 
Fdesiine, 70 

SycamorE-troc; in Lt/f 


Syfnoui ; assimiliiates loco! deities^ 
Gay. 1 , isfi t 139 j mallet as sym b^t, 
T 37 

Synteng otKinHy 2 nmtrisEn:hj% 241 
Syria : I;« afpe Edrot 5 KamalJi ; 
ami Matotdtes); bewkehed child 
drinks rrr?m 7 wells, 256} itactlbl 
and ioccnbi. bi 

Taboos 1 Eskimo, 9b j Greek islands, 
33a i sn jitakos^ 22; KtutHUh 242} 
Mendiland, 362} mourning, Green¬ 
land Sic. h 4C£hz ; at pnbertj', Mritish 
CoLtirnhim fire., 40S-9 
Tiulg eu 4 c Cein, 229 
Tahitj 2 n'rouming customs, 4D7 
Tain b6 CuaUgne, 138, 230-1, 446-7 
Taise, dooghicf pf King of Greece,, 
30. t, <&, 48 
Taliessin, of, 145 

Talmud, legend of. 72 
Tamofisk-tree t leaves cure bcadache^ 
Greek Iglmid^ 329; planted by 
Abraham, BeersbeLiB, 69; sacred 
or haimtod^ Palestine, "O 
Tamils 1 bollocka W[,<niliippcd ± Pnngal 
** 7 > ?34 

Tam Li*' tAlljul tit, S9 
Tamm nr, the deity. 289, 295 
Tanganyika, Lake, 5„v Uhwari 
Tara i contost oF king with St. Patrick, 
34 S 

Tiranlsp f& Tarantis 
Tkiwnus: aa^Aiciftted with thunder, 
*37 5 GaBbuh grid. 139-40 
To/iuS: bnirilng of Sondan's dhgy P 

jar 

Tationing; Malay Eiibea, 455 
Tire* river: spirh, 25S T 274 
Tcigtlr, son of Ckn T vision of, 164-5 
TurebiMh-trce I not wered. Palestine, 
7 Q 
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T*ihr» T chief of Fnmorians, 135-4, 

_ ' 19 * 14a 

reuransS, Gaulish god, l^q 
ThelMS: homed snake, sacred 

boar qf Amen, 117 

Thcudorh;, King, re* King Tlpdflrfc 

Theseus, paiallS in story of* 30 
Thirty : days M in honour of moon, 
Hammiiuifi, 414-5 

Tblcn, man-casing ^nkfce, Khasia, 242 
Thlmketsi mourning customs* 400, 
40S 

Thomas, W.: Australian Marriage 
Customs, review by,— 

Andrews' Lei /im/tf/ffi'j GVflVfj 
f-SW« d ftvyotttt Ji^uuhn 

tdlJf,- i /fj^fr, I46 

« Romiirt Le TrjifajrL by 
j. BtdLtf, reviewed* 331-4 
Then thi Hammerer, 157 
Thar:ctda| : in EjThjggja sago, 371 
Three: children rased thrice over 
paroni 1 . corpse, Sierra Leone, S® 
Threshold : blood marked udter build¬ 
ing house, Palestine, 58-; child not 
suckled 1corrected there* Pales* 
tine, 59; coin placed tinder, Pales- 
tiEc* haunt of evil spirits, 

rdcsdnSj 5® ■ incense for injury 
at, Palestine, 59; sacrifice 
Palestine* 5®, 66 ; salt averts evjj p 
Palestine, 70 

Thunder i Kuri, t.-deity* Maky 
tribes, 454 "& ■ Lanrnc* t-daily,, 
Lithuanians ^tc r , 175; Tomtits 
associated with, 137 
Thunder boll e bttiiL of Lining lith- 
U an tans &c-* 475 - replaced bf 
hammer as symht>l P 137 
Thund erst onus, Storms 

Thursday: sacred tree as burning 
bush* Palestine dS ; St Domenico's 
Feast, May, Italy, l#j 
Titarias : bath patients avoid divine 
name, 55 

Tibet t banrLsm and nstnihg by lactic, 
3^3 i Folktales, 17 , 20 : CransEai h-ns 
or Buddhist books, r6 
Tide^well 2 well custrvtn, Easier Uuy. 

2 57 

1 tger: m Chinese muiml Cynic* J19 ; 

wer lager, Malays, 348 
Tilhutg; string game, 

Timini cotttttry 2 cscMfaltB fr^m* 363 
Tappcnsha: mourning custom, 401 
Tire beo, the Land ot the living, 135 
Tu-fa-tijnn, kingdom of, 49-30, 46, 53 


Tir n-aill, the other world, S35 
Tiamba ’ Easting, ceremonial h 393 

Tiingit , Tbliak^ 

Toda^: fast before eclipse* 410 : 
momlllf customs* 401, 404 e FA# 
T,xLzi % by W» H. R. Rivera, 
rerieuetl, 102-5, 457 
Tog r of briUm not kissed, Greek 
islands, 333; of corps* tied to¬ 
gether* Jutland* 36 6 
Tominioul : burial custom* $6 
Tongs 2 as amulets, Sierra Leone 
Protectorate &e,, 42b t/Ai/*] 

Tooth: of yt Domenico as relic* 
Coccllo* l&S, 316 

TctolJiachea a my Ids against* Italy, 
189 ; charms against, Ireland, 34®, 
Iwly, I SB* 2 id 3 healed by St 
Domenico* Italy, 1S7-8, 316 
Torches a to circuit fields. Halloween, 
Braemar, S5 ; to greet newly 
matrix], Ireland, £1 
Tartwitmtnz An£jxn~t t & m 4.9-50 
Torre* Si rails: no Supi^tnc Uod a 458,; 
design on ninucs, 23Q; taboos at 
puberty, 40S 

Tory idiuid: aa I fadcSj. \ 40 
Totem i sn 1 ; Nyamlqnd, 343 1 no sign 
among^i Todas* 105 
Tmvel Notes, in South Africa 1 a 
CorrecQOU^ by E. S> Hanhmd, 
44 S 

Travelling, ^r Journey 
Treasure; In pond, Suffolk, 374 
Trcasurt-i, electron of, 5 
Trees 115 folklore: \xt aht Agnus 
Q3tus; Alder-tree; Apple Ltce ; 
Baobab-tree; Cactus- tree ; Cufttb* 
tree ; Fjg-trw ; Fir-tree; Krull* 
Irecs; H ally- tree; Knramn«t res; 
Knwn-tice; Lfme^ree; Lotus-tree 3 
Manco-tree ; M mm tain ash ; Kemi, 
wood of ; CMk-ttw; Olive-tree; 
Palm-tree; ?enf-lr&4^ Pine-tree; 
Quicken-tree ; Rag-trees i Serviec- 
tree; Sycamore rig ttee; Svca- 
morc-lree.; Tamarisk-tre^; Tere- 
bioih-lree; Wi I low-tree; Yew - tree; 
,T mf yggdnmll-tree) ■ babies from, 
Aualriar 369 ; cure discasei, Palc^- 
tine, 69-7Q; ppim from pfotecls 
from bites, Greek bLands 329; 

mjigje* lll fulhUleS, 192-3; w«f 

its- burning hush, Paiktinc, 69 , 
and nfferlng^ hung on, Palestine, 
68* spirit dwell* Jti b Palestine* 69, 
amongst Varuffa, 363; spiriLs dwell 
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in* oo, PzJEStine, 58, 69; 

tree of Mjusoiuii* J41 treea of 
Magh. 154; *iih gold and 

alvei leaves* in fulk&le^ 195-5; 
worshipped, Fnoce; in, jiuus* 

13 

TViliif If*±XMd r /lf T by K_ Meyn, 
ICTICWEiJh 214-J 

Aju*m jW U'ate, TA* r by F. 
Secbohm 1 reviewed* 351, 354 
Tristan k^endi* a^i-^ 

TnunfjeL; shell, lliisdsis, 105 

Tmlha De Dorman, 31, 133 
Tahoe tribe; fasting aft immuring, 399 
Takiira, AIL Father* Luritia tribe, 

4&H . 

Turkey-in-Asm, m& Armenia .; Cyprus ; 

Harranians; amd Smyrna district 
T otkey-m-Enrupe, it& Albania t \sjk£ 

Illyria 

Turks; origin ol cycle oE 12 iHimiJs, 

ng 

Tummij; [it* fl&H EmiaCSbi; and 
Luetri; folktales, 193 
Tweed Hth ‘ Tweetfe ehUdhen rif, 
sEo 

Twelfth Nigbt ■ dimtHKn nn r Ros. 
common* 439 

Twelve l parsons to lay ghost, Oxford¬ 
shire, 545 

Twilight: taboos on Brahmans at, 
Intfui, 410 

Twins : haled by ilongcv Kafirs, 346 
Tyatna: Human Leojurd Society, 4*$ 
Tyiret kln£ and stone* of fire, 221 ; 

Mul L.ut god of T t^7 r 13E 
Tyinli tnw as/jtf Innsbruck); folktale, 

193 


Utrwari : string game, 

Udflibfunr, spring under Vggdrasiil, 
j£S 

Uflein, Welsh hell* 151-J 
Uganda: min-making horn, 249 
Ulster, w Antrim; iirugb na Bo inn; 
Cilch U lainh sagas; Donegal; jhJ 
King Conchobar Man Nessn 
Umbrella and parasol: xoynl, con- 
lnin‘1 drily, patakas, 2J 
Umbrfat, res Foligno 
Untopttteil, w Baptism 
Uncle, pAternal l in marriage customs, 
GalDo r 519*0 

Unicorn: origin of Fable of ± ay-4 
United Ssaits uf North America, i& 
Alaska l Apache l tidiam; Arinotm; 
Florida 5 Knows Indians ; Natchrai 


Indians: Nebraska; (Jpbway In- 
ilians; a«tf Pennsylvania 
Unlucky days and deeds, w Lucky 
anil unlucky rlavs and deeds 
Up^ntha or bnd-dhist sabbath,4 [ I 
Upper Thompson Indians ■ fasting 
after dcatbg 395, 400; mourning 
customs* 40a, 407 

Urahunua tribe; marriage customs, 
172-4, 184 

I'lien. King, nr Kin^; Uricn 
U line, tore fur infnntiTimrr nrf p Greek 
islands, 330 

U t her Pendracon, :ti King Uther 
U va. island,: lot king, ritual. JO4 

Valentia ■ 1 waking h amputated Icy;* 
aid 

Viffljm : undecayed corpse sign of, 
Greek islands, 331 

Varcnd: suicides, boreal customs for, 
37 * 

Varhcly: Iras -relief at, 139 
V«ito« vciite, core for, Greek islands, 
529 

Vtuduse: “ bustfadiemi de nuil," 111 
VfcLrti, Canton of, re* St CcTgus 3 -sin> 
Nyun 

Venctia; (r/r aha Ijilce Giuda; 

Verona); foEktaJe^ 193 
Veirraa: Thcodorie, king of Ostfiv 
goihs, isS 

Vestcrgotland 1 folktale, 19^4 
Veterinary' I'ractLce, by 11 , bonfclwm, 
437 

Mce-Pieridents^ eleetinn of, 4.5 
Victoria; widow and hnsbond 5 ! kt)- 
[hex, 109 

Vine5tick kills argios lhard^ Greek 
islands, 331 

Virgin Mary t The 1 3 n hoUHehold 
charms, Cormanght, 349; at hotire 
IOp f Connarn^li t n 349; in^c in 
ptocesrion of Hi ttutueukc^ Italy, 
[90 {/Art); invoked ia Imthing, 
Pnie^tinc, 6l 

11 Virgin's tears 11 |tr« gumj, pcotedl 
ftom bites, Greek Ulandt, 329 
Vcilumgsuga, pared Id Id, 

Vomiting as puridcaLjou, Antilles, 393 
Vtisigci: ,d Lavawii^r*l 6 a Bull., 1 " fit 
Votive offerings: Falritifie, 70 

Wakefield, Mhl E* S. s M*triage 
Cusitims af the Southern Gwll^ 
319 35 . 363 

Woking: folktale, 340 
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Wales i [i££ Annwtt; Bran ihc 
EJtised j Britain; Dyved; Mkb- 
inogion * Prydeti; Pwyll; 

; horde? place 
nacnesp 352; Jcalk talei, 360. 44S; *Lle£ 
ofllades, 140; traditional SHerMtLt-e, 
I2$l triads as relaxedtn Irish trUdf, 
124-5; Sccbohm a 7 'a£ TnAmfSyiUM 
iff ^fl/cr reviewed, 351 * 334 j Utfetn 
n-r hell* l $t -2 

Walking-stick : fall unlucky, I'alestine 

jews, 73 

Warner* t preceded bdw h 219 

Wam hit* n i-Tiprrirjc to Brahmins^ 
j^taka-s. 22 

Washing duthea; “ InVandieces de 
G-uitf Fmn&e, in 

Wmef ; (rrf ufys Baptism ; Lakes ; 
Lustration; Ra'm; Rivers and 
ifcreaws; Springs Wells Jj; 

fertilize mothers, India &t, 27112 

Wiitr deities: crocodile* Indk, 270 ; 
M tfdnrn godded iGi-a; Russian, 
=?3 

Waier-lily ; dan^rrrti* I* bold, HoB 
[and, 379 - vfliLwd, Frb-.land, 379 

Water spirits: in CsLHtlonk. 27^; 
Connected with children, 172-5. 
zSo; Jcimjf GreenioeLh, Lan£tetLLre f 
z6&; kelpie, Ireland. 22&; Mary 
liostu^ i^narksbire., i Elide cir 
dicker* G*rftL*ny. 373.4, 277; Feg 
O'Neil, J^acashirc, 2^6; Fes 
fowler, UaTham county. 266; 
pooaHiri T New r Zealandi 274; 
in shape of rod caU* Greek 
islands, 331; SpUlahoLK Silesia^ 
274; steal children fc Jff- Germany* 

275, 2S0 ; Sweden. 2b& ; Wa mct- 

mann c*r _ wdii, Hungwy* 2?4 S 
wila, Serna. 256 

Waterspout; charm to hie&k* GnJek 
islands, Jjl 

Water-wheel: saeriJiK to jinn of. 
Pairs line* 5 6 

Wii revenge image, New Forest, <17 

Weather lore,. su Bain ; Storm*; and 
Winds 

Wednesday : unlucky,, Penn., 357 

W r cils - Children and Wdls, by Dr, 
D, M'Kenne, l|l, 253-fia; foun- 
tftitia of the jinn, Algiers 246, of 
Vi>iith, 2S0 ; the Fountain PcrilmrSp 
in aloty ot I wain* 55^8. 41-3; St 
Self's. Perthshire, 34; St Servant 
Stirlingshire, 34 : Si Shcan’s, Dmn- 
1)41101), 34 ; aplriL in shape of red 


oJf* Greek islands, 331; well- 
dressing customs, 279; worshipped* 
Britain. atfi-o. Gaul, nj: 
Wcr-beasls: Malays, 248 
Werner. Miss A-; review by t ^Den- 
m ttis At the Barkef the BfmA Jfxm'i 
,1/rW 234-40, 442^ 

Westt fiver: babies come irnm + 

\\>st [ndiesp w AatiLles j Barhadnos; 

Qrihbttt - and j a maica 
Westcrmurtk^ Lb, E. : eihihits by, 
2 go ; L'Ar r ox the TnuisicrcDcc a\ 
Tradibnrml Curses in Morocco^ 250; 
The Principle,! of Fasting. 391-4^ 
WcstmoirlariL-1 : Lniuje song. iJ9 
Westonj Mis* j. L,; The Grail and 
the Rites nf Athmis, 4, 7, 2S3-3DS s 
reviews by,—S-mdbnchk- Thetiertu 
Saga-iyiie r/ Dittrich pf Bem t liS- 
9 i Bcdicr's TlsW “ Bomsm dt 
Triitan™ 2 5 r -4 

Wheel; hanging up tarT-w. emlndes 
ghost, 369 

Whipping* set Beating 
Whisflingi dajigefLH3«, F Falcstinc and 
ScoLland, Jo K SJetttL Lennc, S7 
Whitby; ^acky 250 

White j clay and fat i^sed by initiaiion 
society ic. p Mend ifand f 4J4 
Whitt animals*, ref Didc; Deer; amJ 
Dave 

Whltsantido : WfiitSdn king, Austria* 

=77 

Wicklow cnnnty. .(tv Glendalmagh; 
Ghamtacnaa*; Lftfagh; Rathdram; 
and Roundwfwil 

Widows ; rights diltica Low.ardsp 

Australia &e* ± 109 

Wild Uuntsmnn, Th*„ by W, H, 
Jewiltp 5+2 

WlSIaw-tiw: hist Hm tn perish at 
henrt, Shropslnre* 359 ; whipfvitig 
with rod fiom sSnps gionlh,. Bcte- 
fufiJihire. 359 

Wilson river: tribal oiganiaalkH]. 

i »4 

Wlhihiro, ter Mere 
Windows: opened in release mub 
216 

Winds: in Bavfli plidnsopby, 237: 
always -vonrh in week before Ltnt, 
Greek islands,. 331 

* K Wishing n " wells origtEiallv fertilizkic 
wells, 272 

Witchcraft, iw Cbnai aiwl spells; 
Com cragh j Magic; Wltchca ; 
niw/Wimiils 
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Wiidles: exdtidcd by broom, 369 
Wlibcnhinfr: for CUlring Brae- 

mar, 35 

Wives: last HTi^i- husband’s dealh, 
Antilles, 393, [lldia, 397 i A. 

1 rLrfjq r.c n jggj ^PO 

Wkarris: artjjak&l, Eskimo, 97-S3 
nciiide. Lapps 393 : lawangj Ma- 
i+S 

Wolf: in table n 17 ; m ioIktaJes, 199; 
jawbone m purmld, Palestine, 70 ; 
skin worn by cle?gy T Armenia, 
43^3 

\YoLfdietricb, siga uf, 5u 
Women : (rar BlfUt cusioms and 
beliefs; Marrbfie CSEUhqs and 
beliefs; Mother-right; Widows 5 
Witchee; wd Wives'! ; devils sit on 
uncovered llwr T Palestine Jews, 71; 
foiling cF £.mlf unlccLy, fews. 7a 5 
Thiselton Dyer'* fitk-t&rfet JfWe* 
reviewed- ^01 i formed From rib 
of mein, Todas, Id 4 ; gpil does not 
fmtjir, raSssisnc, 63 ; girl not taken 
fnnrri cradle for 7 days, Sierra Leone H 
36 ; in rites of Anonis, 25 ^ 294 ; 
not sn.-rifsced, India, 394 
Woodpecker^ in fable s 17 
Worm; water spirit *5,173 
WoLjiibaluL tribe 1 widow, duties to¬ 
wards, *09 

Wounds, enrev Mr, Cornwall, 254 
Wrekin, see St Hawthorne 1 * well 
Wieo ; hunted. St Stephen"* Day, 
Roscommon, 43^-9 


Wright, A. EL : exhibit* by. 249-50, 
36:2.3 ■ Secret ScdfiEks *Efl Fetish- 
[5IB in Sierra Leone, 423-7 
Vfurdh 7 wdl under Y pgdrittfl li 169 

lkntnwini)& tribe; marriage dJitoitis* 

* &3 ^ 3 *S 

Ymo - Wdiner'i 7 In? NaftiMi pfjjritaf. 
CmtraJ Ajru* reviewed, 243-5; 
string punc^ 327 

Yiisa society. MendBuid, 562, 425 

Yew-tree; the tree ot R™, 34 

Yggdrerift-Crect lirac-tnc as, Mer- 

stein, 36® ; weil ere. nnder. 26S 
York : holy well, Mincer, 266 
VcrrkshLre; [m Eshton i Jfort!l- 
fiTlertnn 1 Ovmnrhcrley; Ripen ; 
Width v- iiMf York] ; trade 

Mfltf. 359 

Yornba r baptismal ntfl. 263; pro- 
verK 444 : saCferi tree* 263 
Fiw^ T /^i> F IwUiiri i>f. 90 
Yucatan: anddrn, bt^tiimd rite in, 
2$2 

Yum tribe : All Father belief, 4^* 
FevbVf, of Chretien dc Troyes. 35-9* 
45-d, 49 51. 

fW ffW MSM**, jS-O, jiH 

Zealand r faEktale, 192 
ZeflDdotfe rd Alexandria, 1-^6 

: Auj.> □ * Phrygia Zens, 322 ; 

!\ 4 i 4 tf*f* LdentHied with, 127 ; alive 

tree of Giympb, 20 
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